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He began: It has been the principle of my life 
never to inflict a wilful injury upon any thing that 
lives; I need not expreſs my regret when I find 
myſelf obliged to be the promulgator of a criminal 
charge. How gladly would I paſs unnoticed the 
eyil T bave ſuſtained! but I owe it to ſociety to de- 
an offender, and prevent other men from be- 
ing impoſed upon, as I have been, by an appear- 
ance of integrity. 

It would be better, interrupted Mr. Foreſter, 
ta ſpeak directly to the point. We ought not, 


though 


able amount. 
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though unwarily, by apologiſing for ourſelves, to 
create at ſuch a time a prejudice againſt an indi- 
vidual, .againſt whom a criminal accuſation will 
always be prejudice enough. 

] ſtrongly ſuſpect, continued Mr. Falkland, this 
young man, who has been peculiarly the object of 
my kindneſs, of having robbed me to a conſider- 


What, replied Mr, Foreſter, are the grounds of 
your ſuſpicion ? 


The firſt of them is the actual loſs I have ſuſ- 


tained in notes, jewels and plate. I have miſſed 
bank notes to the amount of nine hundred pounds, 
three gold repeaters of extraordinary value, a com- 
plete ſuit of diamonds the property of my late mo- 
ther, and ſeveral other articles. 

And why, continued my arbitrator, aſtoniſh- 
ment, orief, and a deſire to retain his ſelf-poſ- 
ſeſhon ſtrongly contending in his countenance and 


voice, do you fix on this young man as the inſtru- 


ment of the depredation ? 

I found him, on my coming home upon the day 
when every thing was in diſorder ſrom the alarm of 
fire, in the very act of quitting the private apart- 
ment where theſe things were depoſited. He was 
confounded at ſeeing me, and haſtened to withdraw 
as ſoon as he poſſibly could. my 

Did you ſay nothing to him, take no notice of 
the confuſion your ſudden appearance produced? 


I aſked what was his errand in that place. He 


was at firſt ſo. terrified and overcome that he could 


not anſwer me. Afterwards with a good deal of 
faltering he ſaid that, when all the ſervants were 
engaged in endeavouring to fave the moſt valuable 
part of my property, he had come hither with the 
ſame view; but that he had as yet removed: no- 
thing. 3 
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Did you immediately examine to ſee that every 
thing was ſafe? 

No. I was accuſtomed to confide in his honeſty, 
and I was ſuddenly called away in the preſent in- 
ſtance to attend to the increaſing progreſs of the 
flames. I therefore only took out the key from 
the door of the apartment, having firſt locked it, 
and, putting it in my pocket, haſtened to go 
where my preſence feemed indiſpenſably neceſſary. 

mo long was it before you mifled-your pro- 

rty 
"The ſame evening. The hurry of the ſcene had 
driven the circumſtance entirely out of my mind, 
till, going by accident near the apartment, the 
whole affair, together with the ſingular and equi- 
vocal behaviour of Williams, -ruſhed at once upon 
my recollection. I immediately entered, examined 
the cheſt in which theſe things were contained, 
and to my aſtoniſhment found the locks broken and 
th 82 gone. 
hat ſteps did you take upon this diſcovery? 

I ſent for Williams, and talked to him very ſe- 
riouſly upon the ſubject. But he had now per- 
fectly recovered his ſelf- command, and calmly and 
ſtoutly denied all knowledge of the matfer. L 
urged him with the enormouſneſs of the offence, 
but it made no impreſſion. He did not diſcover 
either the ſurprife and indignation one would have 
expected from a perſon entirely innocent, or the 
uneaſineſs that generally attends upon guilt. He 
was rather filent and reſerved. I then informed 
him, that I ſhould proceed in a manner different 
from what he might perhaps expect. I would not, 
as is too frequent in ſuch caſes, make a general re- 
ſearch, for I had rather loſe my property for ever 
without redreſs, than expoſe a multitude of inno- 
cent perſons to anxiety and injuſtice, My ſuſpicion 

| for 
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for the preſent unavoidably fixed upon him. But 
in a matter of ſo great conſequence J was deter- 
mined not to act upon ſuſpicion. I would neither 
incur the poſſibility of ruining him being inno- 
cent, nor be the inſtrument of expoſing others 
to his depredations, if guilty. - I ſhould therefore 
merely inſiſt upon his continuing in my ſervice. 
He might depend upon it he ſhouid be weil watch- 
ed, and I truſted the whole truth would eventually 
appear. Since he avoided confeſſion now, I ad- 
viſed him to conſider how far it was likely he would 
come off with impunity at laſt. This I was de- 
termined on, that the moment he attempted an 
eſcape, I would conſider that as an indication of 
guilt and proceed accordingly. 

What circumſtances have occurred from that 
time to the preſent ? 

None upon which I can infer a certainty of 
guilt. Several that agree to favour a ſuſpicion. 
From that time Williams was perpetually uneaſy 
in his ſituation, always deſirous, as it now appears, 
to eſcape, but afraid to adopt ſuch a meaſure with- 
out certun precautions. It was not long after, 
that you, Mr. Foreſter, became my viſitor. I ob- 
ſerved with diſſatisfaction the growing intercourſe 
between you, reflecting on the equivocalneſs of his 
character, and the attempt he would probably 
make to render you the dupe of his hypocriſy. I 
accordingly threatened him ſeverely, and I believe 
you obſerved the change that preſently aiter took 
place in his behaviour with relation to you. 

I did, and it appeared at that time myſterious 
and extraordinary. 

Some time after, as you well know, a rencounter 
took place between you, whether accidental or in- 
tentional on his part I am not able to ſay, when he 
- confeſſed to you the uneaſineſs of his mind without 

diſcovering 
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diſcovering the cauſe, and openly propoſed to you 
to aſſiſt him in his flight; and ſtand in cafe of ne- 
ceſſity between him and my reſentment. Lou 
oſſered, it ſeems, to take him into your ſervice, but 
nothing, as he acknowledged, would anſwer his 
purpoſe, that did not place his retreat wholly out 
cf my power to diſcover. | 

Did it not appear extraordinary to you that he 
ſhould hope for any effectual protection from me, 
while it remained perpetually in your power ta ſa- 
tisfy me of his unworthineſs ? 

Perhaps he had hopes that I ſhould not proceed 

to that ſtep, at leaſt ſo long as the place of his re- 
43 treat ſhould be unknown to me, and of conſe- 
® quence the event of my proceeding dubious. Per- 
TH haps he confided in his own powers, which are far 
{from contemptible, to conſtruct a plauſible tale, 
eſpecially as he had taken care to have the firſt im- 
preſſion in his favour. After all, this protection 
on your part was merely reſerved in caſe all other 
expedients failed. He does not appear to have had 
any other ſentiment upon the ſubject, than that, 
if he were defeated in his projects for placing him- 
ſelf beyond. the reach of juftice, it was better to 
have beſpoken. himſelf a place in your patronage 
than to be deſtitute of every reſource. | 
Mr. Falkland having thus finiſhed his evidence, 
called upon Robert, the valet, to confirm that part 
of it which related to the day of the fire. 

Robert ſtated, that he happened to be coming 
through the library that day, a few minutes after 
Mr. Falkland's being brought home by the ſight of 
45 the fire, that he had found me ſtanding there with 
= every mark of perturbation and fright, that he was 
-*F fo ſtruck with my appearance that he could no: help 
$ {topping to notice it, that he had ſpoke a to me two 

or three times before he could obtain an anſwer, 
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and that all he could get from me at laſt, was that 
I was the moſt miſerable creature alive. | 
He farther ſaid, that in the evening of the ſame 
day Mr. Falkland called him into the private apart- 
ment adjoining to the library, and bid him bring 
him a hammer and ſome nails. He then ſhowed 
him a chelt ſbanding in the apartment with its locks 
and faſtenings broken, and ordered him to obſerve 
and remember what he ſaw, but not to mention it 
to any one. Robert did not at that time know what 
Mr. Falkland intended by theſe directions; but he 
entertained no doubt that the faſtenings were broken 
and wrenched by the application of a chiſſel or ſuch 
like inſtrument with the intention of forcibly open- 
ing the cheſt. _ 
Mr. Foreſter obſerved upon this evidence, that 
2s much of it as related to the day of the fire ſeem- 
ed indeed to afford powerful reaſons for ſuſpicion, 
and that the circumſtances that had occurred fince 
ſtrangely concurred to fortify that ſuſpicion. Mean- 
time, that nothing proper to be done might be 
omitted, he propoſed fearching my boxes to ſee 
whether by that means any trace could be diſcover- 
ed to confirm the imputation. Mr. Falkland treat- 
ed this ſuggeſtion lightly, ſaying that, if I were 
the thief, I had no doubt taken the precaution to 
obviate ſo palpable a means of detection. To this 
Mr. Foreſter only replied, that conjecture, how- 
ever {kilfully formed, was not always realiſed in the 
Actions and behaviour of mankind; and ordered 
that my boxes and trunks ſhould be brought into the 
library. The two that were firſt opened contained 
nothing to confirm the accuſation againft me; in 
the third were found a watch and ſeveral jewels that 
were immediately known to be the property of 
Mr. Falkland. The production of this ſeemingly 
deciſive evidence excited emotions of OR 
| —_ an 
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and concern: but no perſon's aſtoniſhment appear- 
ed to be greater than that of Mr. Falkland. 

To the reſt of the perſons preſent I ſeemed to 
be merely the ſubject of detection; but in reality 
I was of all the ſpectators that individual who was 
moſt at a loſs to conceive through every ſtage of 
the ſcene what would come next, and who liſtened 
to every word that was uttered with the moſt un- 
controulable amazement. Amazement however al- 
ternately yielded the aſcendancy to indignation and 
horror. At firſt I could not refrain from repeated- 
ly attempting to interrupt; but I was checked in 


theſe attempts by Mr. Foreſter, and I preſently felt 


how neceſſary it was to my future peace that I 
ſhould collect the whole energy of my mind to re- 
pel the charge, and aſſert my innocence. | 

Every thing being now produced that could be 
produced againſt me, Mr. Foreſter turned to me 
with a look of concern and pity, and told me that 
now was the time if I choſe to allege any thing in 
my defence. In reply to this invitation I ſpoke 
nearly as follows : | 

I am innocent. It is in vain that circumſtances 
are accumulated againſt me: there is not a perſon. 
upon earth leſs capable than I of the things of 
which 1 am accuſed, I appeal to my heart; t ap- 
peal to my looks; I appeal to every ſentiment my 
tongue ever uttered. : | | 

1 could perceive that the fervour with which I 
ſpoke made ſome impreſſion upon every one that 
heard me. But in a moment their eyes were turn- 
ed upon the property that lay before them, and 
their countenances changed. I proceeded : 

One thing more | muſt aver; Mr. Falkland is 
not deceived; he perfectly knows that I am inno- 


cent. 
I had 
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I had no ſooner uttered theſe words than an in- 
voluntary cry of indignation burſt from every per- 
ſon in the room. Mr. Foreſter turned to me with 
a look of extreme ſeyerity, and ſaid; 

Young man, conſider well what you are doing | 
It is the privilege of the party accuſed to ſay what- 
ever he thinks proper; and I will take carg that you 
ſhall enjoy that privilege in its utmoſt extent. But 
do you think it will conduce in any reſpect to your 


benefit to throw out ſuch inſolent and intolerable 
inſinuations? 


I thank you moſt ſincerely, replied I, for your 


caution ; but | well know what it is that I am do- 


ing. I make this averment not merely becauſe it 


is ſolemnly true, but becauſe itas inſeparably con- 
nected with my vindication. I am the party ac- 
cuſed, and I ſhall be told that 1 am not to be be- 
heved in my own defence. I can produce no other 
witneſſes of my innocence ; I therefore call upon 
Mr. Falkland to be my evidence. I aſk him, 

Did you never boaſt to me in private of your 
power to ruin me? Did you never ſay that, if 
once I brought on myſelf the weight of your diſ- 
pl:aſure, my fall ſhould be irreparable? Did you 
not tell me that, though I ſhould prepare in that 
Caſe a tale ever ſo plauſible or ever ſo true, you 
would take care that the whole world ſhould exe- 
erate me as an impoſtor? Were not thoſe your very 
words? Did you not add that my innocence ſhould 
be of no ſervice to me, and that you laughed at ſo 
feeble a defence? I atk you farther, Did you not 
receive a letter from me the morning of the day on 
which I departed, requeſting your conſent to my 
departure ? Should I have done that, if my flight 
had been that, of a thief ? I challenge any man to 
reconcile the expreſſions of that letter with this 
accuſation. Should I have b:gun with ſtating * 
; ] ha 
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CALEB WILLIAMS. 13 


I bad conceived a deſire to quit your ſervice, if my 
defire and the reaſons for it had been of the nature 
that is now alledged ? Should I have dared to aſk 
for what reaſon I was thus ſubjected to an eternal 
penance ? 

Saying this, I took out a copy of my letter and 
laid it open upon the table. 

Mr. Falkland returned no immediate anſwer to 
my interrogations. Mr. Foreſter turned to him, 
and ſaid, Well, fir, what is your reply to this chal- 
lenge of your ſervant ? 

Mr. Falkland anſwered : Such a mode of defence 
hardly ſtands in need of a reply. Burt I anſwer, I 
held no ſuch converſation; I never uſed ſuch 
words; I received no ſuch letter. Surely it is no 
ſufkcient rebutter of a criminal charge, that the 
criminal repels what 1s alledged againit him with 
volubility of ſpeech and intrepidity of manner? 

Mr. Foreſter then turned to me. If, ſaid he, 
you truſt your vindication to the plauſibility of your 
tale, you mult take care to render it conſiſtent and 
complete. You have not told us what was the cauſe 
of the confuſion and anxiety in which Robert pro- 
fefles to have found you, why you were ſo impa- 
tient to quit the ſervice of Mr. Falkland, or how 


you account for certain articles of his property 


being found in your poſſeſſion? 

All that, fir, anſwered I, is true. There are 
certain parts of my ſtory that I have not told. If 
they were told, they would not contribute to my 
diſadvantage, and they would make the preſent ac- 
cuſation appear ſtill more aſtoniſhing. But I can- 
not, as yet at leaſt, prevail upon myſelf to tell them. 
Is it neceſſary to give any particular and preciſe 
reaſons why I ſhould wiſh to change the place of 
my reſidence? You all of you know the unfortu- 
nate ſtate of Mr, Falkland's mind, You know the 


ſternneſs, 
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ſternneſs, reſervedneſs and diſtance of his manners. 
If I had no other reaſons, ſurely it would afford 
ſmall preſumption of criminality that I ſhould wiſh 
to change his fervice for another. 


The queſtion of how theſe articles of Mr. Falk. 


land's property came to be found in my poſſeſſion 
1s more material. It is a queſtion I am wholly 
unable to anſwer. Their being found there was 
at leaſt as unexpected to me as to any one of the 
perſons now preſent. I only know that, as I have 
the moſt perfect aſſurance of Mr. Falkland's being 
conſcious of my innocence, for, obſerve ! I do not 
ſhrink from that aſſertion, I reiterate it with new 
confidence; I therefore firmly and from my foul 
believe that their being there is of Mr. Falkland's 
contrivance. | 

I had no ſooner ſaid this, than I was again in- 
terrupted by an involuntary exclamation from 
every one preſent. They looked at me with furi- 
ous glances, as if they could have torn me to 
pieces. I proceeded: - . 

I have now anſwered every thing that is alleged 
againſt me. 

Mr. Foreſter, you are a lover of juſtice; I con- 
jure you not to violate it in my perſon. You are 
a man of penetration; look at me, do you ſee any 
of the marks of guilt? Recollect all that has ever 
paſſed under your obſervation; is it compatible 
with a mind capable of what is now alleged againſt 
me? Could a real criminal have ſhown himſelf 
ſo unabaſhed, compoſed and firm as I have now 
done ? 

Fellow ſervants! Mr. Falkland is a man of rank 
and fortune; he is your maſter. I am a poor 
country lad without a friend in the world. That is 
a ground of real difference to a certain extent; 
but it is not a ſuſhcient ground for the ſubverſion 
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of juſtice. Remember, that I am in a ſituation 
that is not to be trifled with, that a deciſion given 
againſt me now, in a caſe in which I ſolemnly 
aſſure you I am innocent, will for ever deprive 
me of reputation and peace of mind, combine the 
whole world in a league againſt me, and determine 
rhaps upon -my liberty and my life. If you 
Patievs, if you ſee, if you know that I am inno- 
cent, ſpeak for me. Do not ſuffer a puſillanimous 
timidity to prevent you from ſaving a fellow crea- 
ture from deſtruction, who does not deſerve to 
have a human being for his enemy. Why have 
we the power of ſpeech, but to communicate our 
thoughts? I will never believe that a man con- 
ſcious of innocence, cannot make other men per- 
ceive that he has that thought. Do not you feel 
that my whole heart tells me, I am not guilty of 
what is imputed to me ? 
To you, Mr: Falkland, I have nothing to ſay. 
I know you, and know that you are impenetrable. 
At the very moment that you are urging ſuch 
odious charges againſt me, you admire my reſo- 
lution and forbearance. But I have nothing to 
hope from you. You can look upon my ruin 
without pity or remorſe. I am moſt unfortunate 
indeed in having to do with ſuch an adverſary, 
You oblige me to ſay ill things of you; but I ap- 
peal to your own heart whether it is not in my 
power to lay infinitely worſe. 
Every thing that could be alleged on either fide 
being now concluded, Mr. Foreſter undertook. to 
make ſome remarks upon the whole. Williams, 
ſaid he, the charge againſt you is heavy; the di- 
rect evidence is ſtrong; the corroborating circum- 
ſtances are numerous and ſtriking. I grant that 
you have ſhown conſiderable dexterity in your an- 
ſwers; but you will learn, young man, to your 
| coſt, 
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coſt, that dexterity, however powerful it may be 
in certain caſes, will avail little againſt the ſtub- 
bornneſs of truth, It is fortunate for mankind 
that the empire of talents has its limitations, and 
that it is not in the power of ingenuity to ſubvert 
the diſtinctions of right and wrong. Take m 
word for it, that the true merits of the cafe again 
you will be too ſtrong for ſophiſtry to overturn, 
that juſtice will prevail, and impotent malice be 
defeated. 

To you, Mr. Falkland, ſociety is obliged for hav- 
ing placed this black affair in its true light. Do not 
ſuffer the malignant aſperſions of the criminal to 
give you any uneaſineſs. Depend upon it that 
they will be found of no weight. I have no doubt 
that your character in the judgment of every per- 
fon that has heard them ſtands higher than ever. 
We feel for your misfortune in being obliged to 
hear ſuch calumnies from a perſon who has in- 
jured you ſo groſsly. But you muſt be conſidered 
in that reſpect as a martyr in the public cauſe. 
The purity of your. motives and diſpoſitions are 
beyond the reach of malice; and truth and equity 
will not fail to award to your calumniator in- 
famy, and to you the love and approbation of 
mankind: | 
I T have now told you, Williams, what I think 
of your caſe. But I have no right to aſſume to be 
your ultimate judge. Deſperate. as it appears to 
me, I will give you one piece of advice as if 1 
were retained as a counſel to aſſiſt you. Leave 
out of it whatever tells to the diſadvantage of Mr. 
Falkland. Defend yourfelf as well as you can, 
but do not attack your maſter. It is your buſi- 
neſs to create in thoſe that hear you a prepoſſeſſion 
in your favour. But the recrimination you have 
been now practiſing will always create indigna- 
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tion. Diſhoneſty will admit of ſome palliation. 
The deliberate malice you have now been ſhowing 
is a thouſand times more atrocious. It proves you 
to have the mind of a demon rather than a felon. 
Wherever you ſhall repeat it, thoſe who hear you 
wilt pronounce you guilty upon that, even if the 
proper evidence againſt you were glaringly defec- 
tive. If therefore you would conſult your intereſt, 
which ſeems to be your only conſideration, it is 
Incumbent upon you by all means immediately to 
retract that. If you deſire to be believed honeſt, 
you muſt in the firſt place ſhow that you have a 
due ſenſe of merit in others. Tou cannot better 
ſerve your cauſe than by begging pardon of your 
maſter, and doing homage to reQitude and worth 
even when they are employed in vengearice againſt 
ou. 

: It is eaſy to conceive that my mind ſuſtained an 
extreme ſhock from the deciſion of Mr. Foreſter ; 
but his call upon me to retrat and humble myſelf 
before my accuſer penetrated my whole ſoul with 
indignation. I anſwered : 

I have already told you I am innocent. I believe 
that I could not endure the effort of inventing a 
plauſible defence, if it were otherwiſe. You have 
juſt affirmed that it is not in the power of inge- 
nuity to ſubvert the diſtinctions of Tight and 


wrong, and in that very moment I find them ſub- 


verted. This is indeed to me a very awful mo- 
ment. New to the world, I know nothing of its 
affairs but what has reached me by rumour, or is 


recorded in books. I have come into it with all 


the ardour and confidence inſeparable from my 
vears. In every fellow-being I expeCted to find a 
iriend, Lam unpractiſed in its wiles, and have 
even no acquaintance with its injuſtice. I have 
cone nothing to deſerve the animoſity of mankind, 


but 
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but, if I may judge from the preſent ſcene, I am 
from henceforth to be deprived of the benefits of 
integrity and honour. I am to forfeit the friend- 
ſhip of every one I have hitherto known, and to 
be precluded from the power of acquiring that of 
others. I muſt therefore be reduced to derive my 
ſatisfaction from myſelf. Depend upon it I will 
not begin that career by diſhonourable conceſſions. 
If I am to deſpair of the good will of other men, 
I will at leaſt maintain the independence of my 
own mind, Mr. Falkland is my implacable ene- 
my. Whatever may be his merits in other re- 
ſpects, he is acting towards me without huma- 
nity, without remorſe and without principle. Do 
you think I will ever make any ſubmiſſions to a 
man by whom I am thus treated, that I will fall 
down at the feet of one who is to me a devil, or 
kiſs the hand that is red with my blood ? 

In that reſpect, anſwered Mr. Foreſter, do as 
you ſhall think proper. I muſt confeſs that your 


firmneſs and conſiſtency aſtoniſn me. They add 


ſomething to what I had conceived of human pow- 
ers. Perhaps you have choſen the part which all 
things confidered may ſerve your purpoſe beſt, 


though I think more moderation would be more 
conciliating. The exterior of innocence will, I 


grant, ſtagger the perſons who may have the di- 
rection of your fate, but it will never be able to 
prevail againſt plain and incontrovertible facts. 
But I have done with you. 1 ſee in you a new in- 
ſtance of that abuſe which is ſo generally made of 
talents the admiration of an undiſcerning public. 
I regard you with horror. And all that remains is 
that I ſhould diſcharge my duty in conſigning you 


as a monſter of depravity to the juſtice of your 
country. 


No, 
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No, rejoined Mr. Falkland, to that I can never 


- conſent. I baye put a reſtraint upon myſelf thus 


far, becauſe it was right that evidence and en- 
quiry ſhould take their courſe. I have ſuppreſſed 
all my habits and ſentiments, becauſe it ſeemed 
due to the public that hypocriſy ſhould be un- 
maſked. But I can ſuffer this violence no longer. 
I have through my whole life interfered to 
protect, not overbear the ſufferer ; and I muſt do 
ſo now. I feel not the fmalleſt reſentment of his 
impotent attacks upon my character; I ſmile at 
their malice; and they make no diminution in my 
benevolence to their author. Let him ſay what 
he pleaſes; he cannot hurt me, It was prop 

that he ſhould be brought to public ſhame, that 
other people might not be deceived by him as we 
have been. But there is no neceſſity for proceed 
ing any farther; and I muſt inſiſt upon it that he 
be permitted to depart wherever he pleaſes. I am 
ſorry that public intereſt affords ſo gloomy a proſ- 


pect for his future happineſs. 


Mr. Falkland, anſwered Mr. Foreſter, theſe ſen- 
timents do honour to your humanity; but I muſt 
not give way to them. They only ſerve to fet in 


| a ſtronger light the venom of this ſerpent, this 


monſter of ingratitude, who firſt robs bis: bene- 
factor, and then reviles him. Wretch that you 
are, will nothing move you? Are you inacceſſi- 
ble to remorſe? Are you not ſtruck to the heart 
with the unmerited goodneſs of your maſter ? Vile 
calumniator ! you are the abhorrence of nature, 
the opprobrium of the human ſpecies, and the 
earth can only be freed from an inſupportable bur- 
then by your being exterminated ! Recollect, ſir, 
that this villain, at the very moment that you are 
exerciſing ſuch unexampled forbearance in bis be- 
half, has the preſumption to charge you with pro- 

N ſecuting 
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ſecuting a crime of which you know him to be 
innocent, nay, with having conveyed the pretend- 
ed ſtolen goods among his property for the expreſs 
purpoſe of ruining him. By this unexampled vil- 
Jainy he makes it your duty to free the world from 
ſuch a peft, and your intereſt to admit no relaxin 
in Jour purſuit of him, leſt the world ſhould be 
perſuaded by your clemency to credit his vile in- 
ſinuations. . | W 82: 
I care not for conſequences, replied Mr. Falk- 
land, I will obey the dictates of my own mind; I 
will never lend my perſonal aſſiſtance to the reform- 
ing mankind by axes and gibbets; I am ſure things 
will never go well, till honour and not law be the 
dictator of mankind, till vice is taught to ſhrink 
before the reſiſtleſs might of inborn dignity, and 
not before the cold formality of ſtatutes. If my 
calumniator were worthy of my reſentment I would 
chaſtiſe bim with my own ſword, and not that of 
the magiſtrate ; but in the preſent caſe I ſmile at 
his malice, and reſolve to ſpare him, as the gene- 
Tous lord of the foreſt ſpares the inſect that would 
diſt urb his repoſe. e 15 54 
The language you now hold, ſaid Mr. Foreſter, 
is that of romance, and not of reaſon. Yet I can- 
not Sut be ſtruck with the contraſt exhibited be- 
fore me of the magnanimity of virtue and the ob- 
ſtinate, impenetrable injuſtice of guilt. While 
'your mind overflows with goodneſs, nothing can 
touch the heart of this thrice-bred villain. I ſhall 
never forgive myſelf for having once been entrap- 
ped by his deteſtable arts. This is no time for us 
to ſettle the queſtion between chivalry and law. I 
ſhall therefore ſimply inſiſt as a magiſtrate, having 
taken the evidence in this felony, upon my right 
and duty of following the courſe of juſtice, and 
committing the accuſed to the county jail. p 
44 | A ter 
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After ſome farther conteſt Mr. Falkland, find- 
ing Mr. Foreſter obſtinate and impracticable, with- 
drew his oppoſition. Accordingly a proper officer 
was ſummoned from the neighbouring village, a 
mittimus made out, and one of Mr. Falkland's 
carriages prepared to conduct me to the place of 
cuſtody. It will eaſily be imagined that this ſudden 
reverſe was very painfully felt by me. Ilooked round 
on the ſervants who had been the ſpectators of my 
examinations,. but not one of them. either by word 
or geſture expreſſed any compaſhon for my calami- 
ty. The robbery of 'which I was accuſed appeared 
to them atrocious from-its magnitude, and what- 
ever ſparks of compaſſion might otherwiſe have. 
ſprung up in, their ee and undiſciplined 
minds, were totally obliterated by indignation at 
my ſuppoſed profligacy in recriminating upon their 
worthy and excellent maſter. My fate being already 
determined, and one of the ſervants diſpatched fer 
the officer, Mr. Foreſter and Mr. Falkland with- 
drew, and left me in the cuſtody of two others. 
I One of theſe was the ſervant who had gone in 
” purſuit of me and found me at the market-town 
from whence I had intended to take coach for Lon- 
= don. I was willing accurately to diſcover the ſtate 
= of mind of thoſe who had been witneſſes of this 
ſcene, and who had had ſome previous opportunity 
ol obſerving my character and manners. I therefore 
endeavoured to open a converſation with bim. 
Well, my good Thomas, ſaid I, in a querulous 
tone and with a heſitating manner, am I not a moſt 


| miſerable creature ? | 
Do not ſpeak to me, maſter Williams! You have 

| given me a ſhock that I ſhall not get the better of 
| for one while. You were hatched by a hen, as the 


ſaying is, but you came of the ſpawn of a cocka- 
trice, I am glad to my heart, that honeſt farmer 
en e | Williams 


7" "I 
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Williams is dead, your villany would elſe have made 
him. curſe the day that ever he was born. | 
Thomas, I am innocent! I ſwear oy, 8 gre 
God 22 ſhall judge me another day, I am inno- 
cent | | 
Pray, do not ſwear! for goodneſs ſake, do not 
ſwear! Your poor ſoul is damned enough without 
that. For your ſake, lad, I will never take any 
body's word, nor truſt to appearances, thof 
it ſhould be an angel. Lord bleſs us! how 
ſmoothly you palavered it over, for all the world as 
if you had been as fair as a new-born babe! But it 
will not do; you will never be able to perſuade peo- 
ple that black is white. For my own part I have 


done with you. I loved you yeſterday, all one as 


if you had been my own brother. To day I love 
you ſo well, that I would go ten miles with all the 
pleaſure in life to ſee you hanged. _ ($463 2468 
Good God! Thomas, have you the heart? What 
a Change ! I call God to witneſs IJ have done no- 
thing to deſerve it]! What a world do we live in! 
Hold your tongue, boy ! It makes my very heart 
ſick to hear you ! I would not lay a night under the 
ſame roof with you for all the world ! I ſhould ex- 


& the houſe to fall and cruſh ſuch wickedneſs ! 


admire that the earth does not open and ſwallow 
ou alive! It is poiſon ſo much as to look at you! 
1 you go on at this hardened rate, I believed from 


my ſoul that the people you talk to will tear you to 
pieces, and you will never live to come to the gal 


lows. Oh, yes, you do well to pity yourſelf : poor, 
tender thing ! that ſpit venom all round you like a 
toad, and leave the very ground upon which you 
crawl infected with your ſlime. 


Finding the perſon with whom I talked thus im- 


penetrable to all I could ſay, and conſidering that 
the advantage to be gained was but ſmall * 
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could overcome his prepoſſeſſion, I took his advice 
and was ſilent. It was not much longer before 
every thing was prepared for my departure, and I 
was conducted to the ſame priſon which had ſo 
lately incloſed the wretched and innocent Haw- 
kinſes. They too had been the victims of Mr. 
Falkland. He exhibited, upon a very contracted 
ſcale indeed, but in which the truth of delineation 
was faithfully ſuſtained, a copy of what monarchs 
are, who reckon among the inſtruments of their 
power priſons of ſtate. 


CHAP, 


ADVENTURES 


CHAP. I. 


and like the majority of my brethren had given 
dition of thoſe who committed offence againſt, or 
became obnoxious to ſuſpicion from the community. 
Oh, how enviable is the moſt tottering ſhed under 
which the labourer retires to reſt, compared with 
the reſidence of theſe walls! 

To me every thing was new, the maſſy doors, 
the reſounding locks, the gloomy paſſages, the 
grated windows, and the characteriſtic looks of the 
keepers, accuſtomed to reject every petition, and 
to ſteel their hearts againſt feeling and pity. Cu- 
rioſity and a ſenſe of my ſituation induced me to 
fix my eyes on the faces of theſe men, but in a 
few minutes I drew them away with unconquer- 
able loathing. It is impoſſible to deſcribe the ſort 
of ſqualidneſs and filth with which theſe manſions 
are diſtinguiſhed. I have ſeen dirty faces in dirty 
apartments, which have nevertheleſs borne the 
impreſſion of health, and ſpoke careleſſneſs and le- 
vity rather than diſtre(s. , But the dirt of a priſon 
ſpeaks ſadneſs to the heart, and appears to be alrea- 

dy in a ſtate of putridity and infection. 
Il wasdetained for more than an hour in the apart- 
ment of the keeper, one turnkey after another 
coming in, hat they might make themſelves fami- 
liar with my perſon. As I was already conſidered 

FT ns re as 


For my own part I had never ſeen a priſon, 


myſelf little concern to enquire what was the con- - 
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a3 guilty of felony to a conſiderable amount, I 
underwent a rigorous ſearch, and they took from 
me a penknife, a-pair of ſciflars, and that part of 
my money which was in gold. It was debated 
whether or not theſe ſhould be ſealed up, to be re- 
turned to me, as they ſaid, as ſoon as I ſhould be 
acquitted ; and had I not diſplayed an unexpected 
firmneſs of manner and vigour of expoſtulation, 
ſuch was the conduct that would have been pur- 
ſued. Having undergone theſe ceremonies, I was 
thruſt into a day-room in which all the perſons 
then under confinement for felony were aſſembled, 
to the number of eleven. Each of them was too 
much engaged in his own reflections to take notice 
of me, Of theſe two were impriſoned for horſe- 
ſtealing, and three for having ſtolen a ſheep, one 
for ſhop-lifting, one for coining, two for highway- 
robbery and two for burglary. 

The horſe-ſtealers were engaged in a game at 
cards, which. was preſently interrupted by a dif- 
ference of opinion, attended with great vocifera- 
tion, they calling upon one and another to decide 
it to no purpoſe, one paying no attention to their 
ſummons, and another leaving them in the midſt 
of their ſtory, being no longer able to endure his 
own internal anguiſh in the midit of their mum- 
mery. 

It is a cuſtom among thieves to conſtitute a ſort 
of mock tribunal of their own body, from whoſe 
deciſion _— one is informed whether he ſhall be 
acquitted, reſpited or pardoned, as well as reſpect- 
ing the moſt ſkilful way of conducting his defence. 
One. of the houſebreakers who had already paſſed 
this ordeal was ſtalking up and down the room 
with a forced bravery, exclaiming to his companion 
that he was as rich as the duke of Bedford himſelf. 


He had five guineas and a half, which was as much 
Vor. II. B | as 


- 
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as he could poſſibly ſpend in the courſe of the en- 

ſuing month, and what happened after that it was 

Jack Ketch's buſineſs to ſee to, not his. As he 

uttered theſe words he threw himſelf abruptly upon 

a bench that was near him, and ſeemed to be aſleep 
in a moment. But his ſleep was uneaſy and dif- 
turbed, his breathing was hard, and at intervals 
Had rather the nature of a groan. A young fellow 
from the other fide of the room came ſoftly. to the 
place where he lay with a large knife in his hand, 
and preſſed the back of it with ſuch violence upon 
his neck, the head hanging over the ſide of the 
bench, that it was not till after ſeyeral efforts that 
he was able.to riſe. Oh, Jack ! cried this manual 
Jeſter, I had almoſt done your buſineſs for you 
The other expreſſed no marks of reſentment, but 
ſullenly anſwered, Damn you, why did not you 
take the edge? It would have been the beſt thing 
you have done this many a day *! 

The caſe of one of the perſons committed for 
highway-robbery was not a little extraordinary. 
He was a common ſoldier, of a moſt engaging 
phyſiognomy, and two and twenty years of age, 
The proſecutor, who had been robbed one evening 
as he returned very late from the alehouſe, of the 
ſum of three ſhillings, ſwore poſitively to his per- 
ſon. The character of the priſoner was ſuch as 
has ſeldom been equalled. 'The meanneſs of his 
condition did not preclude him from the purſuit of 
intellectual cultivation; and he drew his favourite 
amuſement from the works of Virgil and Horace. 
His integrity had been proverbially great. In one 
inſtance he had been employed by a lady to convey 
a ſum of a thouſand pounds to a perſon at — 

m 


* This :ncident really occurred, and was witneſſed by a friend 
of the author a few years ſince in Newgate. 
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miles diſtance: in another he was intruſted by a 
gentleman during his abſence with the care of his 
houſe and furniture to the value of at leaſt five 
times that ſum. His babits of thinking were pe- 
culiar, full of juſtice, ſimplicity and wiſdom. He 
from time to time earned money of his officers by 
his peculiar. excellence in furbithing arms; but he 
declined offers that had been made him to become 
a ſerjeant or a corporal, ſaying, that he did not 
want money, and that in a new ſituation he ſhould 
have leſs leiſure for ſtudy. He was equally con- 
ſtant in refuſing preſents that were offered him by 
perſons that had been ſtruck with his merit: not 
that he was under the influence of falſe delicacy 
and pride, but that his conſcience would not allow 
him to accept that, the want of which he did not 
feel to be an evil. This man died while I was in 
priſon. I received his laſt breath *. 

The whole day I was obliged to ſpend in the 
company of theſe men, ſome of them having really 
committed the actions laid to their charge, others 
whom their ill fortune had rendered the victims of 
ſuſpicion. The whole was a ſcene of miſery ſuch 
as nothing ſhort of actual obſervation can ſuggeſt 
to the mind. Some were noiſy and obſtreperous, 
endeavouring by a falſe bravery to keep at bay the 
remembrance of their condition; while others, 
incapable even of this effort, had the torment of 
their thoughts aggravated by the perpetnal noiſe and 
confuſion that prevailed around them. In the faces 
of thoſe who aſſumed the moſt courage you might 
trace the furrows of anxious care, and in the midſt 
of their laboured hilarity dreadful ideas would ever 
and anon intrude, convulſing their features and 


B 2 working 


A ſtory extremely ſimilar to this is to be found in the New- 
gate Calendar, Vol. I. p. 382. : 
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working every line into an expreſſion of the keeneſt 
agony. To theſe men the ſun brought no return 
of joy: Day after day rolled on, but their ſtate 
was immutable. Exiſtence was to them a theatre 
of invariable melancholy; every moment was a 
moment of ànguiſh, yet did they wiſh to prolong 
that moment, fearful that the coming period would 
bring a ſeverer fate. They thought of the paſt 
with inſupportable repentance, each man contented 
to give his right hand, to have again the choice of 
that peace and liberty which he had unthinkingly 
bartered away. We talk of inſtruments of tor- 
turez Engliſhmen take credit to themſelves for 
having baniſhed the uſe of them from their happy 
ſhore! Alas, he that has obſerved the ſecrets of a 
priſon, well knows that there is infinitely more tor- 
ture in the lingering exiſtence of a criminal, in the 
filent, intolerable minutes that he ſpends, than in 
the tangible miſery of whips and racks! 
Such were our days. -Atſun-ſet our jailors ap- 
peared, and ordered each man to come away, and 
be locked into his dungeon. It was a bitter ag- 
gravation of our fate to be under the arbitrary 
controul of theſe fellows. They felt no man's ſor- 
row; they were of all men leaſt capable of any 
ſort of feeling. They had a barbarous and ſullen 
pleaſure in ifſuing their deteſted mandates, and 
obſerving the mournful reluctance with which they 
were obeyed. Whatever they direCted, it was in 
vain to expoſtulate ; fetters and bread and water 
were the ſure conſequences of reſiſtance. Their 
tyranny had no other limit than their own caprice 
to whom ſhall the unfortunate felon appeal? To 
what purpoſe complain, when his complaints are 
ſure to be received with incredulity ? A tale of 
mutiny and neceſſary precaution is the unfailing 
refuge 
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refuge of the keeper, and this tale is an everlaſt- 
ing bar againſt redreſs. 1 
Our dungeons were cells, 7+ feet by 62, below 
the ſurface of the ground, damp, without window, 
light or air, except from a few holes worked for 
that purpoſe in the door. In ſome of theſe miſera- 
ble receptacles three perſons were put to ſleep to- 
gether *. I was fortunate enough to have one to 
myſelf. It was now the approach of winter. We 
were not allowed to have candles; and, as I have 
already ſaid, were thruſt in here at ſun-ſet and not 
liberated till the returning day. This was our ſitu- 
ation for fourteen or fifteen hours out of the four 
and twenty I had never been accuſtomed to ſleep 
more than fix or ſeven hours, and my inclination 
to ſleep was now leſs than ever. Thus was I re- 
duced to ſpend half my day in this dreary abode 
and in compleat darkneſs. This was no trifling 
aggravation of my lot. | 25 
Among my melancholy reflections I taſked my 
memory, and counted over the doors, the locks, 
the chains, the maſſy walls and grated windows 
that were between me and liberty. Theſe, ſaid I, 
are the engines that tyranny fits down in cold and 
ferious meditation to invent. This is the empire 
that man exerciſes over man. Thus is a being, 
formed to expatiate, to act, to ſmile and enjoy, 
reſtrided and benumbed. How great muſt be his 
depravity or heedleſſneſs who vindicates this ſcheme 


for changing health and gaiety and ſerenity, into 


the wanneſs of a dungeon and the deep furrows 
of agony and deſpair | 


Thank God, exclaims the Engliſhman, we have 
no Baſlille ! Thank God, with us no man can be 


puniſhed without a crime! Unthinking wretch |! 
Is 


* Scc Howard on Priſons. 
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Is that a country of hberty where thouſands lan- 
guiſh in dungeons and fetters? Go, go, ignorant 
fool! and viſit the ſcenes of our prifons'! witneſs 
their unwholeſomeneſs, their filth, the tyranny of 
their governors, the miſery of their inmates ] Af- 
ter that ſne me the man ſhameleſs enough to tri- 
wmph, and ſay, England has no Baſtille! Is there 
any charge ſo frivolous upon which men are not 
conſigned to theſe deteſted abodes ? Is there any 
villainy that is not practiſed by juſtices and proſe- 
eutors ? But againft all this, perhaps you have been 
told, there is redreſs, Yes, a redreſs, that it is 
the conſummation of inſult ſo much as to name! 
Where ſhall the poor wretch, reduced to the laſt 
deſpair, and to whom acquittal perhaps comes juſt 
time enough to ſave him from perjſhing,—where 
Mall this man find leiſure, and much leſs money, to 
Tee counſel and officers, and purchaſe the tedious, 
dear-bought remedy of the law? No, he is too 
happy to leave his dungeon and the memory of his 
dungeon behind him; and the ſame tyranny and 
wanton oppreſſion become the inheritance of his 
ſucceſſor. | 

For myſelf I looked round upon my walls, and 
Jorward upon the premature death J had too much 
reaſon to expect; I conſulted my own heart that 
whiſpered nothing but innocence ; and I ſaid, 'This 
is ſociety. This is the object, the diftribution of 
Juſtice, which is the end of human reaſon. For 
this ſages have toiled, and the midnight oil has 
been waſted, This! 

The reader will forgive this digreſſion from the 
immediate ſubject of my ſtory. If it ſhould be 
ſaid, theſe are general remarks; let it be remem- 
bered that they are the dear-bought reſult of ex- 
perience. It is from the. fulneſs of a buriting 
heart that invective thus flows to my pen. Theſe 
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are not the declamations of a man deſirous to be 


eloquent. I have felt the iron ſlavery grating upon 
my ſoul. 
[ believed that miſery, more pure than that which 
T now endured, had never fallen to the lot of a 
human being. I recollected with aſtoniſhment 


puerile eagerneſs to be brought to the teſt and have 


my innocence examined. I execrated it as the vileſt 

and moſt inſufferable pedantry. I exclaimed in the 

bitterneſs of my heart, Of what value is a fair 

fame ? It is the jewel of men formed to be amuſed 
with baubles. Without it I might have had ſere- 
nity of heart and chearfulneſs of occupation, peace 

and liberty; why ſhould I confign my happinels 
to other men's arbitration ? But, if a fair fame 

were of the moſt inexpreſſible value, is this the 

method which common ſenſe would preſcribe to 
retrieve it? The language which theſe inſtitutions 
hold out to the unfortunate is, Come, and be ſhut 
out from the light of day, be the affociate of thoſe 
whom ſociety has marked out for her abhorrence, 
be the flave of jailers, be loaded with fetters; thus 
ſhall you be cleared from every unworthy aſper- 
fion, and reſtored to reputation and honour ! This 
is the conſolation ſhe affords to thofe whoſe malig- 
nity or folly, private pique or unfounded poſi- 
tiveneſs have without the ſmalleſt foundation loaded 
with calumny. For myſelf I felt my own inno- 
cence, and I foon found upon enquiry that three- 
fourths of thofe who are regularly ſubjected to a 
ſimilar treatment, are perſons, whom even with 
all the ſuperciliouſneſs and precipitation of our 
courts of juſtice no evidence can be found to 
convict. ow ſlender then muſt be that man's 
portion of information and diſcernment, who is 


willing to commit his character and welfare to ſuch 
guardianfhip ! 


But 
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But my caſe was even worſe than this. I inti- 
mately felt that a trial, ſuch as inſtitution is able 
to make it, is only the worthy ſequel of ſuch a be- 
ginning. What chance had I, after the purgation 
1 was now ſuffering, that I ſhould come out ac- 
quitted at laſt ? What probability was there that 
the trial I had juſt endured in the houſe of Mr. 
Falkland was not juſt as fair as any that might 
be expected to follow ? No, I have already antici- 
pated my own condemnation. 

Thus was I cut off for ever from all that exiſt- 
ence has to beſtow, from all the high hopes I had 
1o often conceived, from all the future excellence 
my ſoul ſo much delighted to imagine, to ſpend a 
few weeks in a miſerable priſon, and then to periſh 
by the hands of the public executioner. No lan- 
guage can do juſtice to the indignant and ſoul- 
ſickening loathing that theſe ideas excited. My 
reſentment was not reſtricted to my proſecutor, 
but extended itſelf to take in the whole machine of 
human ſociety, 1 could never believe that all this 
was the fair reſult of inſtitutions inſeparable from 
the general good. I regarded the whole human 
ſpecies as ſo many hangmen and torturers. I con- 
ſidered them as confederated to tear me to pieces; 
and this wide ſcene of inexorable perſecution in- 
flicted upon me inexpreſſible agony. I looked on 
this fide and on that; I was innocent, I had a 
right to expect aſſiſtance; but every heart was ready 
to lend its force to make my ruin ſecure. No man 
that has not felt in his own moſt momentous con- 
cerns juſtice, eternal truth, unalterable equity en- 
gaged in his behalf; and on the other {ide brute 
force, impenetrable obſtinacy and unfeeling inſo- 
lence, can imagine the ſenſations that then paſſed 
through my mind. I ſaw treachery triumphant 
and enthroned ; I ſaw the finews of innocence 
crumbled into duſt by the gripe of almighty _=_ 

at 
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What relief had I from theſe ſenſations ? Was 
it relief that I ſpent the day in the midſt of pro- 
fligacy and execrations, that I ſaw reflected from 


every countenance agonies only inferior to my 


own ? He that would form a lively idea of the re- 
gions of the damned, needed only to witneſs for 
{ix hours a ſcene to which I was confined for many 
months. Not for one hour could I withdraw my- 
ſelf from this complexity of horrors, or take re- 
fuge in the calmneſs of meditation. Air, exer- 
ciſe, ſeries, contraſt, thoſe grand enliveners of the 


human frame, I was for ever debarred, by the in- 


exorable tyranny under which I was fallen. Nor 
did I find the ſolitude of my nightly dungeon leſs 
inſupportable. Its only furniture was the ſtraw 
that ſerved me for my repoſe. It was narrow, damp 
and unwholeſome. The flumbers of a mind, 
wearied like mine with the moſt deteſtable uni- 
formity, to whom neither amuſement nor occupa- 
tion ever offered themſelves to beguile the painful 
hours, were ſhort, diſturbed and unrefreſhing. 
My ſleeping, ſtill more than my waking thoughts, 
were full of perplexity, deformity and diſorder. 
To theſe flumbers ſucceeded the hours which by 
the regulations of our priſon I was obliged though 
awake to ſpend in ſolitary and chearleſs darkneſs. 
Here I had neither books, nor pens, nor any thing 
upon which to engage my attention; all was a 
ſightleſs blank. How was a mind, active and in- 
defatigable like mine, to endure this miſery ? I 
could not fink it in lethargy ;. I could not forget 
my woes; they haunted me with unintermitted and 
demoniac malice. Cruel, inexorable policy of 
human affairs, that condemns a man to torture like 
this; that ſanctions it and knows not what is done 
under its ſanction; that is too ſupine and unfeeling 
to. enquire into theſe petty details; that calls this 

B 5 the 
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the ordeal of innocence and the protector of free- 
dom ! A thouſand times I could have daſhed my 
brains againſt the walls of my dungeon; a thou- 
{and times | longed for death, and wiſhed with in- 
expreſſible ardour for an end to what I ſuffered ; a 
thouſand times I meditated ſuicidè, and ruminated 
in the bitterneſs of my ſoul upon the different 
means of eſcaping from the load of exiſtence. 
What had I to do with life? I had ſeen enough to 
make me repard it with deteſtation. Why ſhould 
1 wait the lingering proceſs of legal deſpotiſm, 
and not dare ſo much as to die but when and how 
its inſtruments decreed? Still ſome inexplicable 
tuggeſtion withheld my hand. I clung with deſ- 
perate fondneſs. to this ſhadow of exiitence, its 
myſterious attractions and its hopeleſs proſpects. 
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CHAP, III. 


Sv CH were the reflections that haunted the 
firſt days of my impriſonment, in conſequence of 
which they were ſpent in perpetual anguiſh. But 
after a time nature, wearied with diſtreſs, would 
no longer ſtoop to the burthen; thought, which 
is inceſſantly varying, introduced a ſeries of re- 
flections totally different. g 
My fortitude revived. I had always been ac- 
euſtomed to chearfulneſs, good-humour and ſere- 
nity, arid this habit now returned to viſit.me at 
the bottom of my dungeon. No ſooner did my 
contemplations take this turn, than I ſaw the rea- 
ſonableneſs and poſlibility of tranquillity and peace, 
and my mind whiſpered to me the propriety of 
ſhowing in this forlorn condition that I was ſupe- 
rior to all my perſecutors. Bleſſed ſtate of inno- 
cence and ſelf-approbation ! The ſunſhine of con- 
ſcious integrity pierced through all the barriers of 
my cell, and fpoke ten thouſand times more joy to 
my heart than the accumulated ſplendours of na- 
ture and art can communicate to the ſlaves of vice. 
I found out the ſecret of employing my mind. 
I ſaid, I am ſhut up for half the day in total dark- 
neſs without any external ſource of amuſement ; 
the other half I ſpend in the midſt of noiſe, tur- 
bulence and confuſiou. What then? Can TI nct 
draw amuſement from the itores of my own mind ? 
Is it not freighted with various knowledge ? Have 
I not been employed from my infancy in gratifying 
an inſatiable curioſity ? When ſhould I derive be- 


nefit 
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nefit from theſe ſuperior advantages, if not at pre- 
ſent? Accordingly | taſked the ſtores of my me- 
mory and my powers of invention. I amuſed my- 
ſelf with recollecting the hiſtory of my life. By 


degrees I called to mind a number of minute cir- 


cumſtances which but for this exerciſe would have 
been for ever forgotten. I repaſſed in my thoughts 
whole converſations, I recollected their ſubjects, 
their arrangement, their incidents and frequent! 
their very words. I muſed upon theſe ideas till I 
was totally abſorbed in thought. I repeated them 
till my mind glowed with enthuſiaſm. I had m 
different employments fitted for the ſolitude of the 
night in which | could give full ſcope to the im- 
pulſes of my mind, and the uproar of the day in 
which my chief object was to be inſenſible to the 
diſorder with which 1 was ſurrounded. © 

By degrees I quitted my own ſtory, and amuſed 
myſelf with imaginary adventures. I figured to 


myſelf every ſituation in which I could be placed, 


and conceived the conduct to be obſerved in each. 
Thus ſcenes of inſult and danger, of tenderneſs 
2nd oppreſſion became familiar to me. In fancy I 
often paſſed the awful hour of diflolving nature. 
In ſome of my reverics I boiled with impetuous 
indignation, and in others 2 collected the 
whole force of my mind for ſome fearful encoun- 
ter. I cultivated the powers of oratory ſuited to 
theſe different ſtates, and improved more in elo- 
quence in the ſolitude of my dungeon, than per- 
haps I ſhould have done in the buſieſt and moſt 
crowded ſcenes. At length I proceeded to as re- 
gular a diſpoſition of my time, as the man in his 
ſtudy who paſſes from mathematics to poetry, and 
from poetry to the law of nations in the different 
parts of each fingle day; and I as ſeldom infringed 
upon my plan. Nor were my ſubjeQts of _ 
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ſition leſs numerous than his. I went over, b 
the aſſiſtance of memory only, a conſiderable part 
of Euclid during my confinement, and revived day 
after day the ſeries of facts and incidents in ſome 
of the moſt celebrated hiſtorians. 

While I was thus employed I reflected with ex- 
ultation upon the degree in which man is inde- 
pendent of the ſmiles and frowns of fortune. I 
was beyond her reach, for I could fall no lower. 
To an ordinary eye I might ſeem deſtitute and 
miferable, but in reality I wanted for + 
My fare was coarſe; but I was in health. y 
dungeon was noiſome; but I felt no inconvenience. 
I was fhut up from the uſual means of exerciſe 
and air; but I found the method of exerciſing my- 
ſelf even to perſpiration in my dungeon. I had no 
means of withdrawing my perſon from a diſguſtful 
ſociety in the moſt chearful and valuable part of 
the day; but I ſoon brought to perfeCtion the art 
of withdrawing my thoughts, and ſaw and heard 
the people about me for juſt as ſhort a time and as 
ſeldom as I pleaſed. 

Such is man in himſelf confidered; ſo ſimple 
his nature; ſo few his wants. How different from 
the man of artificial ſociety! Palaces are built for 
his reception, a thouſand vehicles provided for his 
exerciſe, provinces are ranſacked for the gratifica- 
tion of his appetite, and the whole world traverſed 
to ſupply him with apparel and furniture, Thus 
vaſt is his expenditure, and the purchaſe ſlavery. 
He 1s dependent on a thouſand accidents for tran- 
quillity and health, and his body and ſoul are at 
the devotion of whoever will ſatisfy his imperious 
cravings. | 

In addition to the diſadvantages of my preſent 
ſituation, I was reſerved for an ignominious death. 
What then? Every man muſt die, No. man 


knows 
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knows how ſoon. It ſurely is not worſe to en- 
counter the king of terrors in health and with 
every advantage for the colleCtion of fortitude, than 
to encounter him already half ſubdued by ſickneſs, 
and ſuffering. I was reſolved at leaſt fully to poſ- 
ſeſs the days I had to live, and this is peculiarly in 
the power of the man who preſerves his health to 
the laſt moment of his exiſtence. Why ſhould I 
fuffer my mind to be invaded by unavailing re- 
grets? Every ſentiment of-vanity, or rather of 
independence and juſtice within me, inſtigated me 
to ſay to my perſecutor, You may cut off my ex- 
iſtence, but you cannot diſturb my ſerenity. 
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IN the midſt of theſe reflections another thought, 
which had not before ſtruck me, occurred to my 
mind. I exult, ſaid I, and reaſonably, over the 
impotence of my perſecutor. Is not that impo- 
tence greater than I have yet imagined? I ſay, 
he may cut off my exiſtence, but cannot diſturb 
my ſerenity. It is true: my mind, the clearneſs 
of my ſpirit, the firmneſs of my temper, are be- 
yond his reach; is not my life equally ſo, if I 
pleaſe? What are the material obſtacles that man 
never ſubdued ? What is the undertaking ſo ar- 
duous that by ſome has not been accompliſhed ? 
And, if by others, 1 not by me? Had they 
ſtronger motives than I? Was exiſtence more va- 
rioufly endeared to them, or had they more nu- 
merous methods by which to animate and adorn 
it? Many of thoſe who have exerted moſt perſe- 
verance and intrepidity were obviouſly my inferiors 
in that reſpect. Why ſhould not I be as daring as 
they? Adamant and ſteel have a ductility like water 
to a mind ſufficiently bold and contemplative. The 
mind is its own place; and is endowed with pow- 
ers that might enable it to laugh at the tyrant's 
vigilance. I paſſed and repaſſed theſe ideas in my 
mind; and, heated with the contemplation, I ſaid, 
No, I will not die | 
My reading in early youth had been extremely 
miſcellaneous. 1 had read of houſebreakers to 
whom locks and bolts were a jeſt, and who, vain 
of their art, exhibited the experiment of entering 


a houſe 
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a houſe the moſt ſtrongly barricaded, with as little 
noiſe and almoſt as little trouble as other men 
would lift up a latch. This circumſtance had 
caught my attention. There is nothing ſo intereſt - 
ing to the juvenile mind as the wonderful; there 
is no power that it ſo eagerly covets as that of 
aſtonifhing ſpectators by its miraculous exertions. 
Mind appeared to my untutored refleftions vague, 
airy and unfettered, the ſuſceptible perceiver of 
reaſons, but never intended by nature to be the 
ſlave of force. Why ſhould it be in the power of 
man to overtake and hold me by force? Why, 
when I chooſe to withdraw myſelf, ſhould I not be 
capable of eluding the moſt vigilant ſearch ? Theſe 
limbs and this trunk are a cumbrous and unfor- 
tunate load for the power of thinking to drag along 
with it; but why ſhould not the power of thinking 
be able to lighten the load till it ſhall be no longer 
felt? — Theſe early modes of reflection were by 
no means indifferent to my preſent enquiries. 

Our next-door neighbour at my father's houſe 
bad been a carpenter. Freſh from the ſort of 
reading, I have mentioned, I was eager to examine 
his tools, their powers and their uſes. This car- 

enter was a man of a ſtrong and vigorous mind; 
and, his faculties having been chiefly confined to 
the range of his profeſſion, he was fertile in expe- 
riments and ingenious in reaſoning upon theſe 
particular topics. I therefore obtained from him 
conſiderable ſatisfaction; and, my mind being ſet 
in action, I ſometimes even improved upon the 
hints he furniſhed. His converſation was particu- 
Jarly agreeable to me; | at firſt worked with him 
ſometimes for my amuſement, and afterwards occa- 
fionally for a ſhort time as his journeyman. I was 
conſtitutionally vigorous, my bones well knit, and 
my limbs finewy and powerful; and by the expe- 
Tience 
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rience thus attained I added to the abſtract poſſeſ- 
ſion of power the ſkill of applying it, when I 
pleaſed, in ſuch a manner as that no part ſhould be 
inefficient. 

It is a ſtrange, but no uncommon ſeature in the 
human mind, that the very reſource of which we 
ſtand in greateſt need in a critical ſituation, though 
already accumulated it may be by preceding in- 
duſtry, fails to preſent itſelf at the time when it 
ſhould be called into ation. 'Thus my mind had 
paſſed through two very different ſtages ſince my 
impriſonment, before this means of liberation ſug- 
geſted itſelf. My faculties were overwhelmed in 
the firſt inſtance, and raiſed to a pitch of enthu- 
ſiaſm in the ſecond, while in both I took it for 
granted in a manner that I muſt paſſively ſubmut to 
the good pleaſure of my perſecutors. 

During the period in which my mind had been 
thus undecided, the aſſizes, which were held twice 
a year in the town in which I was a priſoner, came 
on. Upon this occaſion my caſe was not brought 
forward, but was ſuffered to ſtand over ſix months 
longer. It would have been juſt the ſame, if I 
had had as ſtrong reaſon to expect acquittal, as I 
had conviction, If I had been apprehended upon 
the moſt frivolous reaſons upon which any juſtice 
of the peace ever thought proper to cammit a 
naked beggar for trial, I muſt ſtill have waited 
about two hundred and ſeventeen days, before m 
innocence could be cleared. So imperfect are the 
effects of the boaſted laws of a country whoſe 
legiſlators hold their aſſembly. from four to ſix 
months in every year! I never certainly diſcover- 
ed whether this delay were owing to any inter- 
ference on the part of my proſecutor, or whether 
it fell out in the regular adminiſtration of juſtice, 
which is too ſolemn and dignified to — 

| itſelk 
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itſelf to the rights or benefit of an inſignificant 
individual. 

The term of my impriſonment was thus unac- 
countably prolonged. But this was not the only 
incident that occurred to me during my confine- 
ment for which I could find no ſatisfactory ſolu- 
tion. It was nearly at the fame time, that is, when 
I had been little more than a month in durance, 
that the keeper began to alter his behaviour to me. 
He fent for me one morning into the part of the 
building which was appropriated for his own uſe, 
and after ſome heſitation told me he was ſorry my 
accommodations had been ſo indifferent, and aſked 
whether I ſhould like to have a chamber in his 
family? | was ſtruck with the unexpeQedneſs of 
this queſtion, and defired 'to know whether any 
body had employed him to aſk it. No, he replied; 
but, now the aſhzes were over, he had fewer 
felons on his hands, and more time to look about 
him He believed I was a good kind of a young 
man; and he had taken a fort of a liking to me. 
1 fixed my eye upon his countenance as he ſaid 
this. I could difcover none of the uſual ſymp- 
toms of kindnefs; he appeared to me to be acting 
A part, unnatural and that fat with aukwardneſs 
upon him. He went on however to offer me the 
liberty of eating at his table, which, if J choſe it, 
he ſaid would make no difference to him, and he 
ſhould not think of charging me any thing for it. 
He had always indeed as much upon his hands as 
one perſon could fee to; but his wife and his 
daughter Peggy would be woundily pleaſed to hear 
a perſon of learning talk, as he underſtood I was; 
and perhaps I might not feel myſelf diſagreeable in 
their company. | 

I reflected on this propoſal, and had little doubt, 
notwithſtanding what the keeper had affirmed - 
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the contrary, that it did not proceed from a 
ſpontaneous humanity in him, but that he had, to 
ſpeak the language of perſons of his caſt, good 
reaſons for what he did. I buſied myſelf in con- 
jectures as to who could' be the author of this ſort 
of indulgence and attention. The two moſt li 
perſons were Mr. Falkland and Mr. Foreſter. The 
latter I knew to be a man auſtere and inexorable 
towards thoſe whom he deemed vicious. He piqued 
himſelf upon being inſenſible to thoſe ſoſter emo- 
tions, which he believed to anſwer no other pur- 
poſe than to ſeduce us from our duty. Mr, Falk- 
land on the contrary was a man of the acuteſt ſen- 
ſibility; hence aroſe his pleaſures and his pains, 
his virtues-and his vices. Though he were the 
bittereſt enemy to whom I could poſſibly be ex- 
poſed, and though no ſentiments of humanity could 
divert or controul the bent of his mind, I yet per- 
ſuaded myſelf that he was more likely than his 
kinſman to viſit in idea the ſcene of my dungeon, 
and to feel impelled to alleviate my ſufferings. 
This conjecture was by no means calculated to 
ferve as balm to my mind. My thoughts were 
unavoidably full of irritation againſt my perſecutor. 
How could I think kindly of a man, in compe- 
tition with the gratification of whoſe ruling paſſion 
my good name or my life was deemed as of no 
conſideration? I faw him cruſhing the one and 
bringing the other into jeopardy, with a quietneſs 
and compoſure on his part that I could not recol- 
lect without horror. I knew not what were his 
plans reſpecting me. I knew not whether he trou- 
bled himſelf fo much as to form a barren wiſh for 
the preſervation of one, whoſe future proſpects he 
had fo iniquitouſly tarniſhed. I had hitherto been 
ſilent as to my principal topic of recrimination. 
But I was by no means certain that I ſhould con- 
ſent 
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ed of nine of its inhabitants, I left within three as 
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ſent to go out of the world in ſilence, the victim 
of this man's obduracy and art. In every view I 
felt my heart ulcerated with a ſenſe of his injuf- 
tice; and my very ſoul ſpurned theſe pitiful indul- 
gences, at a time that he was grinding me into 
duſt with the inexorableneſs of his vengeance. 

I was influenced by theſe ſentiments in my re- 
ply to the jailor; and I found a ſecret pleaſure in 
pronouncing them in all their bitterneſs. I viewed 
him with a ſarcaſtic ſmile, and ſaid, I was glad*to 
find him of a ſudden become ſo humane: I was 


not however without ſome penetration as to the 


humanity of a jailor, and could gueſs at the cir- 
cumſtances by which it was produced. But he 
might tell his employer that his cares were fruit- 


leſs; I would accept no favours from a man that 


held a halter about my neck, and had courage 
enough to endure the worſt both in time to come 
and now.—The jailor looked at me with aftoniſh- 
ment, and, turning upon his heel, exclaimed, 
Well done, my cock! You have not had your 


learning for nothing | ſee. You are ſet upon not 


dying dunghill. But that is to come, lad: you had 
better by haif keep your courage till you ſhall find 


it wanted. 


The aſſizes, which paſſed over without influence 
to me, produced a great revolution among m 
fellow priſoners. I lived long enough in the jail 
to witneſs a general mutation of its inhabitants. 
One of the houſebreakers and the coiner were 


hanged. Two more were caſt for tranſportation, 


and the reſt acquitted. The tranſports remained 
with us; and, though the priſon was thus lighten- 


many perſons on the feions' fide as I had found 
there on my firſt arrival. 


The 
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The ſoldier, whoſe ſtory I have already record- 
ed, died, on the evening of the very day on which 
the judges arriveg, of a diſeaſe the conſequence of 
his confinement. Such was the juſtice that re- 
ſulted from the laws of his country, to an indivi- 
dual who would have been the ornament of any 
age, one who of all the men I ever knew was in- 
expreſſibly the kindeſt, of the moſt feeling heart, 
of the moſt engaging and unaffected manners, and 
the moſt unblemithed life. The name of this man 
was Brightwel. Were it poſlible for my pen to 
conſecrate him to never dying fame, I could un- 
dertake no taſk more grateful to my heart. His 
judgment was penetrating and manly, totally un- 
mixed with imbecility and confuſion, while at the 
ſame time there was ſuch an uncontending frank- 
nets in his countenance, that a ſuperficial obſerver 
would have ſuppoſed he muſt have been the prey 
of the firſt plauſible knavery that was practiſed 
againſt him. Great reaſon have I to remember 
him with affection! He was the moſt ardent, and 
I had almoſt ſaid the laſt of my friends. Nor did 
] remain in this reſpeCt in his debt. There was 
indeed a great congeniality, if I may prefume to 
ſay ſo, in our characters, except that I cannot pre- 
tend to rival the magnitude of his genius, or to 
compare with, what the world has ſcarcely ſur- 
paſied, the correctneſs and untainted purity of his 
conduct. He heard my ſtory, as far as I thought 
proper to diſcloſe it, with intereſt, he examined it 
with ſincere impartiality, and, if at firſt any doubt 
remained upon his mind, a frequent obſervation of 


me in my moſt unguarded moments taught him in 


no long time to place an unreſerved confidence in 
my innocence. 


He talked of the injuſtice of which we were 
mutually victims without bitterneſs, and predicted 
that 
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that the time would come when the poſhbility of 
ſuch intolerable oppreſſion would be extirpated. 
But this, he ſaid, was a happineſs reſerved for poſte- 
rity; it was too late for us to reap the benefit of it. 
It was ſome conſolation to him, that he could not 
tell the period in his paſt life, which the beft judg- 
ment of which he was capable would teach him to 
ſpend better. He could ſay, with as much reaſon 
as moſt men, he had diſcharged his duty. But he 
foreſaw that he ſhould not ſurvive his preſent cala- 
mity. This was his prediction, while yet in his 
health. He might be ſaid in a certain ſenſe to 
have a broken heart. But, if that phraſe were in 
any. way applicable to him, ſure never was deſpair 

more calm, more full of reſignation and ſerenity. 
At no time in the whole courſe of my adven- 
tures. was | expoſed to a ſhock more ſevere than I 
received from this man's death. The circumſtan- 
ces of his fate preſented themſelves to my mind in 
their full complication of iniquity. From him and 
the execrations with which I loaded the government 
that could be the inſtrument of his tragedy, I 
turned to myſelf, I beheld the cataſtrophe of 
Brightwel with envy. A thouſand times I longed 
that my corſe had laid in death, inftead of his. I 
was only reſerved, as J perſuaded myſelf, for un- 
utterable woe. Ina few days he would have been 
acquitted, his liberty, his reputation reſtored ; man- 
kind perhaps, ſtruck with the injuſtice he had ſuf- 
fered, would have ſhown themſelves eager to ba- 
lance his misfortunes and obliterate his diſgrace. 
But this man died; and | remained alive! I, who, 
though not leſs wrongfully treated than he, had 
no hope of reparation, muſt be marked as long I 
lived for a villain, and in my death probably held 
up to the ſcorn and deteſtation of my ſpecies n 6 
uch 
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Such were ſome of the immediate reflections 
which the fate of this unfortunate martyr produced. 
in my mind. Yet my intercourſe with Brightwel 
was not in the review without its portion of com- 
fort. I ſaid, This man has ſeen through the veil 
of calumny that overſhades me; he has under- 
ſtood, and has loved me. Why ſhould I deſpair ? 
May I not meet hereafter with men ingenuous like 
him, who ſhall do me juſtice and ſympathiſe with 
my calamity? With that conſolation I will be ſa- 
tisfied, I will reſt in the arms of friendſhip, and 
forget the malignity of the world. Henceforth 1 
will be contented with-tranquil obſcurity, with the 
cultivation of ſentiment and wiſdom, and the ex- 
erciſe of benevolence within a narrow circle. It 
was thus that my mind became excited to the pro- 
ject I was about to undertake. 

I had no ſooner meditated the idea of an eſcape, 
than I determined upon the following method of 
facilitating the preparations for it. I undertook 
to ingratiate myſelf with my keeper. In the world 
I have generally found ſuch perſons as had been 
acquainted with the outline of my ſtory, regarding 
me with a ſort of loathing and abhorrence, which 
made them avoid me with as much care as if I had 
been ſpotted. with the plague. The idea of my 
having firſt robbed my maſter, and then endea- 
voured to clear myſelf by charging him with ſub- 
ornation againſt me, placed me in a claſs diſtinct 
from and infinitely more guilty than that -of com- 
mon felons. But this man was too good a maſter - 
of his profeſſion to entertain averſion againſt a fel- 
low creature upon ſuch a ſcore. He conſidered 
the perſons committed to his cuſtody merely as ſo 
many human bodies for whom he was reſponſible 
that they ſhould be forthcoming in time and place; 
and the difference of innocence and guilt he _—_ 

own 
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down upon as an affair beneath his attention. I 
had not therefore the prejudices to encounter in 
recommending myſelf to him, that I have found 
{o peculiarly obſtinate in many other caſes. Add 
to which, the ſame motive, whatever it was, that 
had made him ſo profuſe in his offers a little be- 
fore, had probably its influence on the preſent oc- 
caſion. 

I informed him of my ſkill in the profeſſion of a 
Joiner, and offered to make him half a dozen hand- 
ſome chairs, if he would facilitate my obtaining the 
tools neceſſary for carrying on my profeſſion in my 
preſent confinement; for, without his conſent pre- 
viouſly obtained, it would have been in vain for 
me to expect that I could quietly exert an induſtry 
of this kind, even if my exiſtence had depended 
upon it. He looked at me firſt as aſking himſelf what 
he was to underſtand by this novel propoſal, and 
then, moſt graciouſly relaxing, ſaid, he was glad 
1 was come off a little of my high notions and my 
buckram, and he would ſee what he could do. 
Two days after he ſignified his compliance. He 
ſaid that, as to the matter of the preſent I had 
offered him, he thought nothing of that, I might 
do as I pleaſed in it; but I might depend upon every 
civility from him that he could ſhow with ſafety 
to himſelf, if ſo be as, when he was civil, I did 
not offer a ſecond time to ſnap and take him up 
ſhort. | 

Having thus gained my preliminary, I gradu- 
ally accumulated tools of various ſorts, gimlets, 
piercers, chiſſels, et cetera, I immediately ſet 
myſelf to work. The nights were long, and the 
ſordid eagerneſs of my keeper notwithſtanding 
his oſtentatious generoſity was great; I therefore 
petitioned and was indulged with a bit of candle 
that I might amuſe myſelf for an hour or two with 
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my work after I was locked up in my — I 
did not however by any means apply conſtantly to 
the work I had undertaken, and my jailor betrayed 
various tokens of impatience. Perhaps he was 


afraid I ſhould not have finiſhed it before I was 


hanged. I however inſiſted upon working at my 
leiſure as I pleaſed, and this he did not venture 
expreſsly to diſpute. In addition to the advan- 
tages thus obtained, I procured ſecretly from Miſs 
Peggy, who now and then came into the jail to 
make her obſervations of the priſoners, and who 
ſeemed to have conceived ſome partiality for my 
perſon, the implement of an iron crow. | 

In theſe proceedings it is eaſy to trace the vice 
and duplicity that muſt be expeCted to grow out of 
injuſtice. J know not whether my readers will 
pardon the ſiniſter advantage I extracted from the 
myſterious conceſhons of my keeper. But I muſt 
acknowledge my weakneſs in that reſpect; I am 
writing my adventures and not my apology ; and 
I was not prepared to maintain the unvaried ſince- 
rity of my manners, at the 'expence of a ſpeedy 
cloſe to be put upon my exiſtence. 

My plan was now digeſted. I believed that by 
means of the crow I could eaſily and without much 
noiſe force the door of my dungeon from its 
hinges, or, if not, that I could, in caſe of ne- 
ceſſity, cut away the lock. This door led into a 
narrow paſſage, bounded on one fide by the range 
of dungeons, and on the other by the jailor's and 
turnkey's apartments, through which was the uſual 
entrance from the ſtreet. This outlet I dared not 
attempt for fear of diſturbing the perſons cloſe to 
whoſe very door I ſhould in that caſe have found it 
neceſſary to paſs. I determined therefore upon 
another door at the farther end of the paſſage, 
which was barricaded, and which led to a ſort of 

Vo. Il, C a garden 
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a garden in the occupation of the keeper. This gar- 
den I had never entered, but I had had an opportu- 
nity of obſerving it from the window of the felons? 
day room, which looked that way, the room itſelf 
being immediately over the range of dungeons. I 
perceived that it was bounded by a wall of conſi- 
derable height, which I was told by my fellow pri- 
ſoners was the extremity of the jail on that fide, 
and beyond which was a back-lane of ſome length 


that terminated upon the ſkirts of the town. Upon 


an accurate obſervation and much reflection upon 
the ſubject I found that I ſhould be able, if once 
J got into the garden, with my gimblets and piercers 


_ Inſerted at proper diſtances to make a ſort of lad- 


der, by means of which I could get clear over the 
wall, and once more take poſſeſhon of the ſweets 
of liberty. I preferred this wall to that which im- 
mediately ſkirted my dungeon, on the other fide 
of which was a populous ſtreet. | 

I ſuffered about two days to elapſe from the pe- 
riod at which I had thoroughly digeſted my pro- 
ject, and then in the very middle of the night be- 
gan to ſet about its execution. Tbe firſt door was 
attended with conſiderable difficulty, but at length 
this obſtacle was happily removed. The ſecond 
door was faſtened on the inſide. I was therefore 
able with perfect eaſe to puſh back the bolts. But 
the lock, which of courſe was depended upon for 
the principal ſecurity, and was therefore ſtrong, 
was double-ſhot, and the key taken away. I en- 
deavoured with my chiſſel to force back the bolt 
of the lock, but to no purpoſe. I then unſcrewed 
the box of the lock; and, that being taken away, 


ebe door was no longer oppoſed to my wiſhes. 


Thus far I had proceeded with the happieſt ſuc- 
ceſs, but cloſe on the other ſide of the door there 
was a kennel with a large maſtiff dog, of which - 
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had not the ſmalleſt previous knowledge. Though 
I epped along in the moſt careful manner, this 
animal was difturbed and began to bark. I was 
extremely difconcerted, but immediately apphed 
myſelf to ſoothe the animal, in which 1 preſently 
ſucceeded. I then returned along the paffage to 
liſten whether any body had been diſturbed by the 
noiſe of the dog; reſolved, if that were the caſe, 
that I would return to my dungeon, and endeavour 
to replace every thing in its former ſtate. But the 
whole appeared perfectly quiet, and I was encou- 
raged to proceed in my operation. 

[ now got to the wall, and had nearly gained 
half the aſcent, when I heard a voice at the garden 
door, crying, Holloa ! who is there? who opened 
the door? The man received no anſwer, and the 
night was too dark for him to diſtinguiſh objeCts at 
any diſtance. He therefore returned, as I judged, 
into the houſe for a light. Meantime the dog, un- 
derſtanding the key in which theſe interrogations 
were uttered, began barking again more violently 
than ever. I had now no poſſibility of retreat, 
and I was not without hopes that, I might yet ac- 
compliſh my object, and clear the wall. Mean- 
while a ſecond man came out, while the other was 
getting his lanthorn, and, by that time, I had got 
to the top of the wall, was able to perceive me. 
He immediately ſet up a ſhout, and threw a large 
ſtone which grazed me in its flight. Alarmed at 
my ſituation, I was obliged to deſcend on the other 
ſide without taking the neceflary precautions, and 
in my fall nearly diſlocated my ancle. 

There was a door in the wall, of which I was 
not previouſly appriſed; and; this being opened, 

the two men with the lanthorn were on the other 
fide in an inftant. 'They had then nothing to do 
hut to xun along the lane to the place from which I 


C-2 had 
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had deſcended. I endeavoured to riſe after my fall, 
but the pain was ſo intenſe that I was ſcarcely able 
to ſtand, and, after having limped a few paces, I 
twiſted my foot under me, and fell down again. [ 
had now no remedy, and quietly ſuffered myſelf 
to be retaken. N 
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and given them all this trouble. In the morning 
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1 WAS conducted to the keeper's room for that 
night, and the two men fat up with me. I was 
accoſted with many interrogatories, to which I 
gave little anſwer, but complained of the hurt in 
my leg. To this I could obtain no reply except, 
Curſe you, my lad |! if that be all, we will give 
you ſome ointment for that; we will anoint it with 
a little cold iron. They were indeed exceſſively 
ſulky with me, for having broken their night's reſt 


they were as good as their word, fixing a pair of 
fetters upon both my legs, regardleſs of the ancle 
which was now ſwelled to a confiderable ſize, and 
then faſtening me with a padlock to a ſtaple in the 
floor of my dungeon. I expoſtulated with warmth 
upon this treatment, told them that I was a man 
upon. whom the law had as yet paſſed no cenſure, 
and who therefore in the eye of the law was inno- 
cent, But they bid me keep ſuch fudge as that for 
people who knew no better; that they knew what 
—_ did, and would anſwer it to any court in Eng- 
and, 

'The pain of the fetter was intolerable. I en- 
deavoured in various ways to relieve it, and even 
privily to free my leg; but the more it was 
ſwelled, the more was this rendered impoſſible. I 
then reſolved to bear it with patience ; ſtill the 
longer it continued, the worſe it grew. After two 
days and two nights I entreated the turnkey to go 
and aſk the ſurgeon who uſually attended the priſon 
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to look at it, for, if it continued longer as it was, 
I was convinced it would mortify. But he glared 
ſurlily at me, and ſaid, Damn my blood ! I ſhould 
like to ſee that day. To die of a mortification is 
too good an end for ſuch a raſcal! At the time 
that he thus addreſſed me, the whole maſs of my 
blood was already fevered by the anguiſh I had un- 
dergone, my patience was wholly exhauſted, and I 
was filly enough to be irritated beyond bearing by 
his impertinence and vulgarity. Look you, Mr. 
turnkey, faid J, there is one thing that ſuch fellows 
as you are ſet over us for, and another thing that 
you are not. You are to take care we do not el- 
cape, but it is no part of your office to call us names 
and abuſe us. If I were not chained down to my 
ſeat, you dare as well eat your fingers as uſe ſuch 
language ; and, take my word for it, you ſhall yet 
live to repent of your inſolence. | 

While I thus ſpoke, the man ſtared at me with 
aſtoniſhment. He was ſo little accuſtomed to ſuch 
retorts that at firſt he could ſcarcely believe his 
ears; and ſuch was the firmneſs of my manner 
that he ſeemed to forget for a moment that I was 
not at large. But, as ſoon as he had time to recol- 
let himſelf, he did not deign even to be angry. 
His face relaxed into a ſmile of contempt, he ſnap- 
ped his fingers at me, and, turning upon his heel, 
exclaimed, Well ſaid, I. cock, Crow away! Have 
a care you do not burſt ! and, as he ſhut the door 
upon me, mimicked the voice of the animal he 
mentioned. 

This rejoinder brought me to myſelf in a mo- 
ment, and ſhowed me the impotence of the reſent- 
ment I was exprefling. But, though he thus put 
an end to the violence of my ſpeech, the torture 
of my body continued as great as ever. I was de- 
termined to change my mode of attack. The ſame 
turnkey returned in a few minutes; and, as he ap- 
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proached me to put down ſome food he had brought 
L flipped a ſhilling into his hand, ſaying at the ſame 
time, My good fellow, for God's fake, go to the 
ſurgeon : I am ſure you do not wiſh me to periſh 
for want of aſſiſtance. The fellow put the ſhilling 
in his pocket, looked hard at me, and then with 
one nod of his head, 'and without uttering a fingle 
word, went away. The ſurgeon preſently after 
made his appearance ; and, finding the part in a 
high ſtate of inflammation, ordered certain appli- 
cations, and gave peremptory direCtions that the 
fetter ſhould not be replaced upon that leg, till a 
cure had been effected. It was a full month be- 
fore the leg was perfectly healed, and made equally 
ſtrong and flexible with the other. 
The condition in which I was now placed was 


* > 
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attempt. I was chained all day in my dungeon, 
except that the door was regularly opened for a 
few hours, at which time ſome of the priſoners 
occaſionally came and ſpoke to me, and particu- 
larly one, who, though he could ill replace my be- 
loved Brightwel, was innocent, guileleſs and bene- 
volent. This was no other than the individual 
whom Mr. Falkland had ſome months before diſ- 
miffed upon an accuſation of murder. My manual 
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ſecarched every night, and every kind of tool care- 
fully kept from me. The ſtraw which had been 
hitherto allowed me was removed, under pretence 
that it was adapted for concealment ; and the only 
conveniences with which I was indulged were a 
chair and a blanket. 

A proſpect of ſome alleviation in no long time 
opened upon me; but this my uſual ill fortune 
rendered abortive. The keeper once more made 
his appearance, and with his former unconſtituti- 
onal and ambiguous bumanity. He pretended to 


totally different from that which had preceded this 


labours were now at an end; my dungeon was 


be 
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be ſurpriſed at my want of every accommodation. 
He reprehended in ſtrong terms my attempt to 
eſcape, and obſerved that there muſt be an end of 
civility from people in his ſituation, if gentlemen 
after all would not know when they were well. 
Ir was neceſſary in caſes the like of this to let the 
law take its courfe, and it would be. ridiculous in 
me to complain, if after a regular trial things 
fhould go hard with me. He was deſirous of being 
in every reſpect my friend, if I would let him 
In the midſt of this circumlocution and preamble, 
he was called away from me for ſomething relatin 
to the buſineſs of his effice. In the mean time i 
ruminated upon his overtures; and, deteſting as I 
did the ſource from which I conceived them to 
flow, I could not help reflecting how far it would 
be poſſible to extract from them the means of ef 
cape. But my meditations in this caſe were vain. 
'The keeper returned no more during the remainder 
of that day, and on the next an incident occurred 
which put an end to all expectations from his 
kindneſs, aged | 
An active mind, which has once been forced 
into any particular train, can ſcarcely be perſuad- 
ed to defert it as hopeleſs. I had ſtudied my 
chains during the extreme angu:ſh that I endured 
from the preflure of the fetter upon the ancle 
which had been ſprained ; and, though from the 
ſwelling and acute ſenſibility of the part 1 had 
ſound all attempts at relief in that inſtance imprac- 
ticable, I obrained from the cloſeneſs of my in- 
veſtigation another and apparently ſuperior advan- 
tage. During the night my dungeon was in a 
ſtate of complete darkneſs; but, when the door 
was open, the caſe was fomewhat different. Ihe 
paſſage indeed into which it opened was ſo narrow, 
and the oppoſite dead wall ſo near, that it was but 
a glim- 
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a glimmering and melancholy light that entered my 


apartment, even at full noon, and when the door 


was at its wideſt extent. But my eyes, after a 
practice of two or three weeks, accommodated 
themſelves to this circumſtance, and | learned to 
diſtinguiſh the minuteſt objects. One day, as I 
was alternately meditating and examining the ob- 
jects around me, I chanced to obſerve a nail trod- 
den into the mud floor at no great diſtance from 
me. I immediately conceived the deſire of poſſeſ- 
ſing myſelf of this implement; but, for fear of 
ſurpriſe, people paſſing perpetually to and fro, I 


contented myſelf for the preſent with remarking. 


its ſituation ſo accurately, that I might eaſily find 
it again in the dark. Accordingly, as ſoon as my 
door was ſhut, I ſeized upon this new treaſure, 
and, having contrived to faſhion it to my purpoſe, 
found that I could unlock with it the padlock that 
faſtened me to the ſtaple in the floor. This I re- 
garded as no inconfiderable advantage, ſeparately 
from the uſe I might derive from it in relation to- 
my principal object. My chain permitted me to 
move only about eighteen inches to the right or 
left; and, having borne this confinement for ſeve- 
ral weeks, my very heart leaped at the pitiful con- 
ſolation of being able to range without conſtraint, 
the miſerable coop in which I was immured. This 
incident had occurred ſeveral days previous to the: 
laſt viſit of my keeper. 

From this time it had been my conſtant practice 
to liberate myſelf every night, and not to replace 
things in their former fituation, till I awoke in the 
morning, and expected ſhortly to perceive the en- 
trance of the turnkey. Security breeds negligence. 
It was on the morning ſucceeding my conference 
with the jailor that, whether I overilept myſelf, or 
the turnkey went his round earlier than Gſual, I 
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was rouſed from my ſleep by the noiſe he made in 
opening the cell next to my own; and, though I 
exerted the utmoſt diligence, yet having to grope 
ſor my materials in the dark, I was unable to faſten 
the chain to the ſtaple, before he entered as uſual 
with his lanthorn. He was extremely ſurpriſed to 
tind me thus diſengaged, and immediately ſum- 
moned the principal keeper. I was queſtioned re- 
ſpecting my method of proceeding ; and, as I be- 
lieved concealment could lead to nothing but a 
ſeverer ſearch and a more accurate watch, I readil 
acquainted them with the exaCt truth. The alu 
trious perſonage whole function it was to controul 
the inhabitants of theſe walls, was by this laſt in- 
ſtance completely exaſperated againit me. Arti- 
fice and fair ſpeaking were at an end. His eyes 
ſparkling with fury, he exclaimed, that he was 
now convinced of the folly of ſhowing kindneſs to 
raſcals, the ſcum of the earth, ſuch as I was; and, 
damn him, if any body ſhould catch him at that 
again towards any one. I had cured him effec- 
tually! He was aſtoniſhed that the laws had not 
provided ſome terrible retaliation for thieves that 
attempted to deceive their jailors. Hanging was a 
thouſand times too good for me | | 

Having vented his indignation, he proceeded to 
give ſuch orders as the united inſtigations of anger 
and alarm ſuggeſted to his mind. My apartment 
was changed. I was conducted to a room called 
the ſtrong room, the door of which opened into 
the middle cell of the range of dungeons. It was 
under-ground as they were, and had over it the 
day room for felons already deſcribed. It was 
ſpacious and dreary. The door had not been 
opened for years; the air was putrid ; and the 
walls hung round with damps and mildew. 'The 
fetters, the padlock, and the ſtaple were employed 


as 
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as in the former caſe, in addition to which they 
put on me a pair of hand- cuffs. For my firſt pro- 
viſion the keeper ſent me nothing but a bit of 
bread, mouldy and black, and tome dirty and 
ſtinking water. 1 know not indeed whether this 
is to be regarded as gratuitous tyranny on the part 
of the jailor; the law having providently directed 
in certain caſes, that the water to be adminiſtered 
to the priſoners, thall be taken from © the next 
fink or puddle neareſt to the jail.” * It was far- 
ther ordered that one of the turnkeys ſhould fleep 
in the cell that formed a fort of antichamber to 
my apartment. Though every convenience was 
provided, to render this chamber fit for the recep- 
tion of a perſonage, of a dignity ſo ſuperior to the 
felon he was appointed to guard, he expreſſed 


much diſſatisfaction at the mandate: but there was 


no alternative. 


'The ſituation to which I was thus removed was 


apparently the moſt undeſirable that could be ima- 
gined ; but I was not diſcouraged. I had for ſome 
time learned not to judge by appearances. The 
apartment was dank and unwholeſome; but I had 
acquired the ſecret of counteracting theſe in- 
fluences. My door was kept continually ſhut, and 
the other priſoners were debarred acceſs to me. 


But, if the intercourſe of our fellow men has its 


pleaſures, ſolitude on the other hand is not with- 
out its advantages. In ſolitude we can purſue our 
own thoughts undiſturbed ; and I was able to call 
up at will the moſt pleaſing avocations. Beſide 


which, to one who meditated ſuch defigns as now 


filled my mind, ſolitude had peculiar recommen- 
dations, I was ſcarcely left to myſelf before I 
tried an experiment the idea of which 1 conceived 


while 
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while they were fixing my hand-cuffs ; and, with 
my teeth only, diſengaged myſelf from this re- 
ſtraint. The hours at which I was viſited by the 
keepers were regular, and I took care to be pro- 
vided for them. Add to which, I had a narrow 
grated window near the cieling, about nine inches 
in perpendicular, and a foot and a half in width, 
which, though ſmall, admitted a much ſtronger 
light, than that to which 1 had been accuſtomed 
for ſeveral weeks. Thus circumſtanced, I ſcarcely 
ever found myſelf in total darkneſs, and was better 
provided againſt ſurpriſes, than I had been in my 
preceding fituation. Such were the ſentiments 
which this change of abode immediately ſuggeſt- 
ed. | 

[ had been a very little time removed, when I 
received an unexpected viſit from Thomas, Mr. Falk- 
land's valet, whom I have already more than once 
mentioned in the courſe of my narrative. A ſervant 
of Mr. Foreſter happened to come to the town 
where i was impriſoned, a few weeks before, while 
I was confined with the hurt in my ancle, and 
had called in to ſee me, The account he gave of 
what he obſerved had been the ſource of many an 
uneaſy ſenſation to Thomas. The former viſit was 
a matter of mere curioſity, but Thomas was of the 
better order of ſervants. He was conſiderably 
{truck at the ſight of me. Though my mind was 
now. ſerene, and my health ſufficiently good, yet 
the floridneſs of my complexion was gone, and 
there was.a rudeneſs in my phyſiognomy, the con- 
ſequence of hardſhip and fortitude, extremely un- 
like the fleekneſs of my better days. Thomas 
looked alternately in my face, at my hands and my 
feet; and then fetched a deep ſigh. After a 
pauſe: 


Lord 


priſon, did not you? 
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Lord bleſs us! ſaid he, in a voice in which com- 
miſeration was ſufficiently perceptible, is this you? 
Why not, 'Thomas? You knew I was ſent to 


Priſon ! and muſt people in priſon be ſhackled 
and bound of that faſhion ?—And where do you 
lay of nights ? 

Here. 

Here! Why there is no bed! 

No, Thomas, I am not allowed a bed. I had 
ſtraw formerly, but that is taken away. 

And do. they take off them there things of 
nights? 

No; I am expected to ſleep juſt as you ſee. 

Sleep! Why I thought this was a Chriſtian 
country; but this uſage is too bad for a dog. 

You muſt not ſay fo, Thomas. It is what the 
wiſdom of government has. thought fit to provide. 

Zounds, how I have been chouſed! They told 
me what a fine thing it was to be an Engliſhman, 
and about liberty and property, and all that there 
and I find it is all a lam, Lord, what fools we 
be! Things are done under our very noſes, and 
we know nothing of the matter; and a parcel of 
fellows with grave faces ſwear to us that ſuch 
things never happen but in France, and other coun- 
tries the like of that. Why, you han't been tried, 
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And what ſignifies being tried, when they do 
worſe than hang a man, and all beforehand ? Well, 
maſter Williams, you have been very wicked to be 
fure, and I thought it would have done me good 
to ſee you hanged. But, I do not know how it is, 
one's heart melts, and pity comes over one, if we 
take time to cool. I know that ought not to be; 
but, damn it, when | talked of your being hanged, 


1 did. 
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I did not think of your ſuffering all this into the 
bargain. 

Soon after this converſation Thomas left me. 
The idea oi the long connexion of our families 
ruſhed upon his memory, and he felt more for m 


the afternoon I was ſurpriſed to ſee him again. 
He ſaid, that he could not get the thought of me 
out of his mind, and therefore he hoped I would 
not be diſpleaſed at his coming once more to take 
leave of me. I could perceive that he had fome- 
thing upon his mind, which he did not know how 
to diſcharge One of the turnkeys had each time 
come into the room with him, and continued as 
long as he ſtaid. Upon ſome avocation however, 
a noiſe I believe in the paſſage, the turakey went 
as far as the door to ſatisfy his curioſity; and Tho- 
mas, watching the opportunity, flipt into my hand 
a chiſſel, a file, and a ſaw, exclaiming at the ſame 
time with a ſorrowful tone, i know I am doin 
boys but, if they hang me too, I cannot help 
: I cannot do no other. For Chriſt's ſake, get 
4 of this place; I cannot bear the thoughts of 
it -I received the implements with great joy, and 
thruſt them into my boſom; and, as ſoon as he 
was gone, concealed them in the ruſhes of m 
chair. Meanwhile he had accompliſhed the object 
for which he came, and preſently after bade me 
farewel. 

The next day the keepers, I know not for what 
reaſon, were more than uſually induſtrious in their 
fearch, ſaying, though without aligning any ground 
for their ſuſpicion, that they were ſure I had ſome 
tool in my poſſeſſion that I ought not; but the de- 
politory I had choſen eſcaped them. 

I waited from this time the greater part of a 
week that I might have the benefit of a bright 
moon 


ſufferings at the moment than did for myſelf. In 
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moon light. It was neceſſary that I ſhould work 
in the night; it was neceſſary that my operations 
ſhould be performed between the laſt viſit of the 
keepers at night and their firſt in the morning, that 
is, between nine in the evening and ſeven. In my 
dungeon, as I have already ſaid, I paſſed fourteen 
or fixtcen hours of the four and twenty undiſ- 
turbed ; but, ſince I bad acquired a character for 
mechanical ingenuity, a particular exception with 
reſpect to me was made from the general rules of 
the priſon. | 
It was ten o'clock when entered on my under- 
taking. The room in which I was confined was 
ſecured with a double door. This was totally ſu- 
perfluous for the purpoſe of my detention, ſince 
there was a centinel planted on the outſide. But 
it was very fortunate for my plan, becauſe theſe 
doors prevented the eaſy communication of ſound, 
and afforded me tolerable ſatisfaction that with a 
little care in my mode of proceeding 1 might be 
ſecure againſt the danger of being overheard, I 
firſt took off my hand-cuffs. | then filed through 
my fetters; and next performed the fame ſervice 
to three of the iron bars that ſecured my window, 
to which I climbed partly by the aſſiſtance of my 
chair and partly by means of certain irregularities 
in the wall. All this was the work of more than 
two hours. When the bars were filed through, I 
eaſily forced them a little from the perpendicular, 
and then drew them one by one out of the wall, 
into which they were ſunk about three inches, per- 
fectly ſtrait, and without any precaution to prevent 
their being removed. But the {pace thus obtained 
was by no means wide enough to'admit the paſling 
of my body. | therefore applied myſelf partly 
with my chiſſel, and partly with one of the iron 
bars, to the looſening the brick-work ; and, when 
I had 
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I had thus diſengaged four or five bricks, I got 
down and piled them upon the floor. This opera- 
tion I repeated three or four times. The ſpace 
was now ſufficient for my purpoſe, and having 
crept through the opening, I ſtepped upon a ſort 
of ſhed on the outſide. | 

I was now in a kind of rude area between two 
dead walls, that ſouth of the felons day room the 
windows of which were at the eaſt end, and the 
wall of the priſon. But I had not, as formerly, 
any inſtruments to aſſiſt me in ſcaling the wall 
which was of a conſiderable height. There was of 
conſequence no reſource for me but that of ef- 
fecting a praQticable breach in the lower part of 
the wall, which was of no contemptible ſtrength, 
being of ſtone on the outſide, with a facing of 
brick within. The rooms for the debtors were at 
right angles with the building from which I had 
juſt eſcaped; and, as the night was extremely 
bright, I was in momentary danger, particularly 
in caſe of the leaſt noiſe, of being diſcovered by 
them, ſeveral of their windows commanding the 
area. Thus circumſtanced, I determined to make 
the ſhed anſwer the purpoſe of concealment. It 
was locked ; but, with the broken link of my fet- 
ters, which I had had the precaution to bring with 
me, I found no great difficulty in opening the 
lock. I had now got a ſufficient means of hiding 
my perſon while 1 proceeded in my work, attended 
with no other diſadvantage, than that of bein 
obliged to leave the door through which I had thus 
broken, a little open for the ſake of light. After 
ſome time I had removed a confiderable part of the 
brick work of the outer wall; but, when I came 
to the ſtone, I found the undertaking infinitely 
more difficult. The mortar which bound together 
the building, was by length of time nearly petri- 
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fied, and appeared to my firſt efforts one ſolid 
rock of the hardeſt adamant. I had now been fix 
hours inceſſantly engaged in incredible labour; my 
chiſel broke in the firſt attempt upon this new ob- 


ſtacle, and between fatigue already endured, and 


the ſeemingly invincible difficulty before me, I 
concluded that I muſt remain where I was, and 
that all I had hitherto effected would prove uſeleſs. 
At the ſame timE the moon, whoſe light had till 
now been of the greateſt uſe to me, ſet, and I was 
left in total darkneſs. 

After a reſpite of ten minutes however, I re- 
turned to the attack with new vigour. I could not 


be leſs than two hours before the firſt ſtone was 


looſened from the edifice. In one hour more the 
ſpace was ſufficient to admit of my eſcape. The 
pile of bricks I had left in the ſtrong room was 
conſiderable. But it was a mole hill compared 
with the ruins I had forced from the outer wall. 
I am fully afſured that the work I bad thus per- 
formed would have been to a common labourer 


with every advantage of tools the buſineſs of two 
or three days. 


But my difficulties, inſtead of being ended, 


ſeemed to be only begun. The day broke before I 
had completed the opening, and in ten minutes 
more the keepers would probably enter my apart- 
ment, and perceive the devaſtation | had left, The 
lane, which connected the fide of the priſon 
through which I had eſcaped with the adjacent 
country, was formed chiefly by two dead walls, 
with here and there a ſtable, a few warehouſes 
and fome mean habitations tenanted by the lower 
order of people. My beſt ſecurity hy in clearing 
the town as ſoon as poſſible, and depending upon 
the open country for protection. My arms were 
intolerably ſwelled and bruiſed with my labour, and 
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my ſtrength ſeemed wholly exhauſted with fatigue. 
Speed I was nearly unable to exert for any conti. 
nuance; and, if I could, with the enemy ſo cloſe 
at my heels, ſpeed would too probably have been 
uſeleſs It appeared as if I were now in almoſt 
the ſame ſituation, as that in which I had been 
ed five or fix weeks before, in which after 
aving completed my eſcape I was obliged to yield 
myſelf up without reſiſtance to my purſuers. I 
was not however diſabled as then; I was capable 
of exertion to what preciſe extent I could not aſ- 
certainz and I was well aware that every inſtance 
in which I ſhould fail of my purpoſe, would con- 
tribute to enhance the difficulty of any future at- 
tempt. Such were the conſiderations that preſent- 
ed themſelves in relation to my eſcape ; and, even 
if that were effected, I had to reckon among my 
difficulties that, at the time I quitted my priſon, L 
was deſtitute of every reſource, and had not a 
fhilling remaining in the world, 
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CHAP. VI. 


I PASSED along the lane I had deſcribed without 
perceiving or being obſerved by a human _ 
The doors were ſhut, the window-ſhutters cloſed, 
and all was ſtill as night. I reached the extremity 
of the lane unmoleſted. My purſuers, if they 
immediately followed, would know that the hke- 
lihood was ſmall of my having in the interval found 
ſhelter in this place; and would proceed without 
heſitation, as I on my part was obliged to do, from 
the end neareſt to the priſon to its fartheſt termina- 
tion. 


The face of the country, in the ſpot to which 


I had thus opened myſelf a paſſage, was rude and 
uncultivated. It was overgrown with bruſhwood 
and furze; the ſoil was for the moſt part of a looſe 
ſand; and the ſurface extremely irregular. .I 
climbed a ſmall eminence, and could perceive not 
very remote in the diſtance a few cottages —_ 
ſcattered. This proſpect did not altogether pleaſe 
me; I conceived that my ſafety would for the pre- 
ſent be extremely benefited by keeping myſelf 
from the view of any human being. 

I therefore came down again into the valley, and 
upon a careful examination perceived that it was 
interſperſed with cavities, ſome deeper than others, 
but all of them ſo ſhallow as neither to be capable 
of hiding a man, nor of exciting ſuſpicion as 
places of poſſible concealment. Meanwhile the 
day had but juſt begun to dawn; the morning was 
lowering and drizzly ; and, though the _ - 
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theſe caverns was of courſe well known to the 
1 inhabitants, the ſhadows they caſt 
were ſo black and impenetrable as might well have 
produced wider expectations in the mind of a 
ſtranger. Poor therefore as was the protection 
they were able to afford, I thought it right to have 
recourſe to it for the moment as the beſt the emer- 
gency would ſupply. It was for my life; and, the 
greater was the jeopardy to which it was expoſed, 
the more dear did that life ſeem to become to my 
affections. The receſs I choſe as moſt ſecure was 
within little more than a hundred yards of the end 
of the lane and the extreme buildings of the town. 
I had not ſtood up in this manner two minutes, 
before I heard the ſound of feet, and preſently faw 
the ordinary turnkey and another paſs by the place 
of my retreat. 'They were ſo cloſe to me that, if 
I had ſtretched out my hand, I believe I could have 
caught hold of their clothes without ſo much as 
changing my poſture. As no part of the over- 
hanging earth intervened between me and them, I 
could fee them entire, though the deepneſs of the 
ſhade rendered me almoſt completely inviſible. I 
heard them ſay to each other, in tones of vehe- 
ment aſperity, Curſe the raſcal ! which way can 
he be gone? The reply was, Damn him! I wiſh 
we had him but ſafe once again! Never fear! re- 
Joined the firit, he cannot have above half a mile 
the ſtart of us. "They were preſently out of hear- 
ing; for, as to ſight, I dared not advance my bod 
ſo much as an inch to look after them, leſt I ſhould 
be diſcovered by my purſuers in fome other di- 
rection. From the very ſhort time that elapſed 
between my eſcape and the appearance of theſe 
men, I concluded that they had made their way 
through the ſame outlet as I had done, it being 
impoſſible that they could have had time to come 
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from the gate of the priſon and ſo round a confi- 
derable part of the town, as they muſt otherwiſe 
have done. 

I was fo alarmed at this inſtance of diligence on 
the part of the enemy, that for ſome time | ſcarce- 
ly ventured to proceed an inch from my place of 
concealment, or almoſt to change my poſture. 
The morning, which had been bleak and drizzly, 
was ſucceeded by a day of heavy and inceſſant rain: 
and the gloomy ſtate of the air and ſurrounding 
objects, together with the extreme nearneſs of my 
priſon, and a total want of food, cauſed me to 
paſs the hours in no very agreeable ſenſations. 
This inclemency of the weather however, which 
generated a feeling of ſtillneſs and ſolitude, en- 
couraged me by degrees to change my retreat, for 
another of the ſame nature, but of ſomewhat 
greater ſecurity. I hovered with little variation 
about a fingle ſpot as long as the ſun continued 
above the horizon. - 

'Towards evening the clouds began to diſperſe, 
and the moon ſhone, as on the preceding night, 
in full brightneſs. I had perceived no human 
creature during the whole day, except in the in- 


ſtance already mentioned. This had perhaps been 


owing to the nature of the day; at all events I 
conſidered it as too hazardous an experiment to 
venture from my hiding-place in fo clear and fine 
a night. I was therefore obliged to wait for the 
ſetting of this luminary, which was not till near 
five o'clock in the morning. My only relief during 
this interval was to allow myſelt to nk to the bot- 
tom of my cavern, it being ſcarcely poſſible for 
me to continue any longer on my feet. Here I 
fell into an interrupted and unrefreſhing doze, the 
conſequence of a laborious night and a tedious, 
melancholy day; though I rather ſought to avoid 
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ſleep, which, co-operating with the coldneſs of 
the ſeaſon, would tend more to injury than ad- 
vantage. 

The period of darkneſs which I had determined 
to uſe for the purpoſe of removing to a greater 
diſtance from my priſon was in its whole duration 
ſomething leſs than three hours. When I roſe 
from my ſeat, I was weak with hunger and fatigue, 
and, which was worſe, I ſeemed between the 
dampneſs of the preceding day, and the ſharp, 
Clear froſt. of the night, to have loſt the command 
of my limbs. I ſtood up and ſhook myſelf; I 
leaned againſt the fide of the hill, impelling in dif- 
ferent directions the muſcles of the extremities; 
and at length recovered in ſome degree the ſenſe 
of feeling. This operation was attended with an 
incredible aching pain, and required no common 
ſhare of reſolution to encounter and proſecute it. 
Having quitted my retreat, I at firſt advanced with 
weak and tottering ſteps; but, as I proceeded, 
increaſed my pace. The barren heath which 
reached to the edge of the town was at leaſt on this 
ſide without a path; but the ſtars ſhone, and 
guiding myſelf by them I determined to ſteer as 
far as poſſible from the hateful ſcene where 1 had 
been ſo long confined. The line I purſued was of 
irregular ſurface, ſometimes obliging me to climb 
a ſteep aſcent, and at others to go down into a dark 
and impenetrable dell. I was often compelled by 
the dangerouſneſs of the way to deviate conſider- 
ably from the direction I wiſhed to purſue. In 
the mean time I advanced with as much rapicity, 
as theſe. and ſimilar obſtacles would permit me to 
do. The ſwiftneſs of the motion and the thinneſs 
of the air reſtored to me my alacrity. I forgot the 
inconveniences under which I laboured, and my 


mind became lively, ſpirited aud nnn. 2 
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I had now reached the border of the heath and 
entered upon what is uſually termed the foreſt. 
Strange as it may ſeem, it is nevertheleſs true, that, 
exhauſted as 1 was with hunger, deſtitute of all 
proviſion for the future, and ſurrounded with the 
moſt alarming dangers, my mind ſuddenly became 
glowing, animated and chearful. I thought that 
by this time the moſt formidable difhculties of my 


{ undertaking were ſurmounted; and I could not 


believe that, after having effected fo much, I ſhould 
find any thing invincible in what remained to be 
done. I recollected the confinement I had under- 
gone and the fate that had impended over me with 
horror. Never did man feel more vividly than I 
felt at that moment the fweets of liberty. Never 


did man more ſtrenuouſly prefer poverty with in- 


dependence to the artificial allurements of a life of 
flavery. I ſtretched forth my arms with rapture, 
I] clapped my hands one upon the other, and ex- 
claimed, Ah, this is indeed to be a man]! Theſe 


wriſts were lately galled with fetters; all my mo- 


tions, whether I roſe up or ſat down, were echoed 


to with the clanking of chains; I was tied down 


like a wild beaſt, and could not move but in a cir- 
cle of a few feet in circumference. Now I can 
run, fleet as a greyhound; and leap like a young 


roe upon the mountains. Oh, God! (if God there 


be, that condeſcends to record the lonely beatings 


ol an anxious heart) thou only. canſt tell with what 


delight a priſoner, juſt broke forth from his dun- 


: | geon, hugs the bleſſings of new-found liberty ! Sa- 


cred and indeſcribable moment, when man regains 
his rights! But lately 1 held my life in jeopardy, 
becauſe one man was unprincipled enough to aſſert 
what he knew to be falſe; I was deſtined to ſuffer 


I an early and inexorable death from the hands of 


others, becauſe none of them had penetration 


enough = 
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enough to diſtinguiſh from falſhood what I uttered 
with the entire conviction of a full-fraught heart! 
Strange, that men from age to age ſhould conſent 
to hold their lives at the breath of another, merely 
that each in his turn may have a power of acting 
the tyrant according to law! Oh, God |! give me 
poverty ! ſhower upon me all the imaginary hard- 
ſhips of human life! I will receive them all with 
thankfulneſs. Turn me a prey to the wild beaſts 
of the deſert, ſo I be never again the victim of 
man dreſſed in the gore-dripping robes of autho- 
rity! Suffer me at leaſt to call life and the pur- 
ſuits of life my own! Let me hold it at the mercy 
of elements, of the hunger of beaſts or the revenge 
of barbarians, but not of the cold-blooded pru- 
dence of monopoliſts and kings! How enviable 
was the enthuſiaſm which could thus furniſh me 
with energy, in the midſt of hunger, poverty and 
univerſal defertion! 

I had now walked at leaſt fix miles. At firſt I 
carefully avoided the habitations that lay in my 
way, and feared to be ſeen by any of the perſons 
to whom they belonged, leſt it ſhould in any de- 

ree furniſh a clue to the reſearches of my pur- 
| any As I went forward, I conceived it might 
be proper to relax a part of my precaution. At 
this time I perceived ſeveral perſons coming out of 
a thicket cloſe to me. I immediately conſidered 
this circumſtance as rather favourable than the 
contrary. It was neceſſary for me to avoid enter- 
ing any of the towas and villages in the vicinity. 
At the ſame time it was full time that I ſhould pro- 
cure for myſelf ſome ſpecies of refreſhment ; and 
it was by no means improbable that theſe men 
might be in ſome way afliſting to me in that re- 
ſpect. In my ſituation it appeared to me indit- 
ferent what might be their employment or pro- 


feſſion. 
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ſeFion. I had little to apprehend from thieves, 
and I believed that they, as well as honeſt men, 
could not fail to have ſome compaſſion for a perſon 
under my circumitances. I therefore rather threw 


myſelf in their way than avoided them. 
my 1 2 
They were thieves. . One of the company cried 


out, Who goes there? ſtand! I accoſted them. 
Gentlemen, ſaid l, Il am a poor traveller, almoſt 
— While I ſpoke, they came round me, and he that 
had firſt hailed me ſaid, Damn me, tip us none of 
your palaver; we have heard that tory of a poor 
traveller any time theſe five years. Come, down 
with your duſt! let us ſee what you have got! 
Sir, I replied, L have not a ſhilling in the world, 
and am more than half. ſtarved beſide. Not a ſhil- 
ling | anſwered my aſſailant, what, I ſuppoſe you 
are as poor as a thief? But, if you have not 
money, you have clothes, and thoſe you muſt 
reſign. : 

My clothes! rejoined I with indignation ; you 
cannot deſire ſuch a thing. Is it not enough that 
I am pennyleſs? I have been all night upon the 
open heath. It is now the ſecond day that I have 
not eaten a morſel of bread. Would you ſtrip me 
naked to the weather in the midit of this depopu- 
lated foreſt? No, no, you are men! The ſame 
batred of oppreſſion that arms you againſt the in- 
ſolence of wealth, will teach you to relieve thoſe 
who are periſhing like me. For God's fake, give 
me food] do not ſtrip me of the benefits I till 
poſſeſs ! 

While | uttered this apoſtrophe, the unpreme- 
ditated eloquence of ſentiment, I could perceive 


W by their geitures, though the day had not yet be- 


gun to dawn, that the feelings of one or two of 
tne company appeared to take my part. The man, 


| Who had already undertaken to be their ſpokeſman, 
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perceived the fame thing ; and, excited either by 
the brutality of his temper or the love of com- 
mand, haſtened to anticipate the diſgrace of a de- 
feat. He bruſhed ſuddenly up to me, and by main 
force puſhed me ſeveral feet from the place where 
I ſtood. The ſhock I received drove me upon a 
ſecond of the gang, not one of thoſe who had 
liſtened to my expoſtulation ; and he repeated the 
ſame brutality. My indignation was ſtrongly ex. 
cited by this treatment; and, after being thruſt 
backward and forward two or three times in this 
manner, I broke through my aſſailants, and turned 
round to defend myſelf. The firſt that advanced 
within my reach was my original enemy. In the 
preſent moment | liſtened to nothing but the dic- 
rates of paſſion, and J laid him at his length on the 
earth. I was immediately aſſailed with ſticks and 
bludgeons on all ſides, and preſently received a 
blow that almoſt deprived me of my ſenſes. The 
man | had knocked down was now upon his feet 
again, and aimed a ſtroke at me with a cutlaſs as 
J fell, which took place in a deep wound upon 
my neck and ſhoulder. He was going to repeat 
his blow. The two who had ſeemed to waver at 
Brit in their animoſity, afterwards appeared to me 
to join in the attack, urged either by animal ſym- 
pathy or the ſpirit of imitation, One of them 
however, as I afterwards underſtood, ſeized the 
arm of the man who was going to ſtrike me a 
ſecond time with his cutlaſs, and who would other- 
wiſe probably have put an end to my exiſtence. 1 
could hear the words, Damn it, enough, enough | 
that is too bad, Jones! How ſo? replied a ſecond Bi 
voice; he will but pine here upon the foreſt, and Wi 
die by inches: it is an act of charity in this caſe to Wi 
put him out of his pain.—lIt will be imagined that # 
! wes not unintereſted in this ſort of debate. F, 3 
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made an effort to ſpeak; my voice failed me. I 
ſtretched out one hand with a geſture of intreaty. 
You ſhall not ſtrike, by G— ! ſaid one of the 
voices; why ſhould we be murderers ?—The ſide 
of forbearance at length prevailed. They there- 
fore contented themſelves with ſtripping me of my 
coat and waiſtcoat, and rolling me into a dry ditch. 
They then left me, totally regardleſs of my diſ- 
treſſed condition, and the plentiful effuſion of 
blood which ſtreamed from my wound. 
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IN this woful ſituation, though extremely weak, 
I was not deprived of ſenſe. I tore my ſhirt from 
my naked body, and with it endeavoured with 
ſome ſucceſs to make a bandage to ſtanch the flow- 
ing of the blood. I then exerted myſelf to crawl 
up the fide of the ditch. I had ſcarcely effected 
the latter, when with equal ſurpriſe and joy I per- 
ceived a man advancing at no great diſtance. I 
called for help as well as I could. The man came 
towards me with evident ſigns of compaſſion, and 
the figure I exhibited was indeed ſufficiently calcu- 
lated to excite it. I had no hat. My hair was 
diſheveled, and the ends of the locks clotted with 
blood. My ſhirt was wrapped about my neck and 
ſhoulder, and was plentifully ſtained with red, 
My body which was naked to my middle was 
variegated with ſtreams of blood, nor had my 
breeches which were of leather by any means eſ- 
caped. 
For God's ſake, my poor fellow ! ſaid he, with 
a tone of the greateſt imaginable kindneſs, how 
came you thus? And, ſaying this, he lifted me 
up, aud ſet me on my feet. Can you ſtand ? added 
he doubtfully. Oh, yes, very well, I replied. 
Having received this anſwer, he quitted me, and 
began to take off his own coat, that he might cover 
me from the cold. I had however overrated my 
ſtrength, and was no ſooner left to myſelf, than I 
reeled, and ſell almoſt at my length upon the 
| ground. 
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ground. But I broke my fall by ſtretching out my 
ſound arm, and again raiſed myſelf upon my knees. 
My benefactor now covered me, raiſed me, and 
bidding me lean upon him, told me he would pre- 
ſently conduct me to a place where I ſhould be 
taken care of. Courage is a capricious property 
and, though while F had no one to depend upon 
but myſelf, I poſſeſſed a mine of ſeemingly inex- 
hauſtible fortitude, yet no fooner did I find this 
unexpected ſympathy on the part of another, than 
my reſolution appeared to give way, and I felt my- 
ſelf ready to faint. My charitable conductor per- 
ceived this, and he every now and then encouraged 
me in a manner ſo chearful, fo good humoured 
and benevolent, equally free from the marſnneſs of 
rebuke and the weakneſs of indulgence, that I 
thought myſelf under the conduCt of an angel ra- 
ther than a man. I could perceive that his beha- 
viour had in it nothing of boorith rudeneſs, and 
that he was thoroughly imbued with the principles 
of affectionate civility. 

We walked about three quarters of a mile, and 
that not towards the open, but the moſt uncouth 
and unfrequented part of the foreſt. We croſſed 
a place which had onee been a moat, but which 
was now in ſome parts dry and in others contained 
a little muddy and ſtagnated water. Within the 
incloſure of this moat, and among the till viſible 
foundations of a larger, ancient building, was a 
cottage; or rather two or three cottages irregularly 
thrown together, not different from the habitations 
of the peaſantry in general, except that they were 
conſtructed for the moſt part of materials ſupplied 
ſrom this ancient ruin. 

My conductor knocked at the door, and was an- 
fwered by a voice from within, which for body 
and force might have been the yoice of a man, but 


which 
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which had a ſort of female ſharpneſs and acidity, 
with the enquiry, Who is there? Satisfaction was 


no ſooner given in this point, than I heard two 


bolts puſhed back and the door unlocked. The 
apartment opened, and we entered. The interior 
of the building by no means correſponded with the 
appearance of my protector, but on the contrary 
wore a face of diſcomfort, careleſſneſs and dirt. 
The only perſon I ſaw within was a woman, ra- 
ther advanced in life, and whoſe appearance had I 
know not what of extraordinary and loathſome. 
Her eyes were red and blood-ſhot; her hair was 
pendent in matted and ſhaggy treſſes about her 
ſhoulders; her complexion ſwarthy, and of the 
conſiſtency of parchment ; her form ſpare, and her 
whole body, her arms in particular, uncommonly 
vigorous and muſcular, Not the milk of human 
kindneſs, but the feverous blood of ſavage ferocity 
ſeemed to flow from her heart; and her whole 
figure ſuggeſted an idea of unmitigable energy and 
an appetite gorged in malevolence. This infernal 
Thaleſtris had no ſooner caſt her eyes upon us 
as we entered, than ſhe exclaimed 1n a diſcordant 
and diſcontented voice, What have we got here ? 
this is not one of our people! My conductor, 
without anſwering this apoſtrophe, b 
an eaſy chair which ſtood in one corner, and ſet 
it directly before the fire. This ſhe did with ap- 
parent reluctance, muttering, Ah, you are at your 
old tricks; i wonder what ſuch folks as we have 
to do with charity! It will be the ruin of us at 
laſt, I can ſee that! Hold your tongue, beldam |! 
ſaid he, with a ſtern ſignificance of manner, and 
fetch one of my beſt ſhirts, a waiſtcoat and ſome 
dreſſings. Saying this, he at the ſame time put 
into her hand a ſmall bunch of keys. In a word, 
he treated me with as much kindneſs as if Ow 
een 


id her puſh, 
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been my father, He examined my wound, waſh- 
ed and dreſſed it; at the ſame time that tne old 
woman by his expreſs order prepared for me ſuch 
nouriſhment as he thought moſt ſuitable to my 
weak and languid condition. 

Theſe operations were no ſgoner completed, 
than my bene factor recommended to me to retire 
to reſt, and preparations were making for that pur- 
poſe, when fuddenly a trampling of feet was htard, 
ſucceeded by a knock at the door. The old woman 
opened the door with the ſame precautions as had 
been employed upon our arrival, and immediately 
fix or {even perions tumultuouſly entered the apart- 
ment. Their appearance was different, ſome hav- 
ing the air of mere ruſtics, and others that of a 
tarniſhed fort of gentry; All had a feature of 
boldnefs, inquietude and diſorder, extremely un- 
like any thing I had before obſerved in ſuch a 
groupe. But my aſtoniſhment was ſtill increaſed, 
when upon a ſecond glance I perceived ſomething 
in the general air of ſeveral of them, and of one 
in particular, that perſuaded me they were the 
gang from which I had juſt eſcaped, and this one 
the antagoniſt by whoſe animoſity I was ſo near to 
the having been finally deſtroyed, I inſtantly ima- 
gined they had entered our hovel with a hoſtile 
intention, that my benefactor was upon the point of 
being robbed, and I probably murdered. 

This ſuſpicion however was ſoon removed. 
They addrefſed my conductor with reſpect under 
the appellation of captain. They were boiſterous 


their turbulence was tempered by a certain defe- 
rence to his opinion and authority. I could ob- 
ſerve in the perſon who had been my active oppo- 
nent ſome aukwardneſs and irreſolution as he firſt 
perceived me, which he diſmiſſed with a ſort of 
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effort, exclaiming, Who the devil is here ? There 
was ſomething in the tone of this apoſtrophe that 
rouſed the attention of my protector. He looked 
at the ſpeaker with a fixed and penetrating glance, 
and then ſaid, Nay, Jones, do you know? Did 
ou ever ſee the perſon before? Curſe it, Jones! 
interrupted a third, you are damnably out of luck, 
They ſay dead men walk, and you ſee there is ſome 
truth in it. Truce with your impertinence, Bar- 
ton | replied my protector, this is no proper occa- 
ſion for a joke. Anfwer me, Jones, were you 
the cauſe of this young man being left naked and 
wounded this bitter morning upon the forelt ? 

Mayhap I was. What then? 

What provocation could induce you to ſo cruel 
a treatment ? 

Provocation enough. He had no money. 

What, did you uſe him thus without ſo much 
as being irritated by any reſiſtance on his part? 

Yes, he did reſiſt. I only huſtled him, and he 
had the impudence to ſtrike me. 

Jones! you are an incorrigible fellow. 

Pooh, what ſignifies what I am? You with 
your compaſſion and your fine feelings will bring 
us all to the gallows. | 

I have nothing to ſay to you; I hive no hopes 
of you! Comrades, it is for you to decide upon 
the conduct of this man as you think proper. You 
know how repeated his offences have been; you 
know what pains I have taken to mend him. Our 
proſeſſion is the profeſſion of juſtice. [It.is thus 
that the prejudices of men univerſally teach them 
to colour the molt defperate cauſe, to which they 
have determined to adhere.} We undertake to 
counteract the partiality and iniquity of public in- 
ſtitutions. . We, who are thieves without a licence, 
are at open war with another ſet of men, who are 

thieves 
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thieves according to law. If any one diſapprove 
our proceedings, at leaſt we have this to fay for 
ourſelves, we act not by choice, but only as our 
wiſe governors force us to act. If any one difap- 
prove our proceedings, they have this apology in 
their favour, we riſk our lives when we adopt them, 
and ſtake our all upon their goodneſs and cogency. 
Time will one day decide whether we or our op- 
preſſors be the genuine patriots : for the preſent 
we are cenſured, only becauſe they are the ſtronger 
party. With ſuch a cauſe then to bear us out, 
ſhall we ſtain it with cruelty, malice and revenge ? 
For my own part I glory in the name of a thief; 
and am firmly perſuaded there 1s not a more gal- 
lant and honourable profeſſion upon the face of the 
earth, ſo long as it is exerciſed. with a generous 
heart.—A thief is of courſe a man living among 
his equals; I do not. pretend therefore to aſſume 
any authority among you; act as you think pro- 
per; but ſo far as relates to myſelf, I vote that 
Jones be expelled from among us as a diſgrace to- 
our ſociety. | 
Tits propoſition ſeemed to meet the general 
ſenſe. It was eaſy to perceive that the opinion of 
the reſt coincided with that of their leader; not- 
withitanding which a few of them heſitated as to 
the conduct to be purſued. in the mean time 
Jones muttered ſomething in a ſurly and irreſolute 
way about. taking care how they provoked him. 
This inſinuation inſtantly rouſed the courage of my 
protector, and his eyes flaſhed with contempt. 
Raſcal! ſaid he, do you menace us? Do you. 
think we will be your flaves? No, no, do 
your worſt! Go to the next juſtice of the peace 
and impeach us; I can eafily believe you are 
capable of it. Sir, when we entered into this 
gang, we were not ſuch fools as not to know 
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that we entered upon a ſervice of danger. One 
of its dangers conſiſts in the treachery of fellows 
like you. But we did not enter at firſt, to flinch 
now. Did you believe that we would live in 
hourly fear of you, tremble at your threats, and 
compromiſe, whenever you ſhould fo pleaſe, with 
your inſolence? That would be a bleſſed life in- 
deed ! I would rather ſee my fleſh torn piecemeal 
from my bones! Go, fir! I defy you! You dare 
not doit! You dare not facrifice all theſe gallant 
fellows to your rage, and publiſh yourſelf to all the 
world a traitor and a ſcoundrel! If you do, you 
will puniſh yourſelf, not us! Begone ! 

The intrepidity of the leader communicated it- 
ſelf to the reſt of the company. Jones eaſily ſaw 
that there was no hope of bringing them over to 
a contrary ſentiment. After a ſhort pauſe, he an- 
ſwered, 1 did not mean—No, damn it! I will not 
ſnivel neither. I was always true to my princi- 
ples, and a friend to you all. But, ſince you are 
reſolved to turn me out, why—good bye to you 

The expulſion of this man produced a remark- 
able improvement in the whole gang. Thoſe who 
were before inclined to humanity, aſſumed new 
energy in proportion as they ſaw ſuch ſentiments 
likely to prevail. They had before ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be overborne by the boiſterous inſolence 
of their antagoniſts; but now they adopted and 
with ſucceſs a different conduct. Thoſe who en- 
vied the aſcendancy of their comrade, and there- 
fore imitated his conduct, began to heſitate in their 
career. Stories were brought forward of the cru- 
elty and brutality of Jones, both to men and animals, 
which had never before reached the ear of the leader. 
Theſe ſtories I ſhall not repeat. They could ex- 
cite only emotions. of abhorrence and W 
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ſome of them argued a mind of ſuch a ſtretch of 
depravity as to many readers would appear utterly 
incredible. And yet this man had his virtues. He 
was enterpriſing, perſevering and faithful. 

His removal was a conſiderable benefit to me, 
It would have been no ſmall hardſhip to have been 
turned adrift immediately under my unfavourable 
circumſtances, with the additional diſadvantage of 
the wound I had received; and yet J could ſcarcely 
have ventured to remain under the ſame roof with 
a man to whom my appearance was as a guilty con- 

cience, perpetually reminding him of his own 
offence and the counteraction of his leader. His 
profeſſion accuſtomed him to a certain degree of 
indifference to conſequences, and indulgence to the 
ſallies of paſſion; and he might eaſily have found 
his opportunity to inſult or injure me, when [I 
ſhould have had nothing but my own debilitated 
exertions to protect me. 

Freed from this danger, I found my fituation 
ſufficiently fortunate for a man under my circum- 
ſtances. It was attended withall the advantages for 
concealment my fondeſt imagination could have 
hoped; and it was by no means deſtitute of the 
benefits which ariſe from kindneſs and humanity. 
Nothing could be more unlike than the thieves I 
had ſeen in gaol, and the thieves of my new 
relidence. The latter were generally full of chear- 
fulneis and merriment. 'Fhey could expatiate 
freely wherever they thought proper. They could 
form plans and execute them. They conſulted 
their own inclinations. They did not impoſe upon 
themſelves the taſk, as is too often the caſe in hu- 

zan ſociety, of ſeeming tacitly to approve that 
from which they ſuffered moſt; or, which is 
worſe, of perſuading themſelves that all the wrongs 
they ſuffered were right; but were at open war 
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with their oppreſſors. On the contrary the im- 
priſoned felons I had lately ſeen were ſhut up like 
wild beaſts in a cage, deprived of activity, and 
palſied with indolence. The occaſional demonſtra- 
tions that {till remained of their former enter- 
priſing lite, were the ſtarts and convulſions of dif. 
eaſe, not the meditated and conſiſtent exertions of 
a mind in health. They had no more of hope, of 
project, of golden and animated dreams, but were 
reſerved to the moſt diſmal proſpects, and for- 
bidden to think upon any other topic. It is true 
that theſe two ſcenes were parts of one whole, the 
one the conſummation, the hourly to be expected 
ſucceſſor of the other. But the men I now ſaw 
were wholly inattentive to this, and in that reſpect 
appeared to have no intercourſe with reflection or 
reaſon. 

I might in one view, as I have ſaid, congratulate 
myſelf upon my preſent reſidence; it anſwered 
completely the purpoſes of concealment. It was 
thre ſeat of merriment and hilarity ; but the hila- 
rity that characteriſed it, produced no correſpon- 
dent feelings in my boſom. The perſons who 
compoſed this ſociety, had each of them caſt off 
all controul from eſtabliſhed principle ; their trade 


Was terror, and their conſtant object to elude the 


vigilance of the community. The influence of 
theſe circumſtances was viſible in their character. 
I found among them benevolence and kindneſs; 
they were ſtrongly ſuſceptible of emotions of ge- 
neroſity. But, as their fituation was precarious, 
their diſpoſitions were proportionably fluctuating. 
tnured to the animoſity of their ſpecies, they were 
irritable and paſſionate. Accuſtomed to exerciſe 
harſhneſs towards the ſubject of their depredations, 
they did not always confine their brutality within 
that ſcope. They were habituated to conſider 

wounds, 
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wounds, and bludgeons and ſtabbing, as the obvi- 
ous mode of ſurmounting every difficulty. Unin- 
volved in the debilitating routine of human affairs, 
they frequently diſplayed an energy, which from 
every impartial obſerver would have extorted vene- 
ration. Energy is perhaps of all qualities the moſt 
invaluable; and a juſt political ſyſtem would poſſeſs 
the means of extracting from it thus circumſtanced 
its beneficial qualities, inſtead of conſigning it as 
now to unlimited deſtruction. We act like the 
chymiſt who ſhould reject the fineſt ore, and em- 
ploy none but what was ſufficiently debaſed to fit 
it immediately for the vileſt uſes. But tae energy 
of theſe men, ſuch as I beheld it, was in the higheſt 
degree miſapplied, unaſſiſted by any liberal and 
enlightened views, and directed only to the moſt 
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narrow and contemptible purpoſes. } 

. The reſidence I have been deſcribing might to * 

} many perſons have appeared attended with into- * 

; lerable inconveniences. But, excluſively of its g 
: advantages as a field for ſpeculation, it was Elyſium Ry 
. compared with that from which I had juſt eſcaped. "of 
) Diſpleaſing company, incommodious apartments, Id 
T filthineſs and riot, loſt the circumſtance by which 7 
2 they could moſt effectually diſguſt, when 1 was not z'M 
e compelled to remain with them. All hardſhips I N 
f could patiently endure, in compariſon with the Mult 
= menace of a violent and untimely death. There i 
. = was no ſuffering that I could not perſuade myſelf N 
. = to conſider as trivial, except that which flowed Lt 
„ from the tyranny, the frigid precaution, or the 7 
. inhuman revenge of my own ſpecies. = 
«s My recovery advanced in the moſt favourable 1 
- manner. The attention and kindneſs of my pro- i 
, tector were inceſſant, and the reſt caught the ſpirit 8 
a from his example. The old woman who ſuperin- "#4 
r tended the houſhold, ſtill retained her animoſity. 5 
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She conſidered me as the cauſe of the expulſion 


of Jones from the fraternity; Jones had been the 


object of her particular partiality; and, zealous as 
ſhe was for the public concern, ſhe thought an old 
and experienced ſinner for a raw probationer but 
an ill exchange. Add to which, that her habits 
inclined her to moroſeneſs and diſcontent, and that 
perſons of her complexion ſeem unable to exiſt 
without ſome object upon which to employ the ſu- 
perfluity of their gall. She loſt no opportunity 
upon the moſt trifling occaſion of diſplaying her 
animoſity, and ever and anon eyed me with a fu- 


rious glance of canine hunger for my deſtruction, 
Nothing was more evidently mortifying to her than 


the procraltination of her malice ; nor could ſhe 
bear to think that a fierceneſs ſo gigantic and un- 
controulable ſhould ſhow itſelf in nothing more 
terrific than the pigmy ſpite of a chamber-maid. 


For myſelf, I had been accuſtomed to the warfare 


of formidable adverſaries and the encounter of 
alarming dangers; and what I ſaw of her ſpleen 


had not power ſufficient to diſturb my tranquillity. 
Ass recovered, I told my ſtory, except ſo far as 


related to the detection of Mr. Falkland's eventful 
ſecret, to my protector. 
not as yet prevail upon myſelf to diſcloſe even in a 
ſituation like this, which ſeemed to preclude the 
poſſibility of its being made uſe of to the diſad- 
vantage of my perſecutor. My preſent auditor 
however, whoſe habits of thinking were extremely 
oppoſite to thoſe of Mr. Foreſter, did not from the 
obſcurity which flowed from this reſerve, deduce 
any unfavourable concluſion. His penetration was 
ſuch as to afford little room for an impoſtor to hope 
to miſlead him by a fictitious ſtatement, and he 
confided in that penetration. So confiding, the 
ſimplicity and integrity of my manner carried con- 

viction 


That particular | could 
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viction to his mind, and inſured his good opinion 
and friendſhip. 

He liſtened to my ſtory with eagerneſs, and com- 
mented on the ſeveral parts as I related them. He 
ſaid that this was only one freſh inſtance of the 
tyranny and perfidiouſneſs exerciſed by the power- 
ful members of the community againſt thoſe who 
were leſs privileged than themſelves. Nothing 
could be more clear than their readineſs to ſacrifice 
the human ſpecies at large to their meaneſt intereſt 
or wildeſt caprice. Who that ſaw the fituation in 
its true light would wait till their oppreflors 
thought fit to decree their deſtruction, and not take 
arms in their defence while it was yet in their 
power ? Which was moſt meritorious, the unre- 
fiſting and daſtardly ſubmiſſion of a ſlave, or the 
enterpriſe and gallantry of the man who dared to 
afſert his claims ? Since by the partial adminiſtra- 
tion of our laws innocence, when power was 
armed againſt it, had nothing better to hope for 
than guilt, what man of true courage would fail to 
ſet theſe laws at defiance, and, it he muſt ſuffer 
by their injuſtice, at leaſt take care that he had 
firſt ſhown his contempt of their yoke? For him- 
ſelf he ſhould certainly never have embraced his 
preſent calling, had he not been ſtimulated to it by 
theſe cogent and irreſiſtible reaſons ; and he hoped, 
as experience had ſo forcibly brought a — 
of this ſort to my mind, that he ſhould for the fu- 
ture have the happineſs to aſſociate me to bis pur- 
ſuits.—It will prefently be ſeen how far theſe 
hopes were confirmed by the event. | 

Numerous were the precautions exerciſed by the 
gang of thieves with whom I now refided to elude 
the vigilance of the ſatellites of juſtice. It was 
one of their rules to commit no depredations but 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the place of their 
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reſidence, and Jones had tranſgreſſed this regula- 
tion, in the attack to which I was indebted for m 
preſent aſylum. After having poſſeſſed themſelves 
of any booty, they took care in the ſight of the 
perſons whom they had robbed to purſue a route 
as nearly as poſſible oppolite to that which led to 
their true haunts. The appearance of their place 
of reſidence, together with its environs was pecu- 
liarly deſolate and forlorn, and it had the reputa- 
tion of being haunted. The old woman: 1 have 
deſcribed had long been its inhabitant, and was 
commonly ſuppoſed to be its only inhabitant ; and 
her perſon well accorded with the rural ideas of a 
witch. Herlodgers never went out or came in but 
with the utmoſt circumſpeQtion, and generally by 
night. The lights which were occaſionally ſeen 
from various parts of her habitation were by the 
country people regarded with horror as ſuperna- 
tural; and, if the noiſe of revelry at any time ſa- 
luted their ears, it was imagined to proceed from 
a carnival of devils. With all theſe advantages 
the thieves did not venture to reſide here but by 
intervals: fometimes they abſented themſelves for 
months, and reſided in a different part of the coun- 
try. Te old woman ſometimes attended them in 
theſe tranſportations, and ſometimes remained; 
but in all caſes her removal took place either ſooner 
or later than theirs, ſo that the niceſt obſerver could 
ſcarcely have traced any connection between her 
re-appearances and the alarms of depredation that 
were frequently given; and the feſtival of demons 
ſeemed to the terrified ruſtics indifferently to take 
place whether ſhe were preſent or abſent. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


ONx day, white I continued in this fituation, 3 
circumſtance occurred, which involuntarily at- 
trated my attention. Two of our people had been 
ſent to a town at ſome diſtance for the purpoſe of 
procuring us ſome things of which we were in 
want. After having delivered thefe to our land- 
lady, they retired to one corner of the room, and, 
one of them pulling a printed paper from his 
pocket, they mutually occupied themſelves in ex» 
amining its contents. I was ſitting in an eaſy chair 
by the fire, being conſiderably better than I had 
been, though till in a weak and languid ſtate. 
Having read for a conſiderable time, they looked 
at me, and then at the paper, and then at me 
again. They then went out of the room together, 
as if to conſult without interruption upon ſome- 
thing which that paper ſuggeſted to them. Some 
time after they returned, and my protector, who 
happened to be above ſtairs, entered the room at 
the ſame inſtant. $4 £ 

Captain! ſaid one of them with an air of plea- 
fure, look here! we have found a prize! I believe 
it is as good as a bank note of a hundred guineas. 

Mr. Raymond (that was his name) took the 
paper and read. He pauſed for a moment. He 
then cruſhed the paper in his hand; and, turning 
to the perſon from whom he had received it, ſaid 
with the tone of a man confident in the ſucceſs of 
his reaſons, 

What 
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What uſe have you for theſe hundred guineas ? 
Are you in want? Are you in diſtreſs ? Can you 
be contented to purchaſe them at the price of trea- 
chery ? of violating the laws of hoſpitality ? 

Faith, captain, I do not very well know. Af. 
ter having violated other laws, I do not ſee why 
we ſhould be frightened at an old ſaw. We pre- 
tend to judge for ourſelves, and ought to be above 
ſhrinking from a bugbear of a proverb. Beſide, 
this 1s a good deed, and I ſhould think no more 
harm of being the ruin of ſuch a thief, than of 
getting my dinner. 

A thief! You talk of thieves! 

Not ſo faſt, if you pleaſe. God defend that 1 
ſhould fay a word againſt thieving as a general occu- 
pation! But one man ſteals in one way, and another 
in another. For my part, | go upon the highway, 
and take from any ſtranger I meet what it is a hun- 
dred to one he can very well ſpare. I ſee nothing to 
be found fault with in that. But I have as much 
conſcience as another man. Becauſe 1 laugh at 
aſſizes and great wigs and the gallows, and becauſe 
I will not be frightened from an innocent action 
when the lawyers ſay me nay, does it follow that 
I am to have a fellow - feeling for pilferers, and raſ- 
cally ſervants, and people that have neither juſtice 
nor principle? No: I have too much reſpect for 
the trade, not to be a ſoe to interlopers and people 
that ſo much the more deſerve my hatred becauſe 
the world calls them by my name. 

You are wrong, Wilſon! You certainly ought 
not to employ againſt people that you hate, ſup- 
poſing your hatred to be reaſonable, the inſtru- 
mentality of that law which in your practice you 
defy. Be conſiſtent, Either be the friend of law, 
or its adverſary. Depend upon it that, wherever 
there are laws at all, there will be laws _ 
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ſuch people as you and I. Either therefore we 
all of us deſerve the vengeance of the law, or 
jaw is not the proper inſtrument of correcting the 

miſdeeds of mankind. I tell you this, becauſe I 
would fain have you aware that an . informer or a 
king's evidence, a man who takes advantage of 
the confidence of another in order to betray him, 
who ſells the life of his neighbour for money, or 
coward like, upon any pretence calls in the law to 
do that for him which he cannot or dares not do- 
for himſelf, is the vileſt of raſcals. But in the 
preſent caſe, if your reaſons were the beſt in the 
world, they do not apply. 

While Mr. Raymond was ſpeaking, the reſt of 
the gang came into the room. He immediately. 
turned to them and ſaid, 

My friends, here is a piece of intelligence that 
Wilſon has juſt brought in, which with his leave 
I will lay before you. | 

Then, pulling the' paper from his pocket, he 
continued : This 1s the deſcription of a felon with 
the offer of a hundred guineas for his apprehen- 
ſion. Wilſon picked it up at Buy the time 
and other circumſtances, but particularly by the 
minute deſcription of his perſon, there can be no 
doubt but the object of it is our young friend, 
whoſe life I was a little while ago the inſtrument 
of ſaving, He is charged here with having taken 
advantage of the confidence of his patron and be- 
nefactor, to rob him of property tg.a large amount. 
Upon this charge he was committed to the coun- 
ty jail, from whence he made his eſcape about a 
fortnight ago without venturing to ſtand his trial, 
a circumſtance which is ſtated by the advertiſer 
as tantamount to a confeſſion of his guilt. 

My friends, I was acquainted with the particu- 
lars of this ſtory ſome time before, This lad let 
| me 
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me into his hiſtory at a time that he could not 
poſſibly have foreſeen: that he ſhould ſtand in need 
of that precaution as an antidote againſt danger, 
He is not guilty of what is- laid to his charge. 
Which of you is ſo ignorant as to ſuppoſe that his 
eſcape is any confirmation of his guilt ? Who ever 
thinks, when he is apprehended for trial, of his 
innocence or guilt as being at all material to the 
iſſue? Who ever was fool enough to volunteer a 
trial, where thoſe who are to decide think more of 
the horror of the thing of which he is accuſed 
than whether he was the perſon that did it; and 
where the nature of our motives is to be collected 
from a {et of ignorant witneſſes that no wiſe man 
would truſt for a fair repreſentation. of the moſt 
indifferent action of his life? 

The poor lad's ſtory is a long one, and I will 
not trouble you with it now. But from that ſtory 
it is as clear as the day, that, becauſe he wiſhed to 
leave the ſervice of his maſter, becauſe he had 
been perhaps a little too inquiſitive in his maſter's: 
concerns, and becauſe, as 1 ſuſpect, he had been 
truſted with ſome important ſecrets, his maſter 
conceived an antipathy againſt him. This antipa- 
thy gradually proceeded to ſuch a length, as to in- 
duce the maſter to forge this vile accufation. He 
ſeems willing to hang the lad out of the way, ra- 
ther than ſuffer him to go where he pleaſes or get 
beyond the reach of his power. Williams has 
told me the ſtory with ſuch ingenuouſneſs that J 
am as ſure that he is guiltleſs of what they lay 
to his charge as that I am ſo myſelf. Neverthe- 
leſs the man's ſervants who were called in to hear 
the accuſation, and his relation, who as juſtice of 
the peace made out the mittimus, and who had 
the folly to think he could be impartial, gave it 
on his ſide with one voice, and thus afforded 
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Williams a ſample of what he had to expect in the 
ſequel. 

Wilſon, who when he received this paper had 
no previous knowledge of particulars, was for tak- 
ing advantage of it for the purpoſe of earning the 
hundred guineas. Are you of that mind, now you 
have heard tbem? Will you for ſo paltry a conſi- 
deration deliver up the lamb, into the jaws of the 

wolf? Will you abet the purpoſes of this ſangui- 

nary raſcal who, not contented with driving his 
late dependent from houſe and home, depriving 
bim of character and all the ordinary means of 
ſubſiſtence, and leaving him almoſt without a re- 
fuge, ſtill thirſts for his blood? If no other per- 
ſon have the courage to ſer limits to the tyranny of 
courts of juſtice, ſhall not we ? Shall we, who earn 
our livelihood by generous daring, be indebted for 

a penny to the vile artifices of the informer ? Shall 
we, againſt whom the whole ſpecies is in arms, 
refuſe our protection to an individual, more ex- 
poſed to, but {till leſs deſerving of their perſecuti- 
on than ourſelves ? 

The repreſentation of the captain produced an 
inſtant effect upon the whole company. They all 
erxclaimed, Betray him! No, not for worlds! 
He is fafe. We will protect him at the hazard 
of our lives. If fidelity and honour be baniſhed 

from thieves, where - ſhall they find refuge upon 
the face of the earth? Wilſon in particular thank- 
ed the captain for his interference, and ſwore that 
he would rather part with his right hand, than in- 
jure ſo worthy a lad, or aſſiſt ſuch an unheard of 
villainy. Saying this, he took me by the hand, 
and bade me fear nothing. Under their roof, no 
harm ſhould ever befal me; and, even if the un- 
derſtrappers of the law ſhould diſcover my retreat, 
they would to a man die in my defence, ſooner 
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than a hair of my head ſhould be hurt. I thanked 
him moſt fincerely for his good will ; but I was 
principally ſtruck with the fervent benevolence of 
my benefactor. I told them, I found that my ene. 
mies were inexorable, and would never be appeal. 
ed but with- my blood; and I afſured them with 
the moſt ſolemn and earneſt veracity, that I had 
done nothing to deſerve the perſecution which was 
exerciſed againſt me. 

The ſpirit and energy of Mr. Raymond had 
been ſuch, as to leave no part' for me to perform 
in repelling this unlooked-for danger. Neverthe. 

leſs, it left a very ſerious impreſſion upon m 
mind. I had always placed ſome confidence in the 
returning equity of Mr. Falkland. Though he 
perſecuted me with bitterneſs, I could not help 
betieving that he did it unwillingly, and I was per- 
ſuaded it would not be for ever. A man, whoſe 
original principles had been ſo full of rectitude and 
honour, could not fail at ſome time or other to re- 
collect the injuſtice of his conduct, and to remit 
his aſperity. This idea had been always preſent to 
me, and had in no ſmail degree conſpired to infſti- 
gate my exertions. I ſaid, I will convince my per- 
ſecutor that I am of more value than that I ſhould 
be ſacrificed purely by way of precaution. Theſe 
expectations on my part had been encouraged by 
Mr. Falkland's behaviour upon the queſtion of my 
impriſonment and by various particulars which had 
occurred ſince. 

But this new incident gave to the ſubject a to- 
tally different appearance. I ſaw him now, not 
contented with blaſting my reputation, confining 
me for a period in jail, and reducing me to the .- 
tuation of a houſeleſs vagabond, but till continuing 
his purſuit under theſe forlorn circumſtances win 
unmitigable cruelty. Indignation and „ 7 
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ſcemed now for the firſt time to penetrate my mind. 
I knew his miſery ſo well, I was ſo fully acquaint- 
ed with its cauſe, and ſo ſtrongly impreſſed with 
the idea of its being unmerited, that, while I ſuf- 
fered ſo deeply, I ſtill continued to pity, rather 
than hate my perſecutor. But this incident intro- 
duced ſome change into my feelings. I ſaid, Surely 
he might now believe that he had ſufficiently diſarm- 
ed me, and might at length ſuffer me to be at peace. 
At leaſt ought he not to be contented to leave me 
to my fate, the perilous and uncertain condition 
of an eſcaped felon, inſtead of thus whetting the 
animoſity and vigilance of my countrymen againſt 
me? Were his interference on my behalf in oppo- 
ſition to the ſtern ſeverity of Mr, Foreſter, and his 
various acts of kindneſs fince, a mere part that he 
played in order to lull me into patience ? Was he 
perpetually haunted with the fear of an ample re- 
taliation, and for that purpoſe did he perſonate re- 
morſe at the very moment that he was ſecretly 


keeping every engine at play that could ſecure my 


deſtruction ? The very ſuſpicion of ſuch a fact 
filled me with inexpreſſible horror, and ſtruck a 
ſudden chill through every fibre of my frame. 
Meanwhile my wound was by this time com- 
pletely healed, and it became abſolutely neceſſary 
that I ſhould form ſome determination reſpecting 
the future. My habits of thinking were ſuch as 
gave me an uncontroulable repugnance to the 
vocation of my hoſts. I did not indeed feel all 
that averſion and abhorrence to the men that is 
commonly entertained. I ſaw and reſpected their 
good qualities and their virtues. I was by no 
means inclined to believe them worſe men, or more 
inimical in their diſpoſitions to the welfare of their 
ſpecies, than the generality of thoſe that look down 
upon them with moſt cenſure, But, though I did 
not 
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not ceaſe to love them as individuals, my eyes 
were perfectly opened to their miſtakes. If I 
ſhould otherwiſe have been in danger of being miſ- 
led, it was my fortune to have ſtudied felons in a 
Jail, before I ſtudied them in their ſtate of com- 
parative proſperity ; and this was an infallible an- 
tidote to the poiſon. I ſaw that in this profeſſion 
were exerted uncommon energy, ingenuity and 
fortitude, and I could not help recollecting how 
admirably beneficial ſuch qualities might be made 
in the great theatre of human affairs; while in 
their preſent direction they were thrown awa 
upon purpoſes that could ſcarcely in any ſenſe de- 
ſerve the appellation of uſeful. Thieves appeared 
to me to commit a miſtaken treaſon againſt the 
general welfare; at the ſame time that they were 
of all men the moſt fooliſh as to their own intereſts. 
The man who riſks or ſacrifices his life for the 
public welfare is rewarded with the teſtimony of 
an approving conſcience; but perſons who wan- 
tonly defy the inſtitutions of their country for no 
public good, and whoſe private intereſt the leaſt 
degree of ſound judgment might prove to be a 
thouſand times better promoted in every poſſible 
inſtance by a more legitimate proceeding, are in 
the ſame reſpect abſurd and ſelf-neglectful, as a 
man would be who ſhould ſet himſelf up as a mark 
for a file of muſqueteers to ſhoot at. 

Viewing the ſubject in this light, I not only de- 
termined that I would have no ſhare in their occu- 
pation myſelf, but thought I could not do leſs in 
return for the benefits I had received from them, 
than endeavour to diſſuade them from an employ- 
ment in which they muſt themſelves be the greateſt 
ſufferers. My expoſtulation met with a various 
reception. All the perſons to whom it was ad- 
dreſſed had been tolerably ſucceſsful in perſuading 
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themſelves of the innocence of their calling; and 
what remained of doubt in their mind was ſmo- 
thered, and, ſo to ſpeak, laboriouſly forgotten. 
Some of them laughed at my arguments as a ridi- 
culous piece of miſſionary quixotiſm. Others, and 
articularly our captain, repelled them with the 
boldneſs of a man that knows he has got the ſtrong- 
eſt ſide. But this ſentiment of eaſe and ſelf-ſatis- 
faction did not long remain. "They had been uſed 
to arguments derived from religion and the vene- 
rableneſs of law. They had long ago ſhaken theſe 
from them as ſo many prejudices. But my view of 
the ſubject appealed to principles which they could 
not conteſt, and had by no means the air of that 
cuſtomary reproof which is for ever dinned in our 
ears, without finding one reſponſive chord in our 
hearts. Finding themſelves urged with objections 
unexpected and cogent, ſome of thoſe to whom I 
addreſſed them began to grow peeviſh and impa- 
tient of the importunate remonſtrance. But this 
was by no means the caſe with Mr. Raymond. He 
was poſſeſſed of a candour that I have ſeldom ſeen 
equalled. He was ſurpriſed to hear objections ſo 
powerful to that which as a matter of ſpeculation he 
believed he had examined on all ſides. He revolved 
them with impartiality and care. He admitted them 
ſlowly, but he at length fully admitted them. He 
had now but one rejoinder in reſerve, 

Alas, Williams, ſaid he, it would have k 
fortunate for me if theſe views had been preſented 
to me previoully to my embracing my preſent pro- 
feſſion. It is now too late. Thoſe very laws, 
which by a perception of their iniquity drove me 
to what I am, now preclude my return. God, we 
are told, judges of men by what they are at the pe- 
riod of judgment, and, whatever be their crimes, if 
they have ſeen and abjured the folly of thoſe crimes, 
receives them to fayour. But the inſtitutions of 
Vol. II. E countries 
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countries that profeſs to worſhip this God, admit 
no ſuch diſtinctions. They leave no room for 
amendment, and ſeem to have a brutal delight in 
confounding the demerits of offenders. It figni- 
fies not what is the character of the individual at 
the hour of trial. How changed, how ſpotleſs, 
and how uſeful avails him nothing. If they diſco- 
ver at the diſtance of fourteen * or of forty years + 
an action for which the law ordains that his life 
ſhall be the forfeit, though the interval ſhould have 
been ſpent with the purity of a ſaint and the de- 
votedneſs of a patriot, they diſdain to enquire into 
it. What then can I do? Am I not compelled 
to go on in folly, having once begun ? 


* Eugene Aram, See Annual Regiſter, for 1759. 
+ Wilkam Andrew. Horne. Ditto, ditto, 
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CHAP. IX. 


1 WAS extremely affected by this plea. I could 
only anſwer that Mr. Raymond muſt himſelf be 
the beſt judge of the courle it became him to hold; 
I truſted the caſe was not ſo deſperate as he ima- 
gined. This ſubject was purſued no farther, and 
was in ſome degree driven from my thoughts by 
an incident of a very extraordinary nature. I have 
already mentioned the animoſity that was enter- 
tained againſt me by the infernal portreſs of this 
ſolitary manſion. Jones, the expelled member of 
the gang, had been her particular favourite. She: 
ſubmitted to his exile indeed, becauſe her genius 
felt ſubdued by the energy and inherent greatneſs 
of Mr. Raymond; but ſhe ſubmitted with mur- 
muring and diſcontent. Not daring to reſent the 
conduct of the principal in this affair, ſhe collected 
all the bitterneſs of her ſpirit againſt me. To the 
unpardonable offence I had thus committed in the 
firſt inſtance, were added the reaſonings I had 
lately offered againſt the profeſſion of robbery. 
Robbery was a fundamental article in the creed of 
this hoary veteran, and the liſtened to my objec- 
tions with the ſame unaffected aſtoniſhment and 
horror, that an old woman of other habits would 
liſten to one who objected to the agonies and diſ- 
ſolution of the Creator of che world, or to the gar- 
ment of imputed righteouſneſs prepared to envelope 
the ſouls of the elect. Like the religious bigot, 
ſne was ſufficiently diſpoſed to avenge a hoſtility 
againſt her opinions with the weapons of ſublunary 
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warfare, Meanwhile I had ſmiled at the impo- 


tence of her malice, as an object of contempt, 


rather than alarm. She perceived, as I imagine, 
the flight eſtimation in which I held her, and this 
did not a little increaſe the perturbation of her 
thoughts, 

One day [ was left alone with no other perſon 
in the houſe than this ſwarthy ſybil. The thieves 
had ſet out upon an expedition about two hours 
aſter ſunſet on the preceding evening, and had not 
returned, as they were accuſtomed to do, before 
day-break the next morning. 'This was a circum- 
ſtance that ſometimes occurred, and therefore did 
not produce any extraordinary alarm. At one 
time the ſcent of prey would lead them beyond the 
bounds they had preſcribed themſelves, and at an- 
other the fear of purſuit; the life of a thief is 
always uncertain. The old woman had been pre- 
paring during the night for the meal to which they 
would expect to fit down, as ſoon as might be 
after their return. | | 

For myſelf I had learned from their habits to be 
indifferent to the regular return of the different 
parts of the day, and in ſome degree to turn day 
into night, and night into day. I had been now 
ſeveral weeks in this reſidence, and the ſeaſon was 
conſiderably advanced. I had paſſed ſome hours 
during the night in ruminating on my ſituation. 
Tbe character and manners of the men among 
whom ] lived were diſguſting to me. Their brutal 
Ignorance, their ferocious habits, and their coarſe 
behaviour, inſtead of becoming more tolerable by 
cuſtom, hourly added force to my original aver- 
ſion. The uncommon vigour of their minds and 
acuteneſs of their invention in the buſineſs they 
purſued, compared with the odiouſneſs of that 
buſineſs and their habitual depravity, awakened in 
inc ſcnſations too painful to be endured, Moral 
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diſapprobation, at leaſt in a mind unſubdued 
philoſophy, I found to be one of the moſt fertile 
ſources of diſquiet and uneaſineſs. From this pain 
the ſociety of Mr. Raymond by no means relieved 
me. He was indeed eminently ſuperior to the 
vices of the reſt; but I did not leſs exquiſitely feel 
how much he was out of his place, how diſpro- 
portionably aſſociated, or how contemptibly em- 
ployed. I had attempted to counteract the errors 
under which he and his companions laboured ; but 
I had found the obſtacles that preſented themſelves, 
much greater than | had imagined. 

What was | to do? Was | to wait the iſſue of 
this my miſſionary undertaking, or was I to with- 
draw myſelf immediately? When I withdrew, 
ought that to be done privately, or with an open 
avowal of my deſign, and an endeavour to ſupply 
by the force of example what was deficient in my 
arguments? It was certainly improper, as I de- 
clined all participation in the purſuits of theſe men, 
did not contribute with my perſon to the riſk by 
which they ſubſilted, and had no congeniality with 
their habits, that I ſhould continue to reſide with 
them any longer than was abſolutely neceſſary. 
There was one circumſtance that rendered this de- 
liberation particularly preſſing. They intended in 
a few days removing from their preſent habitation, 
to a haunt to which they were accuſtomed in a 
diſtant county. If I did not propoſe to continue 
with them, it would perhaps be wrong to accom- 
pany them in this removal. The ſtate of calamity 
to which my inexorable perſecutor had reduced 
me, had made the encounter even of a den of rob- 
bers a very fortunate adventure. But the'time that 
had fince elapſed, had probably been ſufficient to 
reiax the keenneſs of the queſt that was made after 
me. I fighed for that ſolitude and obſcurity, that 
retreat 
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retreat from the vexations of the world and the 
voice even of common fame, which I had propoſed 
to myſelf when I broke my priſon. 

Such were the meditations which now occupied 
my mind. At length I grew fatigued with con- 
tinued contemplation, and to relieve myſelf, I 
pulled out a pocket Horace, the legacy of my 
beloved Brightwel! I read with avidity the 
epiſtle in which he ſo beautifully deſcribes to 
Fuſcus the grammarian, the pleaſures of rural 
tranquillity and independence. By this time the 
ſun roſe from behind the eaſtern hills, and I open- 
ed my caſement to contemplate it. The day com- 
menced with peculiar brilliancy, and was accom- 


panied with all thoſe charms, which the poets of 


nature, as they have been ſtyled, have ſo much de- 
lighted to deſcribe. There was ſomething in this 
{cene, particularly as ſucceeding to the active ex- 
ertions of intellect, that foothed the mind to com- 
poſure. Inſenſibly a confuſed reverie invaded my 
faculties, I withdrew from the window, threw my- 
ſelf. upon the bed, and fell aſleep. 

I do not recollect the preciſe images which in 
this fituation paſſed through my thoughts, but 1 
know that they concluded with the idea of ſome 
perſon, the agent of Mr. Falkland, approaching to 
aſſaſſinate me. This thought had probably been 
ſuggeſted, by the project I meditated of entering 


once again into the world, and throwing myſelf 


within the ſphere of his poſſible vengeance. 
imagined that the deſign of the murderer was to 
come upon me by ſurpriſe, that I was aware of 
this deſigu, and yet by ſome faſcination had no 
thought of evading it. I heard the ſteps of the 
murderer as he cautiouſly approached. I ſeemed 
to liſten to his conſtrained, yet audible breathings. 
He came up to the corner where I was placed, — 
then 
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then ſtopped. The idea became too terrible, 1 
ſtarted, opened my eyes, and beheld the execrable 
hag before mentioned ſtanding over me with a 
butcher's hatchet. I ſhifted my ſituation with a ſpeed 
that ſeemed too ſwift for volition, and the blow 
already aimed at my ſcull, funk impotent upon the 
bed. Before ſhe could wholly recover her poſture 
I ſprung upon her, ſeized hold of the weapon, and 
had nearly wreſted it from her. But in a moment 
ſhe reſumed her ſtrength and her deſperate pur- 
poſe, and we had a furious ſtruggle, ſhe impelled 
by inveterate malice, and I reſiſting for my life. 
Her vigour was truly Amazonian, and at no time 
had ! ever occaſion to contend with a more formid- 
| able opponent. Her plance was ſadden and exact, 
© and the ſhock with which ſrom time to time ſhe 
impelled her whole frame, inconceivably vehement. 
At length I was victorious, took from her her in- 
ſtrument of death, and threw her upon the ground. 
Till now the ſobriety of her exertions had curbed 
her rage; but now ſhe gnaſhed with her teeth, her 
eyes ſeemed as if ftarting from their ſockets, and 
her body heaved with uncontroulable inſanity. 

Raſcal! devil! ſhe exclaimed, what do you mean 
to do-to me ? | 


Till now the ſcene had paffed uninterrupted by 
a ſingle word. 

Nothing, I replied: begone, infernal witch ! and 
leave me to myſelf. X | 

Leave you! No: I will thruſt my fingers through 
your ribs, and drink your blood ! Vou conquer 
me !— Ha, ba!—Yes, yes! you ſhall !—l will fit 
upon you, and preſs you to hell! I will roaſt you 
with brimſtone, and daſh your entrails into your 
eyes !—Ha, ha!—ha! 

Saying this, ſhe ſprung up, and prepared to at- 
tack me with redoubled fury, I ſeized her hands, 
and 
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and compelled her to ſit upon the bed. Thus re- 
ſtrained, ſhe continued to expreſs the tumult of her 
thoughts by grinning, by certain furious motions 
of her head, and by occaſional vehement efforts to 
diſengage herſelf from my graſp. Theſe contor. 
tions and ſtarts were of the nature of thoſe fats, in 
which the patients are commonly ſuppoſed to need 
three or four perſons to hold them. But I found 
by experience that, under the circumſtances in 
which J was placed, my {ſingle ſtrength was ſuffi- 
cient. The ſpeCtacle of her emotions was incon- 
ceivably frightful. Her violence at length however 
began to abate, and ſhe became perſuaded of the 
hopeleſſneſs of the conteſt. 

Let me go! ſaid ſhe. Why do you hold me? 
I will not be held! | 

I wanted you gone from the firſt, replied I, 
Are you contented to go now ? | 

Yes, I tell you, miſbegotten villain ! Yes, raſcal! 
I immediately looſed my hold. She flew to the 

door, and, holding it in her hand; ſaid, I will be 

the death of you yet: you ſhall not be your own 
man twenty-four hours longer! With theſe words 
ſhe ſhut the door, and locked it upon me. An 
action ſo totally unexpected ſtartled me. Whither 
was ſhe gone? What was it ſhe intended? To 
perifh by the machinations of ſuch a hag as this, 
was a thought not to be endured. Death in any 
form, brought upon us by ſurpriſe, and for which 
the mind has had no time to prepare, is inexpreſſi- 
bly terrible. My thoughts wandered in breathleſs 
horror and confuſion, and all within was uproar. 
I endeavoured to break the door, but in vain. I 
went round the room in ſearch of ſome tool 
to aſſiſt me. At length I ruſhed againſt it with a 
deſperate effort, to which it yielded, and had 
nearly thrown me from the top of the ſtairs to the 


bottom. 
I deſcended 
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I deſcended with all poſſible caution and vigi- 
lance, I entered the kitchen, but it was deſerted. 
] ſearched every other apartment in vain, I went 
out of the houſe; ſtill I diſcovered nothing of my 
late aſſailant. It was extraordinary: what could 
be become of her ? what was I to conclude from 
her diſappearance ? I reflected on her parting me- 
nace. © I ſhould not be my own man twenty- 
four hours longer.“ It was myſterious; it did not 
ſeem to be the menace of aſſaſſination. 

Suddenly the recolleCtion of the hand bill brought 
to us by Wilſon ruſhed upon my memory. Was 
it poſſible that ſhe alluded to- that in her parting 
words? Would ſhe ſet out upon ſuch an expedi- 
tion by herſelf? Was it not dangerous to the whole 
fraternity, if without the ſmalleſt precaution ſhe 
ſhould bring the officers of juſtice into the midſt of 
them ? It was perhaps improbable ſhe would en- 
gage in an undertaking thus deſperate. It was not 
however eaſy to anſwer for the conduct of a per- 
ſon in her ſtate of mind. Should I wait, and riſk 
the preſervation of my liberty upon the iſſue ? 

To this queſtion I returned an immediate nega- 
tive. I had reſolved in a very ſhort time to quit 
my preſent ſituation, and the difference of a little 
ſooner or a little later could not be very material. 
It promiſed to be neither agreeable nor prudent, for 
me to remain under the roof with a-perſon who 
had manifeſted ſuch a fierce and inexpiable hoſtility. 
But the conſideration which had inexpreſſibly the 
moſt weight with me, belonged to the ideas of im- 
priſonment, trial and death. The longer they had 
formed the ſubject of my contemplation, the more 
forcibly was I impelled to avoid them. | bad en- 
tered upon a ſyſtem of action for that purpoſe; I 
had already made many ſacrifices and I believed 
that I ſhould never miſcarry in this project through 
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any negled of mine. The thought of what was 
relerved for me by my proſecutors ſickened my very 
foul; and the more intimately I was acquainted 
with oppreſſion and injuſtice, the more deeply was 
I penetrated with the abhorrence to which they are 
entitled. 
Such were the reaſons that determined me, in. 
ſtantly, abruptly, without leave-taking or acknow-. 
ledgment for the peculiar and repeated favours [ 
had received, to quit a habitation to which for fix 
weeks I had apparently been indebted for protection, 
from trial, conviction and an ignominious death. 
J had come hither pennyleſs; 1 quitted my abode 
with the ſum of a few guineas in my poſſeſſion, 
Mr. Raymond having inſiſted upon my taking a 
ſhare, at the time that each man received his di- 
vidend from the common ſtock. Though I had 
reafon to ſuppoſe that the heat of the purſvit 
againſt me would be ſomewhat remitted by the time 
that had elapſed, the magnitude of the miſchiet 
that in an unfavourable event might fall on me, 
determined me to neglect no imaginable precau- We 
tion. I recollected the hand bill which was the 
ſource of my preſent alarm, and conceived that one 
of the principal dangers that threatened me was 
the recognition of my perſon, either by ſuch as 
had previouily known me, or even by ſtrangers. It 
ſeemed prudent therefore to diſguiſe it as effectu- 
ally as J could. For this purpoſe I had recourſe 
to a parcel of tattered garments that lay in one 
corner of our habitation. The diſguiſe I choſe 
was that of a beggar. Upon this plan I threw off 
my ſhirt. I tied a handkerchief about my head, 
with which I took care to cover one of my eyes. 
Over this I drew a piece of an old woollen night- 
cap. I ſelected the worſt apparel I could find, 
aud this 1 reduced to a Rill more — con- 
tion, 
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dition, by rents that I purpoſely made in various 

places. Thus equipped, I ſurveyed myſelf in a 
looking-glaſs. I had rendered my appearance com- 

plete, nor would any one have ſuſpected that I was 

not one of the fraternity to which I aſſumed to 

belong. I ſaid, This is the form in which tyranny 

and injuſtice oblige me to ſeek for refuge; but bet- 

ter, a thouſand times better is it, thus to incur 

contempt with the dregs of mankind, than to truſt 

to the tender mercies of our ſuperiors | 
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"THE. bir rote |that I laid down to myſelf in 
traverſing the foreſt was to take a direction as 
oppoſite as poſſible to that which led to the 
ſcene of my late impriſonment. After about two 
hours walking J arrived at the termination of this 
ruder ſcene, and reached that part of the count 
which 1s incloſed and cultivated. Here I ſat down 
by the fide of a brook, and, pulling out a cruſt of 
bread which I had brought away with me, reſted 
and refreſhed myſelf, While I continued in this 
place, I began to ruminate upon the plan I ſhould 
lay down for my future proceedings; and my pro- 
penſity now led me, as it had done in a former in- 
ſtance, to fix upon the capital which I believed, 
befide its other recommendations, would prove the 
ſafeſt place for concealment. During theſe thoughts 
I ſaw a couple of peaſants paſling at a ſmall dif- 
tance, and enquired of them reſpecting the Lon- 
don road. By their deſcription I underſtood that 
the moſt immediate way would be to repaſs a part 
of the foreſt, and that it would be neceſſary to ap- 
33 conſiderably nearer to the county town than 
was at the ſpot which I had at preſent reached. 
I did not imagine that this could be a circumſtance 
of conſiderable importance. My diſguiſe appeared 
to be a ſufficient ſecurity againſt momentary dan- 
ger; and I therefore took a path, though not the 


molt direct one, which led towards the point they 
ſuggeſted. 1 
e 
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The occurrences of the day were not very re- 
markable. As I paſſed along a road which lay in 
my way for a few miles, I ſaw a carriage advancing 
in the oppoſite direction. I debated with myſelf 
for a moment, whether I ſhould paſs it without 
notice, or ſhould take this oecaſion by voice or 
geſture of making an eſſay of my trade. This idle 
diſquiſition was however ſpeedily driven from my 
mind when I perceived that the carriage was Mr. 
Falkland's. The ſuddenneſs of the encounter ſtruck 
me witk terror, though perhaps it would have been 
difficult for calm reflection to have diſcovered any 
conſiderable danger. I withdrew from the road, 
and ſkulked behind a hedge till it ſnould have com- 
pletely gone by. I was too much occupied with 
my own feelings to venture to examine whether or 
no the terrible adverſary of my peace were in the 
carriage. I perſuaded myſelf that he was. I look- 
ed after the equipage, and exclaimed, There you 


may ſee the luxurious accommodations and appen- 


dages of guilt, and here the forlornneſs that waits 
upon innocence II was to blame to imagine that 
my caſe was ſingular in that reſpect. I only men- 
tion it to ſhow how the moſt trivial circumſtance 
contributes to embitter the cup to the man of ad- 
verſity. The thought however was a tranſient one. 
I had learned this leſſon from my ſufferings, not to 
indulge in the luxury of diſcontent. As my mind 
recovered its tranquillity, I began to enquire whe- 
ther the phenomenon I had juſt ſeen could have 
any relation to myſelf. But though my mind was 
extremely inquiſitive and verſatile in this reſpect, I 
could diſcover no ſufficient ground upon which to 
build any judgment in the caſe. 

At night I entered a little public houſe at the 
extremity of a village, and, feating myſelf in a 
corner of the kitchen, aſked for ſome bread and 

cheeſe, 
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cheeſe. While I was ſitting at my repaſt, three or 
four labourers came in for a little refreſhment after 
their work. Ideas reſpecting the inequality of rank 
pervade every order in ſociety; and, as my appear- 
ance was meaner and more contemptible than 
theirs, I found it expedient to give way to theſe 
gentry of a village alehouſe, and remove to an ob- 
ſcurer ſtation. I was ſurpriſed and not a little 

ſtartled to find them fall almoſt immediately into 
converſation about my hiſtory, whom with a ſlight 
variation of circumſtances they ſtyled the notorious 
Houſebreaker, Kit Williams. 

Damn the fellow, ſaid one of them, one never 
hears of any thing elſe. O' my life, I think be 
makes talk for the whole county. 

That is very true, replied another. I was at the 
market town to-day to fell ſome oats for my maſter, 
and there was'a hue and cry, ſome of them thought 

had got him, but it was a falſe alarm. 

That hundred guineas is a fine thing, rejoined the 
firſt. I ſhould be glad if ſo be as how it fell in my 
Way. 

Por the matter of that, ſaid the traveler, I 
ſhould like a hundred guineas as well as another. 
But I cannot be of your mind for all that. I ſhould 
never think money would do me any good, that had 
been the means of bringing a Chriſtian creature to 
the gallows. 

Poh, that is all my granny | Some folks muſt 
be hanged to keep the wheels of our ſtate folks a- 
going. Beſide, I could forgive the fellow all his 
other robberies, but that he ſhould have been fo 
hardened as to break the houſe of his own maſter 
at laſt, that is too bad. 

Lord, lard, repiied the other, I ſee you know 
nothing of the matter ! I will tell you how it was, 
as 1 learned it at the town, I queſtion whether he 

ever 
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ever robbed his maſter at all. But hark you! yon 
muſt know as how that ſquire Falkland was once 
tried for murder 

Yes, yes, we know that. 

Well, he was as innocent as the child unborn. 
But I ſuppoſes as how he is a little foft or ſo. And 
ſo Kit Williams—Kit is a deviliſh cunning fellow, 
you may judge that from his breaking prifon no lefs 
than five times, ſo, 1 fay, he threatened to 
bring his maſter to trial at the ſizes all over again, 
and ſo frightened him, and got money from him 
at divers times. Till at laſt one ſquire Foreſter, a 
relation of Yother, found it all out. And he made 
the hell of a rumpus, and ſent away Kit to priſon 
in a twinky, and I believe he would have been 


hanged ; for when two ſquires lay their heads to- 


gether, they do not much matter law, you know; 
or elſe they twiſt the law to their own ends, I can- 
not exactly fay which; but it is much at one, 
when the poor fellow's breath is out of his 
body. 

Though this ſtory was very circumſtantially told 
and with a ſufficient detail of particulars, it did not 
paſs unqueſtioned. Each man maintained the juſtneſs 
of his own ftatement, and the diſpute was long 
and obſtinately purſued. Hiftorians and commen- 
tators at length withdrew together. The terrors 
with which | was ſeized when this converſation 
began, were extreme. I ſtole a ſide· long glance to 
one quarter and another, to obſerve if any man's 
attention were turned upon me. I trembled as if 
in an ague fit; and at firſt felt continual impulſes 
to quit the houſe and take to my heels. I drew 
cloſer in my corner, held afide my head, and ſeem- 
ed from time to time to undergo a total revolution 
of the animal ecogomy. a 
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At length the tide of ideas turned. Perceiving 
they paid no attention to me, the recolleQion of 
the full ſecurity my diſguiſe afforded recurred 
ſtrongly to my thoughts, and I began inwardly to 
exult, though I did not venture to obtrude myſelf 
to examination. By degrees I began to be amuſed 
at the abſurdity of their tales, and the variety of 
the falſehoods I heard aſſerted around me. My 
ſoul ſeemed to expand; I felt a pride in the 
ſelf-poſleſhon and lightneſs of heart with which I 
could liften to the ſcene; and I determined to pro- 
long and heighten the enjoyment. Accordingly, 
when they were withdrawn, I addreſſed myſelf to 
our hoſteſs, a buxom, bluff, good humoured widow, 
and aſked what fort of a man this Kit Williams 
might be? She replied that, as ſhe was informed, 
he was as handſome, likely a lad, as any in four 
counties round ; and. that ſhe loved him for his 
cleverneſs, by which he outwitted all the keepers 
they could ſet over him, and made his way through 
ſtone walls, as if they were ſo many cobwebs. 
I obſerved that the country was ſo thoroughly 
alarmed, that I did. not think it poſſible he ſhould 
eſcape the purſuit that was ſet up after him. This 
idea excited her immediate indignation; ſhe ſaid 
ſhe hoped he was far enough away by. this time, 
but, if not, ſhe wiſhed the curſe of God might 
light on them that betrayed ſo noble a fellow to a 
fatal end! Though ſhe little thought that the per- 
ſon of whom ſhe ſpoke was ſo near her, yet the 
fincere and generous warmth with which ſhe in- 
tereſted herſelf in my behalf, gave me conſiderable 
pleaſure. With this ſenſation to ſweeten the far 
tigues of the day and the calamities of my ſitua- 
tion, I retired from the kitchen to a neighbouring 
barn, laid myſelf down upon ſome ſtraw, and fell 
into a profound ſleep. _ 
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The next day about noon as I was purſuing my 
journey, 1 was overtaken by two men on horſeback, 
who ſtopped me to enquire reſpeCting a perſon that 
they ſuppoſed might have paſſed along that road. 
As they proceeded in their deſcription I perceived 
with aſtoniſhment and terror that | was myſelf the 
perſon to whom their queſtions related. They en- 
tered into a tolerably accurate detail of the various 
characteriſtics by which my perſon might beſt be 
diſtinguiſhed. They ſaid, they had good reaſon to 
believe that I had been ſeen at a place in that 
county the very day before. While they were 
ſpeaking, a third perſon who had fallen behind 
came up, and my alarm was greatly increaſed upon 
ſeeing that this perſon was the ſervant of Mr. Foref- 
ter, who had viſited me in priſon about a fortnight 
before my eſcape. My beſt reſource in this criſis was 
compoſure and apparent indifference. It was for- 


tunate for me that my diſguiſe was ſo complete, 


that the eye of Mr. Falkland itſelf could ſcarcely 
have penetrated it. I had been aware for ſome 
time before that this was a refuge which events 
might make neceſſary, and had endeavoured to 
arrange and methodiſe my ideas upon the ſubject, 
From my youth I had poſſefſed a conſiderable faci- 
lity in the art of imitation ; and, when I quitted 
my retreat under the roof of Mr. Raymond, I 
adopted along with my beggar's attire a peculiar 
flouching and clowniſh gait to be uſed whenever 
there ſhould appear the leaſt chance of mv being 
obſerved, together with an Iriſh brogue which I 
had had an opportunity of ſtudying in my priſon, 
Such are the miſerable expedients and ſo great the 
ſtudied artifice, which man, who never deſerves 
the name of manhood but in proportion as he is 
erect and independent, may find it neceſſary to 
employ, for the purpoſe of eluding the inexorable 

; | animoſity 
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animoſity and unfeeling tyranny of his fellow man! 
J had made uſe of this brogue, though I have not 
thought it neceflary to write it down in my narra. 
tive, in the converſation of the village alehouſe. 
Mr. Foreſter's ſervant as he came up obſerved that 
his companions were engaged in converſation with 
me; and, gueſſing at the ſubjeCt, aſked whether 
they had gained any intelligence. He added to the 
information at which they had already hinted, that 
a refolution was taken'to ſpare neither diligence nor 
expence for my diſcovery and apprehention, and 
that they were ſatisfied that, if I were above 
ground and in the kingdom, it would be impoſſible 
'for me to efcape them. 

Every new iacidert that had occurred to me, 
thus tended to impreſs upon my mind the extreme 
danger to which I was expoſed. I could almoſt 
have imagined that I was the fole ſubjeCt of general 
attention, and that the whole world was in arms 
to exterminate me. The very idea tingled through 
every fibre of my frame. But, terrible as it ap- 
peared to my imagination, it did but give new 
energy to my purpoſe; and [ determined that 1 
would not voluntarily refign the field, that 1s pro- 
perly ſpeaking my neck to the cord of the execu- 
tioner, notwithſtanding the greateſt ſuperiority in 
my affailants. But the incidents which bad be- 
fallen me, though they did not change my purpole, 
induced me to /examine over again the means by 
which that purpoſe might be effected. The con- 
ſequence of this reviſal was to determine me to 
bend my courſe to the neareſt ſea-port on the weſt 
ſide of the iſland, and tranſport myſelf to Ireland. 
I cannot now tell what it was that inclined me to 
prefer this ſcheme to that which 1 had originally 
formed. Perhaps the latter, which had been for 
ſome time preſent- to my imagination, for that * 
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CALEB WILLIAMS. 11 


ſon appeared the more obvious of the two; and 
found an appearance of complexity, which the 
mind did not ſtay to explain to itſelf, in ſubſti- 
tuting the other in its ſtead. 

I arrived without farther impediment at the 
place from which 1 intended to fail, enquired for 
a veſſel which I found ready to put to ſea in a few 
hours, and agreed with the captain for my paſſage. 


Ireland had to me the diſadvantage of being a de- 


pendency of the Britiſh government, and therefore 
a place of leſs ſecurity than moſt other countries 
which are divided from it by the ocean. To judge 
from the diligence with which I ſeemed to be pur- 
ſued in England, it was not improbable that the 
zeab of my perſecutors might follow me to the 
other ſide of the channel. It was however ſuffici- 
ently agreeable to my mind that I was upon the 
point of being removed orfe ſtep farther from the 
danger which was ſo grievous to my imagination. 

Could there be any peril in the ſhort interval 
that was to elapſe before the veſſel was to weigh 
anchor, and quit the Engliſh ſhore ? Probably not. 
A very ſhort time had intervened between my de- 
termination for the ſea and my arrival at this place; 
and, if any new alarm had been given to my per- 
ſecutors, it proceeded from the old woman a very 
few days before. I hoped I had anticipated. their 
diligence. Meanwhile that I might neglect no 
reaſonable precaution, I went inſtantly on board, 
reſolved that I would not unneceſſarily, by walking 
in the ſtreets of the town, expoſe myſelf to any 
untoward accident, 
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. 


Tur time was now nearly elapſed that way 


preſcribed for our ſtay, and orders for weighing 


anchor were every moment expeCted, when we 
were hailed by a boat from the ſhore with two 
other men in it beſide thoſe that rowed. They 
entered our veſſel in an inſtant. They were 
officers of juſtice, The paſſengers, five perſons 
beſide myſelf, were ordered upon deck for exami- 
nation. I was inexpreſſibly diſturbed at the oc- 
currence of ſuch a circumſtance in ſo unſeaſonable 
a moment. I took it for granted that it was of me 
that they were in ſearch. Was it poſhble that by 
any unaccountable accident they ſhould have got 
an intimation of my diſguiſe ? It was infinitely 
more diſtreſſing to encounter them upon this nar- 
row ſtage and under theſe pointed circumſtances, 
than, as I had before encountered my purſuers, 
under the appearance of an indifferent perſon. 


My recollection however did not forſake me. 1 


confided in my conſcious diſguiſe and my Iriſh 
brogue, as a rock of dependence againſt all acci- 
dents. 
No ſooner did we appear upon deck than to my 
great conſternation I could obſerve the attention of 
our gueſts principally turned upon me. They 
aſked a few frivolous queſtions of ſuch of my ſel- 
low paſſengers as happened to be neareſt to them; 
and then turning to me enquired my name, who 
I was, whence | came, and what had brought me 
there? I had ſcarcely opened my mouth to wn 6 
when 
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when with one conſent they laid hold of me, ſaid 
] was their priſoner, and declared that my accent, 
together with the correſpondence of my perſon, 
would be ſufficient to convict me before any court 
in England. I was hurried out of the veſſel into 
the boat in which they came, and ſeated between 
them, as if by way of precaution leſt 1 ſhould 
ſpring overboard and by any means eſcape them. 

I now took it for granted that | was once more 
in the power of Mr. Falkland, and the idea was 
inexpreſſibly mortifying and afflictive to my ima- 
gination. Eſcape from his purſuit, freedom from 
his tyranny, were objects upon which my whole 
ſoul was bent; could no buman ingenuity and ex- 
ertion effect them? Did his power reach through 
all ſpace, and his eye penetrate every concealment ? 
Was he like that myſterious being, to protect us 
from whoſe fierce revenge mountains and hills we 
are told might fall on us in vain | No idea is more 
heart-ſickening and tremendous than this. But in 
my caſe it was not a ſubject of reaſoning or of 
faith; I could derive no comfort either openly 
from unbelief, or ſecretly from the remoteneſs and 
incomprehenſibility of the conception; it was an 


Þ affair of ſenſe ; J felt the fangs of the tyger ſtriking 
deep into my heart. 


But, though this impreſhon were at firſt ex- 
ceedingly itrong, and accompanied with its uſual 
attendants in dejeCtion and puſillanimity of ſpirit, 
yet my. mind ſoon began as it were mechanically, 
to turn upon the conſideration of the diſtance be- 
tween this ſea- port and my county priſon, and the 
various opportunities of eſcape that might offer 
themſelves in the interval. My firſt duty was to 
avoid betraying myſelf more than it might after- 
wards appear i was betrayed already. It was poſ- 
ble that, though apprehended, my apprehenſion 


might 
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might have been determined on upon ſome ſlight 
ſcore, and that by my dexterity | might render my 
diſmiſſion as ſudden as my arreſt had been. It was 
even poſſible that I had been ſeized through a miſ. 
take, and that the preſent meaſure might have no 
connection with Mr. Falkland's affair. Upon every 
ſuppoſition it was my buſineſs to gain information, 
and not to communicate 1t. | 
I ſoon found the benefits of this refolution. In 
my paſſage from the ſhip to the town I did not 
utter a word. My conductors commented on my 
ſulkineſs, but remarked that it would avail me 
nothing, I ſhould infallibly ſwing, as it was never 
. known that any body got off, who was tried for 
robbing his majeſty's mail. It is eaſy to conceive 
the lightneſs of heart which was communicated-to 
me by theſe words: I perſiſted however in the 
ſilence I had meditated. From the reſt of their 
converſation, which was ſufficiently voluble, I 
learned that the mail from Edinburgh to London 
had been robbed about ten days before by two 
Iriſnmen, that one of them was already ſecured, 
and that I was taken up upon ſuſpicion of being 
the other. They had a deſcription of his perſon 
which, though, as I afterwards found, it diſagreed 
from mine in ſeveral material articles, appeared to 
them to tally to the minuteſt tittle. The intelli- 
ence that the whole proceeding againſt me was 
ak in a miſtake, took an oppreſſive load from 
my mind. I believed that I ſhould immediately be 
able to eſtabliſh my innocence to the ſatisfaction of 
any magiſtrate in the kingdom; and, though 
croſſed in my plans, and thwarted in my deſign of 
quitting the ifland even after I was already at ſea, 
this was but a trifling inconvenience compared with 
what I had had but too much reaſon to fear. 
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As ſoon as we came aſhore I was conducted to 


the houſe of a juſtice of peace, a man who had 
| formerly been the captain of a collier, but who, 


having been ſucceſsful in the world, had quitted 
this wandering life, and for ſome years bad had 
the honour to repreſent his majeſty's perſon. We 


were detained for ſome time in a ſort of anti- room, 


waiting his reverence's leiſure. The perſons by 


| whom I had been taken up were experienced in 
| their trade, and inſiſted upon employing this in- 
| terval in ſearching me, in preſence of two of his 

| worſhip's ſervants. They found upon me fiſteen 


guineas and ſome ſilver. They required me to ſtrip 
myſelf perfectly naked, that they might examine 
whether I had bank notes concealed any where 


about my perſon. They took up the detached par- 
| cels of my miſerable attire as 1 threw it from me, 
nnd felt them one by one to diſcover whether the 
# articles of which they were in ſearch might by any 
device be ſown up in them. To all this I ſubmit- 
ted without murmuring. It might probably come 


to the ſame thing at laſt, and ſummary juſtice was 


Y ſufficiently coincident with my views, my principal 


object being to get as ſoon as poſſible out of the 


I clutches of the reſpeCtable perſons who now had 


me in cuſtody, 
This operation was ſcarcely completed, before 
we were directed to be uſhered into his worſhip's 


apartment. My accuſers opened the charge, and 


told him that they had been ordered to this town 
upon an intimation that one of the perſons who 
robbed the Edinburgh mail was to be found here; 
and that they had taken me on board a veſſel 


which was By this time under fail for Ireland. 


Well, ſays his worſhip, that is your ſtory ; now let 
us hear what account the gentleman gives of him- 


(elf, What is your name, ha, firrah ? and from 


what 
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what part of Tipperary are you pleaſed to come? 
I had already taken my determination upon this 
article; and, the moment I learned the particu. 
lars of the charge againſt me, reſolved, for the pre. 
ſent at leaſt, to lay aſide my Iriſh accent, and ſpeak 
my native tongue. This I had done in the very 
few words I had ſpoken to my conductors in the 
anti-room: they ſtared at the metamorphoſis, but 
they had gone too far for it to be poſſible they 
ſhould retract in conſiſtence with their honour. [ 
now told the juſtice that I was no Iriſhman, nor 
had ever been in that country: I was a native of 
England. This occaſioned a conſulting of the de- 
poſition in which my perſon was ſuppoſed to be 
deſcribed, and which my conduCtors had brought 
along with them for their direction. To be ſure 
that required that the offender ſhould be an [riſh- 
man. | EF 
Obſerving his worſhip heſitate, I thought this 
was the time to puſh the matter a little farther, 1 
referred to the paper, and ſhewed him that the 
deſcription neither tallied as to height nor com- 
plexion. But then it did as to years and the colour 
of the hair; and it was not this gentleman's habit, 
as he informed me, to ſquabble about trifles, or to 
let a man's neck out of the halter for a pretended 
flaw of a few inches in his ſtature. If a man were 
too ſhort, he ſaid, there was no remedy like a little 
ſtretching. The miſcalculation in my caſe hap- 
pened to be the oppoſite way, but his reverence 
aid not think proper to loſe his jeſt. Upon the 
whole he was ſomewhat at a loſs how to proceed. 
My conductors obſerved this, and began to trem- 
ble for the reward, which two hours ago they 
thought as good as in their own pocket. Jo retain 
me in cuſtody they judged to be a ſafe ſpecula- 


tion; if it turned out a miſtake at laſt, they 4 
little 
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little apprehenſion of a ſuit for falſe impriſonment 
from a poor man accoutred as I was in rags. The 
therefore urged his worſhip to comply with their 
views. They told him that to be ſure the evidence 
apainſt me did not prove ſo ftrong, as for their 
part they heartily wiſhed it had, but that there were 
2 number of ſuſpicious circumſtances reſpecting 
me. When I was brought up to them upon the 
deck of the veſſel, I ſpoke as fine an Iriſh brogue 
as one ſhall hear in a ſummer's day; and now all 
at once there was not the leaſt particle 'of it left. 
In ſearching me they had found upon me fifteen 
guineas; how ſhould a poor beggar lad, ſuch as 
{ appeared, 'come honeſtly by fifteen guineas ? 
Beſide, when they had ſtripped me naked, though 
my dreſs was ſo ſhabby, my ſkin had all the 
lleekneſs of a gentleman. In fine, for what pur- 
poſe could a poor beggar, who had never been in 
Ireland in his life, want to tranſport himſelf to that 
country? It was as clear as the ſun that I was no 
better than I ſhould be. This reaſoning, together 
| with ſome ſignificant winks and geſtures between 
the juſtice and the plaintiffs, brought him over to 
their way of thinking. He ſaid, I muſt go to War- 
wick, where it ſeems the other robber was at pre- 
ſent in cuſtody, and be confronted with him; and 
if then every thing appeared fair and ſatisfactory, 
[ ſhould be diſcharged. ; 1 5 

No intelligence could be more terrible than that 
which was contained in theſe words. That I, who 
had found the whole country in arms againſt me, 
who was expoſed to a purſuit ſo peculiarly vigilant 
and penetrating, ſhould now be dragged to the very 
centre of the kingdom, without power of accom- 
modating myſelf to circumſtances, and under the 
immediate cuſtody of the officers of juſtice, ſeem- 
ed to my ears almoſt the ſame thing as if they had 
pronounced upon me a ſentence of death! I 
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ſtrenuouſly urged the injuſtice of this proceeding. 
J obſerved to the magiſtrate that it was impoſſible [ 
ſhould be the perfon at whom the deſcription 
pointed. It required an Iriſhman; I was no Iriſh. 
man. It deſcribed a perſon ſhorter than I; a cir. 
cumſtance of all others the leaſt capable of being 
counterfeited. There was not the ſlighteſt reaſon 
for detaining me in cuſtody. I had been already 
diſappointed of my voyage and loſt the money J 
had paid down through the officiouſneſs of theſe 
gentlemen in apprehending me. I aſſured his wor- 
ſhip that every delay under my circumſtances was 
of the utmoſt importance to me. It was impoſſi- 
ble to deviſe a greater injury to be inflicted on me, 
than the propoſal that, inſtead of being permitted 
to proceed upon my voyage, I ſhould be ſent un- 
der arreſt into the heart of the kingdom. 

My remonſtrances were in vain, The juſtice 
was by no means inclined to digeſt the being ex- 
poſtulated with in this manner by a perſon in the 
habiliments of a beggar. In the midſt of my ad- 
dreſs he would have filenced me for my imperti- 
nence, but that I ſpoke with an earneſtneſs with 
which he was wholly unable to contend. When] 
had finiſhed, he told me that it was all to no pur- 
pole, and that it might have been better for me if 
I had ſhown myſelf leſs inſolent. It was clear that 
I was a vagabond and a ſuſpicious perſon. The 
more earneſt I ſhowed myſelf to get off, the more 
reaſon there was he ſhould keep me faſt. Perhaps 
after all I ſhould turn out to be the felon in quel- 
tion. But, if I was not that, he had no doubt ! 
was worſe; a poacher, or for what he knew 2 
murderer. He had a kind of a notion that he bad 
ſeen my face before about ſome ſuch affair; out of 
all doubt | was an old offender. He had it in his 
choice to ſend me to hard labour as a vagrant upon 
the {trength of my appeararice and the contradic- 
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tions in my ſtory, or to order me to Warwick; and 
out of the ſpontaneous goodneſs of his diſpoſition 
he choſe the milder alternative. He could aſſure 
me I ſhould not flip through his fingers. It was 
of more benefit to his majeſty's government to 
hang one ſuch fellow as he ſuſpected me to be, 
than out of miſguided tenderneſs to concern one- 
ſelf for the good of all the beggars in the nation. 

Finding that it was impoſſible to work on a man, 
ſo fully impreſſed with his own dignity and im- 

rtance and my utter inſignificance, in the way 
I defired, I claimed that at leaſt the money taken 
from my perſon ſhould be reſtored to me. This 
was granted. His worſhip perhaps ſuſpected that 
he had ſtretched a point in what he had already 
done, and was therefore the leſs-unwilling to relax 
in this incidental circumſtance. My conductors 
did not oppoſe themſelves to this indulgence, for a 
reaſon that will appear in the ſequel. The juſtice 
however enlarged upon his clemency in this pro- 
ceeding. He did not know whether he was not 
exceeding the ſpirit of his commiſſion in complying 
with my demand. So much money in my poſſeſ- 
fion could not be honeſtly come by. But it was 
his temper to ſoften, as far as could be done with 
propriety, the ſtrict letter of the law. 

There were cogent reaſons why the gentlemen 
who had originally taken me into cuſtody, choſe 
that I ſhould continue in their cuſtody, when my 
examination was over. Every man is in his dit- 
terent mode ſuſceptible to a ſenſe of honour; and 
they did not chooſe to encounter the diſgrace that 
would accrue to them if juſtice had been done. 
Every man is in ſome degree influenced by the love 
of power; and they were willing I ſhould owe any 
benefit I received, to their ſovereign grace and be- 
nignity, and not to the mere reaſon of the caſe. It 
was not however an * honour and bar- 
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ren power that formed the object of their purſuit: 
no, their views were deeper than that. In a word, 
though they choſe that I ſhould retire from the ſeat 
of juſtice as I had come before it, a priſoner, yet 


the tenour of my examination had obliged them in 


4pite of themſelves to ſuſpect, that I was innocent 
of the charge they alleged againſt me. Appre- 
henſive therefore that the hundred guineas that had 
been offered as a reward for taking the robber, 
was completely out of the queſtion in the prefent 
buſineſs, they were contented to ſtrike at ſmaller 
game. Having conducted me to an inn, and given 
directions reſpecting a vehicle for the journey, they 
took me aſide, while one of them addreſſed me in 
the following manner : 

You ſee, my lad, how the caſe ſtands; heigh 
for Warwick is the word ! and, when we are got 
there, what may happen then I will not pretend 
for to ſay. Whether you are innocent or no is no 
buſineſs of mine; but you are not ſuch a chicken 
as to ſuppoſe, if ſo be as you are innocent, that 
that will 'make your game altogether ſure. You 
ſay, your buſineſs calls you another way, and as 
how you are in haſte : I have not the heart to croſs 
any man 1n his concerns, if I can help it. If there- 
fore you will give us them there fifteen ſhiners, 
why ſnug is the word. They are of no uſe to 
you; a beggar, you know, is always at home. 
For the matter of that we could have had them in 
the way of buſineſs as you ſaw at the juſtice's. But 
I am a man of principle; I loves to do things above 
board, and ſcorns to extort a ſhilling from any man. 

He who is tinctured with principles of moral 
diſcrimination, is apt upon occaſion to be run away 
with by bis feelings in that reſpect, and to forget 
the immediate intereſt of the moment. I confeſs 

that the ſirſt ſentiment excited in my mind by this 
„ overture 
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overture was that of indignation. I was irrefiſt- 
ably impelled to give utterance to this feeling, and 
poſtpone for a moment the conſideration of the 
future. I replied with the ſeverity which ſo baſe 
a proceeding appeared to deſerve. My bear-leaders 
were conſiderably ſurpriſed with my firmneſs, but 
ſeemed to think it beneath them to conteſt with 
me the principles I delivered. He who had made 
the overture contented himſelf with replying, 
Well, well, my lad, do as you will; you are not 
the firſt man that has been hanged rather than part 
with a few guineas. His words did not paſs un- 
heeded by me. 'They were ſtrikingly applicable to 
my ſituation, and I was determined not to ſuffer 
the occaſion to eſcape me unimproved. 

The pride of theſe gentlemen however was too 
great to admit of farther parley for the preſent. 
They left me abruptly ; having firſt ordered an old 
man, the father of the landlady, to ſtay in the room 
with me while they were abſent. The old man 
they ordered for ſecurity to lock the door and put 
the key in his pocket, at the ſame time mention- 
ing below ſtairs the ſtation in which they had left 
me, that the people of the houſe might have an 
eye upon what went forward, and not ſuffer me to 
eſcape. What was the intention of this manceuvre 
I am unable certainly to pronounce. Probably it 
was a fort of compromiſe between their pride and 
their avarice, being defirous for ſome reaſon or 
other to drop me as ſoon as convenient, and there- 
fore determining to wait the reſult of my private 
meditations on the propoſal they had made. 
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CHAP, II. 


/ 


Tuxv were no ſooner withdrawn than I caſt 
my eye upon the old man, and found ſomething 
extremely venerable and intereſting in his appear- 


ance, His form was above the middle fize. It 


indicated that his ſtrength had once been conſider. 
able ; nor was it at this time by any means anni- 
hilated. His hair was in conſiderable quantity, 
and was as white as the driven ſnow. His com- 
plexion was healthful and ruddy, at the ſame time 
that his face was furrowed with wrinkles. In his 
eye there was remarkable vivacity, and his whole 
countenance was ſtrongly expreſſive of good nature; 
The booriſhneſs of his rank in ſociety was loſt, in 
the cultivation his'mind had derived from habits of 
ſenſibility and benevolence. : 
The view of his figure immediately introduced 
a train of ideas into my mind reſpecting the ad- 
vantage to be drawn from the preſence of ſuch 2 
perſon. The attempt to take any ſtep without his 
conſent was hopeleſs, for, though I ſhould ſucceed 
with regard to him, he could eaſily give the alarm 
to other perſons who would no doubt be within 
call. Add to which, I could ſcarcely have prevail- 
ed on myſelf to offer any offence to a perſon whoſe 
firſt appearance ſo ſtrongly engaged my affection 
and eſteem. In reality my thoughts were turned 
into a different channel. I was imprefſed with an 
ardent wiſh, to be able to call this man my bene- 
factor. Purſued by a train of ill-fortune, I could 
| no 


I was a ſolitary being, cut off from the expectation 
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no longer conſider myſelf as a member of ſociety. 


of ſympathy, kindneſs and the good-will of man- 
kind. I was ſtrongly impelled by the ſituation in 
which the preſent moment placed me, to indulge 
in a luxury which my deſtiny ſeemed to have de- 
nied. I could not conceive of the ſmalleſt com- 
pariſon between the idea of deriving my liberty 
from the ſpontaneous kindneſs of a worthy and ex- 
cellent mindꝭ and that of being indebted for it to 
the ſelfiſhneſs and baſeneſs of the worſt members 
of ſociety. It was thus that I allowed myſelf in 
the wantonneſs of reſinement even in the midſt of 
deſtruction. | | 
Guided by theſe ſentiments, I requeſted his at- 
tention to the circumſtances by which 1 had been 
brought into my preſent ſituation, He immediate- 
ly ſignified his aſſent, and ſaid he would chearfully 
liſten to any thing I thought proper to communi- 
cate. I told him the perſons who had juit left me 
in charge with him, had come to this town for the 
purpoſe of apprehending ſome perſon who had been 
guilty of robbing the mail; that they had choſen 
to take me up under this warrant, and had con- 
ducted me before a juſtice of the peace; that they 
had ſoon detected their miſtake, the perſon in queſ- 
tion being an Iriſhman, and differing from me both 
in country and ſtature; but that by colluſion be- 
tween them and the juſtice they were permitted to 
retain me in cuſtody, and pretended to undertake 
to conduct me to Warwick to confront me with 
my accomplice; that in ſearching me at the juſ- 
tice's they had found a ſum of money in my poſ- 
ſeſſion which excited their cupidity, and that they 
had juſt been propoſing to me to give me my li- 
berty upon condition of my ſurrendering this fum 
into their hands, Under theſe circumſtances I re- 
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queſted him to conſider whether he would wiſh to 
render himſelf the inſtrument of their extortion. 
I put myſelf into his hands, and ſolemnly averred 
the truth of the facts I had juſt ſtated. If he 
would aſſiſt me in my eſcape, it could have no 
other effect than to diſappoint the baſe paſſions of 
my conductors. I would upon no account expoſe 
him to any real inconvenience ; but I was well af- 
ſured that rhe ſame generoſity that prompted him 
to a good deed, would enable him effectually to 
vindicate it when done; and that thoſe who de- 
tained me, when they had loſt fight of their prey, 
would feel covered with confuſion, and not dare 
to take another ſtep in the affair. f 

The old man liſtened to what I related with cu- 
rioſity and intereſt. He ſaid that he had always 
felt an abhorrence to the fort of people who had 
me in their hands, that he had an averſion to the 
taſk they had juſt impoſed upon him, but that he 
could not refuſe ſome little diſagreeable offices to 
oblige his daughter and ſon-in-law. He had no 
doubt, from my countenance and manner, of the 
truth of what I had afferted to him. It was an 
extraordinary requeſt I had made, and he did not 
know what had induced-me to think him the ſort 
of perſon to whom it might properly be made. In 
reality however his habits of thinking were uncom- 
mon, and he felt more than half inclined to aCt as 
I deſired One thing at leaſt he would defire of 
me in return, which was to be faithfully informed 
in ſome degree reſpecting the perſon he was aſked 
to oblige, What was my name? 

The queſtion came upon me unprepared. But, 
whatever might be the conſequences, I could not 
bear to deceive the perſon by whom it was put, 


and in the circumſtances under which it was _ 
The 
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The practice of perpetual falſhood is too painful 
a taſk. I replied that my name was Williams. 

He pauſed. His eye was fixed upon me. I ſaw 
his complexion alter at the repetition of that word, 
He proceeded with viſible anxiety. 

My chriſtian name ? 

Caleb. | h 

Good God! it could not be — ? He 
conjured me by every thing that was ſacred to an- 
ſwer bim faithfully to one queſtion more. I was 
not ?—no, it was impothble—the perſon who had 

formerly lived ſervant with Mr. Falkland of ? 
I told him that, whatever might be the meaning 
of his queſtion, I would anſwer him truly. I was 
the individual he mentioned. 

As I uttered theſe words, the old man roſe from 
his ſeat. He was ſorry that fortune had been ſo 
unpropitious to him, as for him ever to have ſet 
eyes upon me ! I was a monſter with whom the 
rery earth groaned } - 

I intreated that he would ſuffer me to explain 
this new miſapprehenſion, as he had done in the 
former inſtance. I had no doubt that I ſhould do 
it equally to his ſatisfaction. | 

Not no! no! he would upon no conſideration 
admit that his ears ſhould ſuffer ſuch contamina- 
tion, This caſe and the other were very different. 
There was no criminal upon the face of the earth, 
no murderer, . haif ſo deteſtable, as the perſon who 
could prevail upon himſelf to utter the charges I 
had done by way of recrimination againſt ſo gene- 
rous a maſter.— The old man was in a perfect ago- 
ny with the recollection. 

At length he calmed himſelf enough to ſay he 
ſhould never ceaſe to grieve that he had held a mo- 
ment's parley with me. He did not know what 
was the conduct that ſevere juſtice required of 
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him; but, ſince he had come into the knowledge 
of who 1 was only by my own confeſſion, it was 
Irreconcilably repugnant to his feelings to make 
uſe of that knowledge to my injury. Here there. 
fore all relation between us ceaſed ; and indeed it 
would be an abuſe of words to confider me in the 
light of a human creature. He would do me no 
miſchief; but then on the other hand he would 
not for the world be any way aſſiſting and abetting 
me. 

I was inexpreſſibly affected at the abhorrence 
this good and benevolent creature expreſſed againſt 
me. I could not be filent; 1 endeavoured once 
and again to prevail upon him to hear me. But 
his determination was unalterable. Our conteſt 
Jaſted for ſome time, and he at length terminated 
it by ringing the bell, and calling up the waiter, 
A very little while after this my conductors enter- 
ed, and theſe two other perſons withdrew. 

It was a part of the ſingularity of my fate that 
it hurried me from one ſpecies of anxiety and diſ- 
treſs to another, too rapidly to ſuffer any one of 
them to fink deeply into my mind. I am apt to 
believe in the retroſpect that half the calamuties I 
was deſtined to endure would infalliby have over- 
whelmed and deſtroyed me. But, as it was, I had 
no leiſure to chew the cud upon croſs accidents as 
they befel me, but was under the neceſlity of tor- 
getting them to guard againſt peril that the next 
moment ſeemed ready to cruſh me. The behavi- 
our of this incomparable and amiable old man cut 
me to the heart. It was a dreadful prognoſtic for 
all my future life. But, as L have juſt obſerved, 
my conductors entered, and another ſubject called 
imperiouſly upon my attention. I could have been 

content, mortified as I was at this inſtant, to have 
been ſhut up in ſome impenetrable ſolitude, = to 
\ ' ave 
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have wrapped myſelf up in inconſolable miſery. 
But the grief 1 endured had not ſuch power over 
me, as that I could be content to riſk the being led 
to the gallows. The love of life, and {till more 
a hatred againſt oppreſſion, ſteeled my heart againſt 
that ſpecies of inertion. In the ſcene that had juſt 
paſſed I had indulged, as I have faid, in a wantonneſs 
and luxury of refinement. It was time that that 
indulgence ſhould be brought to a period. It was 
dangerous to trifle any more upon the brink of 
fate; and, penetrated as 1 was with ſadneſs by the 
reſult of my laſt attempt, I was little diſpoſed to 
any unnecefſary circumambulation. I was exactly 
in the temper in which the gentlemen who had 
me in their power, would have defired to find me. 
Accordingly we entered upon immediate buſineſs ; 
and, after ſome chaffering, they agreed to accept 
eleven guineas as the price of my freedom. To 
preſerve however the charineſs of their reputation, 
they inſiſted upon conducting me with them for 
a few miles on the outſide of a ſtage coach. The 
then pretended that the road they had to travel lay 
in a croſs-country direction; 2 4, having quitted 
the vehicle, they ſuffered me, almoſt as ſoon as it 
was out of fight, to ſhake off this troubleſome aſ- 
ſociation, and follow my own inclinations. It ma 
be worth remarking by the way, that theſe fellows 
outwitted themſelves at their own trade. 'The 
had laid hold of me at firſt under the idea of a 
prize of a hundred guineas: they had fince been 
glad to accept a compoſition of eleven; but, if 
they had retained me a little longer in their poſ- 
ſeſſion, they would have found the poſſibility of ac- 
quiring the ſum that had originally excited their 
purſuit, upon a different ſcore. v4 

The miſchances that had befallen me in my late 
attempt to eſcape from my purſuers by having re- 
courſe to the fea, deterred me from the thought , 
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of repeating the ſame experiment. I therefore 
once more returned to the ſuggeſtion of hidin 
myſelf, at leaſt for the preſent, amidſt the crowds 
of the metropolis. Meanwhile I by no means 
thought proper to venture by the dire&t route, and 
the leſs ſo as that was the courſe which would be 
ſteered by my late conductors; but took my road 
along the borders of Wales. The only incident 
worth relating in this place, occurred in a pro- 
ject I thought proper to adopt for croſling the Se. 
vern in a particular point. The mode of eroſſing 
was by a ferry; and by ſome ſtrange inadvertence 
I loſt my way ſo completely that I was wholly un. 
able that night to reach the ferry, and arrive at the 
town which 1 had deſtined for my repoſe. 

It was by a ſingular fatality that this petty dif- 
appointment, in the midſt of the overwhelmin 
conſiderations that might have been expected to en. 
groſs every thought of my mind, was borne: by me 
with particular 1mpatience. I was that day un- 
commonly fatigued. Previouſly to the time when 
I miſtook, or at leaſt was aware of the miſtake of 
the road, the ſky had become exceedingly black 
and lowering, and ſoon after the clouds burſt down 
in ſheets of rain. I was then in the midſt of a 
heath, without tree or covering of any ſort to ſhel 
ter me. I was thoroughly drenched in a moment. 
In this uncomfortable ſtate I proceeded with a fort 
of ſullen determination. By and by the rain gave 
place to a ſtorm of hail. The hail-ſtones were 
large and frequent. I was ill defended from them 
by the miſerable covering I wore, and they ſeemed 
to cut me in a thouſand directions. The hail- 
ſtorm ſubſided, and was again fucceeded by a heavy 
rain. It was at this time I perceived that I had 
totally deviated from my way. 1 could diſcover 
neither man, nor beaſt, nor habitation of ary 
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kind. I walked on, conſulting at every turn the 


path it would be proper for me to purſue, and 
in no inſtance able to diſcern a ſufficient reaſon 
for rejecting the one and preferring the other. 
My mind was in a moſt diſconſolate and repin- 
ing ſtate. I muttered imprecations and murmur- 
ing, as I paſſed along. 1 was full of loathing and 
abhorrence againſt life, and every thing that life 
carries in its train. After wandering without any 
certain direction for two hours, I was overtaken 

by the night, and obliged to. take up my reſt for 
the preſent in a ſolitary ſhed. | 

In a corner of the ſhed which I had choſen 
for my retreat I found ſome clean ſtraw. I threw 
off my rags, placing them in a ſituation where 
they would beſt be dried, and buried myſelf amidſt 
this friendly warmth. Through fatigue of mind 
and body it happened in this inftance, though in 


general my repoſe was remarkably ſhort, that 1 


ſlept till almoſt noon of the next day. When I 


roſe, I found that I was at no great diſtance from 


the ferry, which I croſſed, and entered the town 
where 1 intended to have reſted the preceding 
night. | 
t was market day. As I paſſed near the croſs, 
] obſerved two people look at me with great ear- 
neſtneſs, after which one of them exclaimed, I 
will be damned, if I do not think that is the ve 
fellow thoſe men were enquiring for, who ſet of 
an hour ago by the coach for I was ex- 
tremely alarmed at this information; and, quicken- 
ing my pace, turned ſharp down a narrow lane. 


The moment I was out of fight I ran with all the 


ſpeed I could exert, and did not think myſelf ſafe 
till I was ſeveral miles diſtant from the place where 
this information had reached my ears. I have always 

| believed 
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believed that the men to whom it related were the 
yery perſons who had apprehended me on board the 
ſhip in which I had embarked for Ireland, that by 
ſome accident they had met with the deſcription of 
my perſon as publiſhed on the part of Mr. Falk. 
land, and that from putting together the circum- 
ſtances they had been led to believe that this wag 
the very individual who had lately been in their 
cuſtody. Indeed it was a piece of infatuation in 
me for which | am now unable to account, 
that, after the various indications which had oc- 
curred in that affair proving to them that I was 
a man in very critical and peculiar circumſtances, I 
ſhould have perſiſted in wearing the ſame diſ- 
guiſe without the ſmalleſt alteration. My eſcape 
in the preſent caſe was eminently fortunate. If 
I had not loſt my way in conſequence of the 
hail-ſtorm of the preceding night, or if I had 


not ſo greatly overilept myſelf this very morn- - 


ing, I muſt almoſt infallibly have fallen into the 
hands of theſe infernal blood-hunters. 

The town they had choſen for their next ſtage, 
the name of which I had thus caught in the mar- 
ket-place, was the very town to which, but for this 
intimation, I ſhould have immediately proceeded. 
As it was, I determined to take a road as wide of 
it as poſſible. In the firſt place to which I came, 
in which it was practicable to do ſo, I bought a 
great coat which | drew over my beggar's weeds, 
and a better hat. The hat I ſlouched over my face, 
and covered one of my eyes with a green ſilk ſhade. 
The handkerchief, which I had hitherto worn about 
my head, I now tied about the lower part of my 
vilage, ſo as to cover my mouth. By degrees 1 
diſcarded every part of my former dreſs, and wore 

my upper garment a kind of carman's Ä 
whic 
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which, being of the better ſort, made me look like 
the ſon of a reputable farmer of the lower claſs, 
Thus equipped, I proceeded on my journey, and, 
after a thouſand alarms, precautions, and circui- 


tous deviations from the direct path, arrived ſafe- 
ly in London. | i 
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CHAP. XII. 


— 


HRE then was the termination of an im- 
menſe ſeries of labours, upon which no man could 
have looked back without aſtoniſhment, or forward 
without a ſentiment bordering on deſpair. It was 
at a price which defies eſtimation that I had pur- 
chaſed this reſting-place z whether we conſider the 
efforts it had coſt me to eſcape from the walls of 
my priſon, or the dangers and anxieties to which 
I had been a prey from that hour to the preſent. 
But why do I call the point at which I was now 
arrived a reſting place ? Alas, it was diametrically 


the reverſe! It was my firſt and immediate buſineſs | 


to review all the projects of diſguiſe I had hitherto 
conceived, to derive every improvement I could in- 
vent from the practice to which I had been ſub- 
jected, and to manufacture a veil of concealment 


more impenetrable than ever. This was an effort 


to which I could ſee no end. In ordinary caſes 
the hue and cry after a ſuppoſed offender is a mat- 
ter of temporary operation; but ordinary caſes 
formed no ſtandard for the coloſſal intelligence of 
Mr. Falkland. For the ſame reaſon, London, 
which appears an inexhauſtible reſervoir of con- 
cealment to the majority of mankind, brought no 
fuch conſolatory ſentiment to my mind. Whether 
life were worth my accepting on ſuch terms I can- 
not pronounce. I only know that I perſiſted in 
this exertion of my faculties, . through a ſort of pa- 
gental love that men are accuſtomed to * 

or 
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for their intellectual offspring; the more thought 
] had expended in rearing it to its preſent perfec- 
tion, the leſs did I find myſelf diſpoſed to abandon 
it. Another motive not leſs ſtrenuouſly exciting 
me to perſeverance, was the ever-growing repug- 
nance I felt to injuſtice and arbitrary power. 

\ The firſt evening of my arrival in town I ſle 
at an obſcure inn at the borough of Southwar 
chooſing that ſide of the metropolis on account of 
its lying entirely wide of the part of England from 
which I came. I entered the inn in the evening 
in my countryman's frock; and, having paid for my 
lodging before I went to bed, equipped myſelf next 
morning as differently as my wardrobe would al- 
low, and left the houſe before day. The frock 
I made up into a ſmall packet; and, having carried 
it to a diſtance as great as I thought neceſſary, I 
dropped it in the corner of an alley through which 
I paſſed. My next care was to furniſh myſelf with 
another ſuit of apparel totally different from any to 
which I had hitherto had recourſe. 'The exterior 
which I was now induced to aſſume was that of a 
Jew. One of the gang of thieves upon —— fo- 
reſt had been of that race; and, by the talent 
of mimicry, which I have already ſtated myſelf to 
poſſeſs,” I could copy their pronunciation of the 
Engliſh language, ſufficiently to anſwer ſuch occa- 
ſions as were likely to preſent themſelves. One of 
the preliminaries I adopted was to repair to a quar- 
ter of the town in which great numbers of this 
people reſide, and ſtudy their complexion and 
countenance, Having made ſuch proviſion as'my 


prudence ſuggeſted to me, I retired for that night to 


an inn on the fide of Mile End and Wapping. Here 
I accoutred myſelf in my new habiliments ; and, 
having employed the ſame precautions as before, 
retired from my lodging at a time leaſt expoſed to 

| obſervation. 
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obſervation. It is unneceſſary to deſcribe all the 
particulars of my new equipage. Suffice it to 
fay, that one of my cares was to diſcolour m 
complexion, and give it the dun and fallow hye 
which is in moſt inſtances characteriſtic of the 
tribe to which I aſſumed to belong; and that, when 
my metamorphoſis was finiſhed, 1 could not upon 
the ſtricteſt examination conceive, that any one 
could have traced out the perſon of Caleb Williams 
in this new diſguiſe. 

Thus far advanced in the execution of my pro- 
ject, I deemed it adviſable to procure a lodging, 
and change my late wandering life for a ſtationar 
one. In this lodging I conſtantly ſecluded myſelf 
from the riſing to the ſetting of the ſun ; the pe- 
riods I allowed for exerciſe and air were few, and 
thoſe few by night. I was even careful of ſo much 
as approaching the window of my apartment, 
though upon the attic ſtory; a principle I laid 
down to myſelf was, not wantonly and unneceſ- 
ſarily to expoſe myſelf to riſk, however ſlight that 
riſk might appear. Thus I had ſeemingly attain · 
ed a ſituation of obſcurity, ſecluded from the haunts 
and intercourſe of men. It had however little 
reſemblance to that obſcurity to which my imagi- 
nation had looked forward with delight, while I 
was yet in—jail. There is an immeaſurable dif 
ference between that rural ſolitude, where a man 
reſts his head in the lap of verdure and tranquil- 
lity ; and that retirement in the very ſeat of action, 
whoſe conſtant attendant is diſquietude, and in 
which a man ſhrinks with alarm from the eye of 
his fellow, 

I might have thought myſelf ſtill more ſecure, if 
T had been in poſſeſhon of money upon which to 
ſubſiſt. The neceſſity of a man's earning for him- 
ſelf the means of exiſtence is in moſt inſtances 2 

8 merely 
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merely imaginary evil; but in mine certainly 
tended to thwart the plan of ſecrecy to which I 
was condemned. Whatever labour I adopted, or 
deemed myſelf qualified to diſcharge, it was firſt 
to be conſidered how I was to be provided with 
employment, and where I was to find an employer 
or purchaſer for my. commodities. In the mean 
time I had no alternative. 'The little money with 
which I had eſcaped from the blood-hunters was 
almoſt wholly expended. | 

After the minuteſt conſideration I was able to 
beſtow upon this queſtion, I determined that lite- 
rature ſhould be the field of my firſt experiment. 
I had read much of money being acquired in this 
way, and of prices given by the ſpeculators in this 
fort of ware to its proper manufacturers. My 
qualifications I eftimated at a flender valuation. 
I was not without a conviction that experience and 
practice muſt pave the way to excellent production. 
But, though of theſe I was utterly deſtitute, my 
propenſities had always led me in this direction; 
and my early thirſt of knowledge had conducted 
me to a more intimate acquaintance with books, 
than could perhaps have been expected under my 
circumſtances. If my literary pretenſions were 
flight, the demand I intended to make upon them 
was not great. I only deſired a ſubſiſtence, and I 
was perſuaded few perſons could ſubſiſt upon ſlen- 
derer means than myſelf, I alſo conſidered that 
this was a temporary expedient, neceſſary only till 
by accident or time I could place myſelf in a more 
eligible ſituation. The reaſons that principally de- 
termined me in my choice, were that this employ- 
ment called upon me for the leaſt preparation, 


and could, as I thought, be exerciſed with leaft 
obſervation. | 
There 
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There was a ſolitary woman of middle age, who 
tenanted a chamber in this houſe upon the ſame 
floor with my own. I had no ſooner determined 
upon the deſtination of my induſtry, than I caſt 
my eye upon her as the poſlible inſtrument for dif. 
poſing of my productions. Excluded as I waz 
from all intercourſe with my ſpecies in general, ! 
found pleaſure in the occaſional exchange of a few 
words with this inoffenſive and good-humoured 
creature, who was already of an age to preclude 
fcandal. She lived upon a very ſmall annuity al- 
lowed her by a diſtant relation, a woman of qua- 
lity, who, poſſeſſed of thouſands herſelf, had no 
other anxiety with reſpect to this perfon, than that 
ſhe ſhould not contaminate her alliance by the ex- 
ertion of honeſt induſtry. This humble creature 
was of a uniformly chearful and active diſpoſition, 
unacquainted alike with the cares of wealth, and 
the preſſure of misfortune. Though her preten- 
fions were ſmall, and her information ſlender, ſhe 
was by no means deficient in penetration. She 
ſaw the faults and follies of mankind with a judging 
eye; but her temper was of ſo mild and forgiving 
a caſt, as would have induced moſt perſons to be- 
lieve that ſhe perceived nothing of the matter, 
Her heart overflowed with the milk of kindneſs. 
She was fincere and ardent in her attachments, 
and never did ſhe omit a ſervice which ſhe per- 
ceived herſelf able to render to a human being. I 
found her willing and alert to enter into the buſi- 
neſs | propoſed to her. That I might anticipate 
occaſions of ſufpicion, | frankly told her that, for 
reaſons which I wiſhed to be excuſed from relating, 
but which, if related, I was ſure would not de- 
prive me of her good opinion, I found it neceſſary 
for the preſent to keep myſelf private. With this 
ſtatement ſhe readily acquieſced, and told me _ 
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fhe had no deſire for any farther information than I 
found it expedient to give. g 

My firſt productions were of the poetical kind. 
After having finiſned two or three, I directed this 
generous friend to take them to the office of a newſ- 
paper; but they were rejected with contempt by 
the Ariſtarchus of that place, who, having be- 
ſtowed on them a ſuperficial glance, told her that 
uch matters were not at all in his way. I can- 
hot help mentioning in this place that the counte- 
nance of Mrs. Marney (that was the name of my am- 
baſſadreſs) was in all cafes a perfect indication of 
her ſucceſs, and rendered explanation by words 
wholly unneceflary. She intereſted herſelf ſo un- 
. reſervedly in what ſhe undertook, that ſhe felt 
either miſcarriage or good fortune much more ex- 
quiſitely than I did. Ihad an unheſitating confidence 
in my own reſources, and, occupied as I was in 
the meditation of more intereſting concerns, re- 
garded theſe matters as altogether trivial, | 

I quietly took the pieces back, and laid them 
upon my table. Upan reviſal I altered and tran- 
icribed one of them, and, joining it with two 
others, diſpatched them together to the editor of a 
magazine. He defired they might be left with bim 
till the day after to-morrow. When that da 
came, he told my friend they ſhould be inſerted ; 
but, Mrs. Marney aſking reſpecting the price, he 
replied, it was their conſtant rule to give nothing 
for poetical compoſitions, the letter-box being al- 
ways full of writings of that ſort; but, if the 
gentleman would try his hand in proſe, a ſhort 
any or a tale, he would ſee what he could do for 
im. | 
With the requiſition of my literary dictator I 
immediately complied. I attempted a paper in the 
ſtyle of Addiſon's Spectators, which was accepted. 
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In a ſhort time I was upon an eſtabliſhed footing 
in this quarter. I however diſtruſted my reſources 
in the way of moral diſquifition, and ſoon turned 
my thoughts to his other ſuggeſtion, a tale. His 
demands upon me were now frequent, and to faci. 
litate my labour I bethought myſelf of the reſource 
of tranſlation. I had ſcarcely any convenience 
with reſpect to the procuring of books; but, az 
my memory was very retentive, I frequently tran. 
lated or modelled my narratives upon a reading of 
ſome years before. By a fatality for which I do 
not well know how to account, my thoughts fre- 
quently led me to the hiſtories of celebrated rob. 
bers; and I retailed from time to time incidents 
and anecdotes of Cartouche, Guſman d' Alfarache, 
and other memorable worthies, whoſe career was 
terminated upon the gallows or the ſcaffold. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XIIL 


Wu I was thus endeavouring to occupy. 
and provide for the intermediate period till the vio- 
lence of the purſuit after me might be a little 
abated, a new ſource of danger opened upon me 
of which I had no previous ſuſpicion. Jones, the 
thief who had been expelled from captain Ray- 
mond's gang, had fluQtuated during the laſt years 
of his life, between the two profeſſions of a vio- 
lator and a miniſter of executive juſtice. I beheve 
he had originally devoted himſelf to the firſt. and 
probably his initiation in the myſteries of thieving 
qualified him to be peculiarly expert in the pro- 
ſeſſion of a thief-taker, a profeſſion he had adopted 
not from choice, but neceſſity. In this employ- 
ment his reputation was great, though perhaps not 
equal to his merits; for it happens here, as in 
all other departments of human ſociety, that, 
however the ſubalterns may furniſh wiſdom and 
ſkill, the principals run away with the eclat. He 
was exerciſing this art in a very proſperous man- 
ner, when it happened by ſome accident, that one 
or two of his atchievements, previous to his hav- 
ing ſhaken off the dregs of unlicenſed depreda- 
tion, were in danger of becoming ſubjects of 
public attention. Having had repeated intima- 
tions of this, he thought it prudent to decamp, and 
it was during this period of his retreat that he 

entered into the—gang. | 4 
Such was the hiſtory of this man antecedently 
to his being placed in the ſituation in which I had 
firſt encountered him. At the time of that en- 
| counter- 
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counter he was a veteran of Captain Raymond's 
gang; for, thieves being a ſhort-lived race, the 
character of veteran coſts the leſs time in acquir- 
ing. Upon his expulſion from this community he 
returned once more to his lawful profeſſion, and 
by his old comrades was received with congratu- 
lation as a loſt ſheep. In the vulgar claſſes of 
ſociety no length of time is ſufficient to expiate a 
crime; but among the fraternity of thief-takers it 
is a rule never to bring one of their own brethren 
to a reckoning, when it can with any propriety be 
avoided. Another rule obſerved by thoſe who 
have paſſed through the ſame gradations as Jones 
had done, and which was adopted by Jones him- 
ſelf, was always to reſerve ſuch as had been the 
accomplices of their depredations to the laſt, and 
on no account to aſſail them without great neceſ- 
ſity or powerful temptation. For this reaſon Cap. 
tain Raymond aud his.confederates were, accordin 
to Jones's ſyſtem of tactics, ſafe, as he would have 
termed it, from his retaliation. 

But, though Jones was in this ſenſe of the term 
a man of {tri honour, my caſe unfortunately did 
not fall within the laws of honour he acknow- 
ledged. Misfortune had overtaken me, and I was 
on all ſides without protection or ſhelter. The 
perſecution to which I was expoſed was founded 
upon the ſuppoſition of my having committed 
felony to an immenſe amount. But in this Jones 
had had no participation; he was careleſs whether 
the ſuppoſition were true or falſe, and hated me as 
much as if my innocence had been eſtabliſhed 
beyond the reach of ſo much as a whiſper of ſuſ- 
picion. The blood-hunters who had taken me into 
cuſtody at „related, as uſual, among their 


fraternity a part of their adventure, and told of 
the reaſon which inclined them to ſuppoſe, that 
| the 
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the individual who had paſſed through their 
cuſtody, was the very Caleb Williams for whoſe 
apprehenſion a reward had been offered of a hun- 
dred guineas. Jones, whoſe acuteneſs was emi- 
nent in the way of his profeſſion, by comparing 
facts and dates was induced to ſuſpect in his own 
mind that Caleb Williams was the perſon he had 
huſtled and wounded upon foreſt. Againſt 
that perſon he entertained the bittereſt averſion. 
I had been the innocent occaſion of his being ex- 
pelled with diſgrace from Captain Raymond's gang; 
and Jones, as I afterwards underſtood, was inti- 
mately perſuaded that there was no compariſon 
between the liberal and manly profeſſion of a rob- 
ber, from which I had driven him, and the ſordid 
and mechanical occupation of a blood-hunter, to 
which he was obliged to return, He no ſooner 
received the information I have mentioned, than 
he vowed revenge. He determined to leave all 
other objects, and conſecrate every faculty of his 
mind to the unkenneling me from my hiding place. 
The offered reward, which his vanity made him 
conſider as aſſuredly his own, appeared as the com- 
plete indemnification of his labour and expence. 
Thus I had to encounter the ſagacity he poſſeſſed 
in the way of his profeſſion, whetted and ſtimu- 
lated by a ſentiment of vengeance in a mind that 
knew no reſtraint from conſcience or humanity. 
The firſt ſtep he purſued in execution of his pro- 
ject, was to ſet out for the ſea-port town where I 
had formerly been apprehended. From thence he 
traced me to the banks of the Severn, and from 
the banks of the Severn to London. It is ſcarcel 
neceſlary to obſerve that this is always practicable, 
unleſs the precautions of the fugitive be in the. 
higheſt degree both judicious in the conception 
and fortunate in the execution, - provided the pur- 
Vor. II. G : ſuer 
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fuer have motives ſtrong enough to excite him tg 
perſeverance. Jones indeed in the courſe of his 
purſuit was often obliged to double his ſteps; and, 
like the harrier, an apt emblem of a'man engaped 
in this ſanguinary occupation, whenever he was at 
a fault, returned to the place where he had laſt 
perceived the ſcent of the animal whoſe death he 
had decreed. He ſpared neither pains nor time in 
the gratification of the paſſion which choice had 
made his ruling. one. ! 

Upon my arrival in town he for a moment loſt 
all trace of me, London being a place -in which, 
on account of the magnitude of its dimenſions, it 
might well be ſuppoſed that an individual could 
remain hidden and unknown. But no difficulty 
could diſcourage this new adverſary. He went 
from inn to inn, reaſonably ſuppoſing that there 
was no private houſe to which I could immediately 
repair, till he found, by the deſcription he gave, 
and the ſentiments he excited, that I had ſlept for 
one night in the borough of Southwark, But he 
could get no farther information. The people of 
the inn had no knowledge what had become of me 
the next morning. This however did but render 
him more eager in his purſuit. The deſcribing me 
was now more difficult, on account of the partial 
change of my dreſs I had made the ſecond day of 
my being in town. But Jones at length overcame 
the obſtacle from that quarter. Having traced me 
to my ſecond inn, he was here furniſhed with a 
more copious information. I had been a ſubject 
of ſpeculation for the leiſure hours of ſome of the 
perſons belonging to this inn. An old woman of 
a moſt curious and loquacious diſpoſition who lived 
oppoſite to it, and who that morning roſe early 
to her waſhing, had eſpied me from her window 
by the light of a large lamp which hung over the 
Inn, 
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inn, as I iſſued from the gate, She had but a very 
imperfect view of me, but ſhe thought there was 
ſomething Jewiſh in my appearance. She was ac- 
cuſtomed to hold a conference every morning with 
the landlady of the inn, ſome of the waiters and 
chambermaids occaſionally aſſiſting at it. In the 
courſe of the dialogue of this morning ſhe aſked 
ſome queſtions about the Jew who had ſlept there 
the night before. No Jew had ſlept there. The 
curioſity of the landlady was excited in her turn. 
By the time of the morning it could be no-one but 
me. It was very ſtrange! They compared notes 
reſpecting my appearance and dreſs. No two 
things could be more diſſimilar. The Jew-Chrif- 
tian, upon any dearth of ſubjects of intelligence, 

repeatedly furniſhed matter for their diſcourſe. 
The information thus afforded to Jones, appear- 
ed exceedingly material. But the performance did 
not for ſome time keep pace with the promiſe. He 
could not enter every private houſe into which 
lodgers were ever admitted, in the ſame manner 
that he had treated the inns. He walked the ſtreets, 
and examined with a curious and inquiſitive eye 
the countenance of every Jew about my ſtature 
but in vain, He repaired to Duke's Place and the 
ſynagogues. It was not here that in reality he 
could calculate upon finding me ; but he reſorted 
to theſe means in deſpair and as a laſt hope. He 
was more than once upon the point of giving up 
the purſuit ; but he was recalled to it by an inſa- 
tiable and reſtleſs appetite for revenge. | 
It was during this perturbed and fluctuating ſtate 
of his mind that he chanced to pay a viſit to a 
brother of his who was the head-workman of a 
printing- office. There was little intercourſe be- 
tween theſe two perſons, their diſpoſitions and 
habits of life being * diſſimilar. The prin- 
2 der 
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ter was induſtrious, ſober, and of a propenſity to 
accumulation, He was —_—_— diffatisfied with 
the character and purſuits of his brother, and had 
made ſome ineffectual attempts to reclaim him. 
But, though they by no means agreed in their ha. 
bits of thinking, they ſometimes ſaw each other, 
Jones loved to boaſt of 'as many of his atchieve. 
ments as he dared venture to mention; and bis 
brother was one more hearer, in addition to the 
ſet of his uſual aſſociates. The printer was amuſed, 
with the blunt ſagacity of remark and novelty of 
incident that characteriſed Jones's converſation, 
He was ſecretly pleaſed, in ſpite of all his ſober and 
church-going prejudices, that he was brother to a 
man of ſo much ingenuity and fortitude. 

After having liſtened for ſome time upon this 
occaſion to the wonderful ſtories which Jones in 
his rugged way condeſcended to tell, the printer 
felt an ambition to entertain his brother in his turn, 
He began to retail ſome of my ſtories of Cartouche 
and Guſman d' Alfarache. The attention of Jones 
was excited. His firſt emotion was wonder; his 
ſecond was envy and averſion. Where did the 
printer get theſe ſtories? This queſtion was an- 
ſwered. I will tell you what, ſaid the printer, we 
none of us know what to make of the writer of 
theſe articles. He writes poetry and morality and 
hiſtory : 1 am a printer and corrector of the preſs, 
and may pretend without vanity to be a tolerably 
good judge of theſe matters: he writes them all to 
my mind extremely fine, and yet he is no more 
than a Jew. [To my honeſt printer this ſeemed as 
ftrange as if they had been written by a Cherokee 
chieftain at the falls of the Miſſiſſippi.] 


A Jew! How do you know? Did you ever 
ſee him ? 


No; 
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No; the matter is always brought to us by a 
woman. But my maſter hates all myſteries; he 
likes to ſee his authors themſelves. So he plagues 
and plagues the old woman ; but he can never get 
any thing out of her, except that one day ſhe hap- 
pened to drop that the young gentleman was a 

ew. 

a A Jew ! a young gentleman ! a perſon who did 
every thing by proxy, and made a ſecret of all his 
motions! Here was abundant matter for the ſpe- 
culations and ſuſpicions of Jones. He was con- 
firmed in them, without adverting to the proceſs 
of his own mind, by the ſubject of my lucubra- 
tions, men who died by the hands of the execu- 
tioner. He- ſaid little more to his brother, except 
aſking, as if caſually, what fort of an old woman 
this was? of what age ſhe might be ? and whe- 
ther ſhe often brought him materials of this kind ? 
and ſoon after took occaſion to leave him. 

It was with vaſt pleaſure that Jones had liſtened 
to this unhoped for information. Having col- 
lected from his brother ſufficient hints relative to 
the perſon and appearance of Mrs, Marney, and 
underſtanding that he expeCted to receive ſome- 
thing from me the next day, Jones took his ſtand 
in the ſtreet early that he might not riſk miſcarri- 
age by negligence. He waited ſeveral hours, but 
not without ſucceſs. Mrs. Marney came; he 
watched her into the houſe ; and after about twenty 

minutes delay ſaw her return. He dogged her 
from ſtreet to ſtreet; obſerved her finally enter 
the door of a private houſe; and congratulated 
himſelf upon having at length arrived at the con- 
ſummation of his labours. 

The houſe ſhe entered was not her own habita- 
tion. By a ſort of miraculous accident ſhe had 
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obſerved Jones following her in the ſtreet. As 
ſhe went home, ſhe ſaw a woman who had fallen 
down in a fainting fit. Moved by the compaſſion 
that was ever alive in her, ſhe approached her in 
order to render her aſſiſtance. Preſently a crowd 
collected round them. Mrs. Marney having done 
what ſhe was able, once more proceeded home. 
wards. Obſerving the crowd round her, the idez 
of pickpockets occurred to her mind ; ſhe put her 
hands to her ſides, and at the ſame time looked 
round upon the populace. She had left the circle 
ſomewhat abruptly; and Jones, who had been 
obliged to come nearer leſt he ſhould loſe her in the 
confuſion, was at that moment ſtanding exactly 
oppoſite to her. His viſage was of the moſt ex- 
traordinary kind; habit had written the characters 
of malignant cunning and dauntleſs effrontery in 
every line of his face; and Mrs. Marney, who was 
neither philoſopher nor phyſiognomiſt, was never- 
theleſs ſtruck. This good woman, like moſt per- 
ſons of her notable character, had a peculiar way 
of going home, not through the open ſtreets, 
but by narrow lanes and alleys, with intricate in- 
ſertions and ſudden turnings. In one of theſe by 
ſome accident ſhe once again caught a glance of 
her purſuer. This circumſtance, together with 
the ſingularity of his appearance, awakened her 
conjectufes. Could he be following her? It was 
the middle of the day, and ſhe could have no 
fears for herſelf. But could this circumſtance have 
any reference to me? She recollected the precau- 
tions and ſecrecy I practiſed, and had no doubt 
that I had reaſons for what I did. She recol- 
lected that ſhe had always been upon her guard 
reſpecting me; but had ſhe been ſufficiently ſo ? 
She thought that, if ſhe ſhould be the means of 

| any 
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any miſchief to me, ſhe ſhould be miſerable for 
ever. She determined therefore by way of pre- 
caution in caſe of the worſt, to call at a friend's 
houſe, and ſend me word of what had occurred. 
Having inſtructed her friend, ſhe went out imme- 
diately upon a viſit to a perſon in the exactly op- 
polite direction, and defired her friend to proceed 
upon the errand to me, five minutes after ſhe left 
the houſe. By this prudence ſhe completely ex- 
tricated me from the preſent danger. 

Meantime the intelligence that was brought me 
by no means aſcertained the greatneſs of the dan- 
ger. For any thing I could diſcover in it, the cir- 
cumſtance might be perfectly innocent, and the 
fear ſolely proceed from the over caution and kind- 
neſs of this benevolent and excellent woman, Yet 
ſuch was the miſery of my ſituation, that I had no 
choice. For this menace or no menace, I was 
obliged to deſert my habitation at a minute's warn- 
ing, taking with me nothing but what I could car 
in my hand; to ſee my generous benefactreſs no 
more; to quit my little arrangements and provi- 
ſion; and to ſeek once again in ſome forlorn re- 
treat new projects and, if of that I could have 
any rational hope, a new friend : I deſcended into 
the ſtreet with a heavy, not an irreſolute heart. 
It was broad day. I ſaid, Perſons are at this mo- 
ment ſuppoſed to be roaming the ſtreet in ſearch 
of me: I maſt not truſt to the chance of their 
purſuing one direction, and I another. I tra- 
verſed half a dozen ſtreets, and then dropped into 
an obſcure houſe of entertainment for perſons of 
ſmall expence. In this houſe I took ſome refreſh- 
ment, paſſed ſeveral hours of active, but melan- 
choly thinking, and at laſt procured a bed. As 
ſoon however as it was dark, I went out (for this 
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was indiſpenſable) to purchaſe the materials of a 
new diſguiſe, Having adjuſted it as well as I 
could during the-night, I left this aſylum with the 
ſame precautions that I had employed in former 
inſtances. 
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I PROCURED a new lodging. I became more 
cautious, and went out ſeldomer than ever. By 
ſome bias. of the mind it may be, gratifying itſelf 
with images of peril, L inclined upon the whole 
to believe that Mrs. Marney's alarm had not been 
without foundation. I was however unable to 
conjecture through what means danger .had ap- 
proiched me; and had therefore only the unſatis- 
factory remedy of redoubling my watch upon all 
my actions. Still I had the joint conſiderations 
preſſing upon me of ſecurity and ſubſiſtence. I 
had ſome ſmall remains of the produce of my' 

former induſtry; but this was but ſmall, for m 
employer was in arrear with me, and I did not 
chooſe in any method to apply to him for payment. 
The anxieties of my mind in. ſpite of all my 
ſtruggles preyed upon. my. heath. I did not con- 
ſider myſelf as in ſafety for an inſtant. My ap- 
pearance was waſted to a ſhadow ;. and. | ftarted at 
every ſound. that was unexpected. Sometimes I 
was half tempted to reſign myſelf into the hands 
of the law, and brave its worſt ; but reſentment 
and indignation at thoſe times ſpeedily flowed back 
upon my mind, and re- animated my perſeverance, 
I knew. no better reſource: with reſpect to ſub- 
ſiſtence, than that I had employed in the former 
Inſtance, of ſeeking ſome third perſon to ſtand 
between me and the diſpoſal of my induſtry. 1 
might find an individual ready to undertake this 
office in my behalf, but where. ſhould I find the 
G 5 benevolent 
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benevolent ſoul of Mrs. Marney ? The perſon 1 
fixed upon was a Mr. Spurrel, a man who took in 
work from the watch-makers, and had an apart. 
ment upon our ſecond floor. I examined him two 
or three times with irreſolute glances, as we paſſed 
upon the ſtairs, before I would venture to accoſt 
him. He obſerved this, and at length kindly in- 
vited me into his apartment. 

Being ſeated, he condoled with me upon my 
feeming bad health, and the ſolitary mode of m 
living, and wiſhed to know whether he. could be 
of any ſervice to me. From the firſt moment he 
ſaw me, he had conceived an affection for me. 
In my preſent diſguite J appeared twiſted and de- 
formed, and in other reſpets by no means an ob- 
ject of attraction. But it ſeemed, Mr. Spurrd 
bad loſt an only ſon about fix months before, and 
1 was the very picture of him. If I had put of 
my counterfeited uglineſs, I ſhould probably have 
loſt all hold upon his affections. He was now an 
old man, as he obſerved, juſt dropping into the 
grave, and this fon had been his only conſolation, 
'The poor lad was always ailing, but he had been a 
nurſe to him; and the more care he required while 
he was alive, the more he miſſed him now he was 
dead. Now he had not a friend, nor any body 
that cared for him in the whole world. If I 
pleaſed, 1 ſhould be inſtead of that ſon to him, and 
he would treat me in all reſpects with the ſame at- 
tention and care. | 

I exprefied my ſenſe of theſe benevolent offers; 
but told him that I ſhould be ſorry to be in any 
way burthenſome to him. My ideas at preſent led 
me to a private and ſolitary life, and my chief dif- 
ficulty was to reconcile this with ſome mode of 
carning neceſſary ſubſiſtence, If he would con- 
deſcend to lend me his aſſiſtance in ſmoothing this 

difficulty, 
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difficulty, it would be the greateſt benefit he could 
confer on me. I told him that my mind had al- 
ways had a mechanical and induſtrious turn, and 
that I did not doubt of foon maſtering any craft 
to which I ſeriouſly applied myſelf. I had not been 
brought up to any trade; but, if he would favour 
me with his inſtructions, I would work with him 
as long as he pleaſed for a bare ſubſiſtence. I 
knew that I was aſking of him an extraordinary 
kindneſs,” but I was urged on the one hand by ex- 
treme and unmitigable neceſſity, and encouraged on 
the other by the perſuaſiveneſs of his friendly pro- 
feſhons, | | 

The old man dropped ſome tears over my appa- 
rent diſtreſs, and readily conſented to every thing I: 
propoſed. Our agreement was foon made, and I 
entered upon my functions accordingly. My new 
friend was a man of a ſingular turn of mind. Love 
of money and a charitable officiouſneſs of demea- 
nour were his leading characteriſtics, He lived in 
the moſt penurious manner, and denied himſelf 
almoſt every indulgence. I entitled myſelf almoſt 
immediately, as he frankly acknowledged, to ſome 
remuneration for my labours, and accordingly he 
inſiſted upon my being paid. He did not however, 
as ſome perſons would have done under the cir- 
cumſtances 1 have deſcribed, pay me the whole 
amount of my earnings, but profeſſed to ſubtract 
from them twenty per cent. as an equitable conſi- 
deration for inſtruction and commiſſion- money in 
procuring me a channel for my induſtry. Yet he 
frequently ſhed tears over me, was uneaſy in every 
moment of our indiſpenſable feparation, and exhi- 
— perpetual tokens of attachment and ſond- 
neſs. 

I had not been long in this new ſituation, be- 
fore an incident occurred which filled me with 
greater 
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greater alarm and apprehenſion than ever. I waz 
walking out one evening for an hour's exerciſe and 
air, an indulgence in which I now ſcarcely ever 
allowed myſelf, when my ear was ſtruck with two 
or three caſual ſounds from the mouth of a hawker 
who was bawling his wares. I ſtood {till to inform 
myſelf more exactly, when to my utter aſtoniſh. 
ment and confuſion I heard him deliver himſelf 
nearly in theſe words. Here you have the Moſt 
Wonderful and Surpriſing Hiſtory, and Miraculous 
-Adventures of Caleb Williams ! you are informed 
how he firſt robbed, and then brought falſe accu- 
ſations againſt his maſter; as alſo of his attempt- 
ing divers times to break out of priſon, till at laſt 

be effected his eſcape in the moſt wonderful and 
uncredible manner; as alſo of his travelling the 
kingdom in various diſguiſes, and the robberies he 
committed with. a. moſt deſperate and daring gang 
of thieves; and of his. coming up to London, 
where it is ſuppoſed he now lies concealed ;, with a 
true and. faithful copy of the hue and cry printed, 
and. publiſhed by one of his majeſty's moſt princi- 
pal ſecretaries of ſtate, offering a reward of one 
hundred guineas for apprehending him, All for 
the price of one halfpenny.“ 

Petrified as I was at theſe amazing. and. dread- 
ful ſounds, I bad the temerity to go up to the man 
and purchaſe one of his papers, deſperately reſolv- 
ed to know the exact ſtate of the fact, and what 
I had to depend upon. I carried it with me a 
little way, till, no longer able to endure my impa- 
tience, I contrived to make out the chief part of 
its contents by the help of a lamp, at the upper end 
of a narrow paſſage. I found it contain a greater 
number of circumſtances than could have been ex- 
peQted in this ſpecies of publication. I was equal- 
led to the moſt notorious houſe-breaker in the 2 
| 0 
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of penetrating through walls and doors, and to the 

moſt accompliſhed ſwindler in plauſibleneſs, dupli- 

city and diſguiſe. The hand-bill which Wilſon had 

firſt brought to us upon the foreſt, was printed at 

length. All my diſguiſes, previouſly: to the laſt 

alarm that had been given me by the providence of 
Mrs. Marney, were faithfully enumerated ; and the 
public was warned to be upon their watch againſt 
a perſon of an uncouth. and extraordinary appear- 
ance, and who. lived in a recluſe and ſolitary 
manner. I alſo learned from this paper that my 
former lodgings had been ſearched on the very even- 
ing of my eſcape, and that Mrs. Marney had been 
ſent to Newgate upon a charge of miſpriſion of 
felony.—This laſt circumſtance affected me deeply: 
It was a moſt cruel and intolerable idea, if I were 
not only myſelf to be an object of unrelenting 
perſecution, but my very touch were to be infec- 
tious, and every one that ſuccoured me to be involv- 
ed in the common ruin. I could almoſt have con- 
ſented to undergo the utmoſt malice of my ene- 
mies, could I by that means have ſaved this excel. 
lent woman from an hour's diſtreſs.-—I afterwards 
learned that Mrs. Marney was delivered from con- 
finement by the interpoſition of her noble rela- 
tion. 

This paper was the conſummation of my misfor« 
tune. Nothing could happen beyond it but the 
actual apprehenſion with which 1 was menaced. 
Diſguiſe was no longer of uſe to me. A nume- 
rous. claſs of individuals, through every depart- 
ment, almoſt every houſe of the metropolis, would 
be induced to look with a fuſpicious eye upon eve- 
ry ſtranger, eſpecially every. ſolitary ſtranger, that 
fell under their obſervation. The prize of one 
hundred guineas was held out to excite their cu- 
pidity, and ſharpen their penetration. It was no 
longer Bow-Street, it was a million of men, in 
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arms againſt me. Neither had I the refuge, which 
few men have been ſo miſerable as to want, of one 
ſingle individual with whom to repoſe my alarms, 
and who might ſhelter me from the gaze of indiſ- 
criminate curioſity. I inſtantly ſaw that London 
was no place for my abode, at the ſame time that 
I apprehended increaſe of peril in any attempt to 
withdraw from it. I refolved however that | would 
no longer ſubmit to this ſtate of terrific alarm. I 
reſolved that I would not remain quieſcent, till miſ. 
chief ſhould overtake and deyour me. | could 
ſcarcely reduce things to a more miſerable paſs, 
« To be worſe than this, were not to be at all.” 

Filled with reflections of this nature, I careful. 
ly and deliberately deſtroyed the paper I had been 
reading, by tearing it in a thouſand pieces. I did 
not return home, but went inſtantly to the water- 
fide. I found that the cheapeſt paſſage I could 
procure was in a veſſel, moored near the Tower, 
and which was to fail in a few days for Middleburg 
in Holland. I would have gone inſtantly on board 
and endeavoured to prevail with the captain to let 
me remain there till he ſailed ; but that unfortu- 
nately I had not money enough in my pocket to 
defray my paſſage. It was worſe than this. I had 
not money enough in the world. I however paid 
the captain half his demand, and promiſed to re- 
turn with the reſt. I knew not in what manner it 
was to be procured, but I believed that I would 
not fail to procure it. I had ſome idea of borrow- 
ing it of Mr. Spurrel. Surely he would not re- 
fuſe me? He appeared to love me with parental 
affection, and I thought 1 might truſt myſelf for 
a moment in his hands. 

I approached my own home with a heavy and 
foreboding heart. Mr. Spurrel was not at home ; 
and I was obliged to wait for his return, I — 

| | wor 
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work of his in my trunk, which had been deliver- 
ed out to me that very morning, to five times 
the amount I wanted. I even canvaſſed for a 
moment whether I ſhould make uſe of this pro- 
perty as if it were my own; but I rejected the idea 
with diſdain. I had never in the ſmalleſt degree 
merited the reproaches that were caſt upon me; 
and I was determined I never would merit them. 
It was extraordinary that Mr. Spurrel ſhould be 
abroad at this hour; I had never known it happen 
before. His bed-time was between nine and ten. 
Ten o'clock came, eleven o'clock, but not Mr. 
Spurrel. At midnight I heard his knock at the 
door. Every ſoul in the houſe was in bed. Mr. 
Spurrel, on account of his regular hours, was un- 
provided with a key to open for himſelf. A gleam 
of gaiety and the ſocial ſpirit came over my heart. 
I flew nimbly down the ſtairs, and opened the 
door to him myſelf. 

I could perceive by the little taper in my hand 
ſomething extraordinary written in his counte- 
nance. I had not time to ſpeak, before I ſaw two 


other men follow him. At the firſt glance I was 


ſufficiently aſſured what ſort of perſons they were. 
At the ſecond I perceived that one of them was 
no other than Jones -himſelf. 1 had underſtood 
formerly that he had been of this profeſſion, and 
I was not much ſurpriſed to find him in it again. 


Though I had for ſome hours made up my mind as 


it were, to the unavoidable neceſſity of my once 
more falling into the hands of the officers of law, 
yet I could not ſee them enter without feeling my 
very heart ache in my boſom. | was beſide not a 
little ſurpriſed at the time and manner of their en- 
trance, and defirous to learn whether Mr. Spurrel 
e be baſe enough to have been their intro- 
ducer. 
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I was not long held in perplexity. He no ſooner 
ſaw his two followers properly within the door, 
than he exclaimed with convuiſive eagerneſs, There, 
there, that is your man! thank God] thank Cod! 
Jones looked eagerly in my face, with a counte. 
nance expreſſive alternately of hope and doubt, and 
anſwered, By G—, and] do not know whether it be 
or no! am afraid we are in the wrong box ! then 
recollecting himſelf, We will go into the houſe, and 
examine farther however. We all went up ltairs un- 
to Mr. Spurrels room; | ſet down the candle upon 
the table. I had hitherto been ſilent; but now, with 
a calm and deliberate manner, in my feigned voice, 
one of the characteriſtics of which was liſping, I 
aſked, And pray, gentlemen, what may be your 
pleaſure with me ? Why, ſaid Jones, our errand 
1s with one Caleb Williams, and a precious raſcal 
he is! I ought to know the chap well enough; but 
they ſay he has as many faces as there are days in 
the year. S0 you pleaſe to pull off your face; or 
if you cannot do that, at leaſt you can put off your 
_ and let us ſee what your hump is made 
© 

I remonſtrated, but in vain. I ſtood detected 
in part of my artifice; and Jones, though ſtill un- 
certain, was. every moment more and more con- 
firmed in his ſuſpicions. Mr. Spurrel perfectly 
gloted, with. eyes that ſeemed ready to. devour eve- 
ry thing that paſſed. As my impoſture gradually 
appeared more palpable, he repeated his exclama- 
tion, Thank God! thank God! At laſt, tired with 
this ſcene of mummery, and diſguſted beyond 
meaſure with. the baſe and hypocritical figure I 
ſeemed to exhibit, | exclaimed, Well, | am Caleb 
Williams; conduct me wherever you pleaſe! And 
now, Mr. Spurrel. ! He gave a violent ſtart. 
The inſtant I declared myſelf his tranſport Nas 
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been at the higheſt, and was, to any power he was 
able to exert, abſolutely uncontroulable. But the 
unexpectedneſs of my addreſs, and the tone in 
which | ſpoke, electrified him._—Is it poſſible, 
continued I, that you ſhould have been the wretch 
to betray me? What had I done to deſerve this 
treatment? Is this the kindneſs you profeſſed ? 
the affection that was in your mouth? 
to be the death of meh 

My poor boy | my dear creature] cried Spurrel, 
whimpering, and in a tone of the humbleſt expoſ- 
tulation, indeed I could not help it! I would have 
helped it, if I could! I hope they will not hurt my 
darling! I am ſure, I ſhall die if they do! 

Miſerable driveler | interrupted I, with a ſtern 
yoice, do you betray me into the gore-dripping 
fangs of the law, and then talk of my not being 
hurt? I know my ſentence, and am prepared to 
meet it ! You have fixed the halter upon my neck, 
and at the ſame priee would have done ſo to your 
only ſon! Go, count your accurſed guineas! M 
life would have been ſafer in the hands of one 4 
had never feen, than in yours, whoſe mouth and 


2 eyes for ever ran over with crocodile affec- 
tion 
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CHAF IV 


QAYING this, I left him with ineffable con- 
tempt, unable to utter a word. Jones and his com- 
panion attended me. It is unneceſſary to repeat 
all the infolence of this man. He alternately tri- 
umphed in the completion of his revenge, and re- 
gretted the loſs of the reward to the ſhrivelled old 
curmudpeon we had juſt quitted, whom however 
he ſwore he would cheat of it, if he could. He 
equally regretted the imperfe& way in which his 
ill had been cut off; boaſtfully recounting how 
he had ferreted me thus far, and bitterly lamenting 
that the whole had not been left to him, -which in 
a day or two he would infallibly have accom- 
pliſhed. pj - 

J paid but little attention to his ſtory. It ſtruck 
upon my fenſe, and I was able to recollect it at 
my neareft leiſure, though I thought not of it at 
the time. For the preſent I was buſily employed 
reflecting on my new fituation, and the conduct 
to be obſerved in it. My proſpects were particu- 
larly gloomy and diſcouraging. How much labour 
had I exerted, firſt to extricate myſelf from priſon, 
and next to evade the diligence of my purſuers; 
and the reſult of all, after months of anxiety and 
diligence, was, to be brought back to the point 
from which I began! I had gained fame indeed, 
the miſerable fame to have my ſtory bawled forth 
by hawkers and ballad-mongers, to have my praiſes 
as an active and ſurpriſing villain celebrated among 
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footmen and chambermaids ; but I was neither an 
Eroſtratus nor an Alexander, to die contented with 
that ſpecies of eulogium. With reſpeC: to all that 
was ſolid and deſirable, what chance could I aſcribe 
to new exertions of a ſimilar nature ; which, if 
undertaken at all, muſt be undertaken with infi- 
nitely more unfavourable auſpices ? 

They were conſiderations like theſe that dictated 
my reſolution. My mind had been gradually 
weaning from Mr. Falkland, till its feelings roſe to 
ſomething like abhorrence. I had long cheriſhed a 
reverence for him, which not even animoſity and 
perſecution on his part could readily deſtroy. But 
I now aſcribed a character ſo inhumanly ſanguinary 
to his mind; I ſaw fomething ſo fiend-like in the 
thus hunting me round the world, and determining 
to be ſatisfied with nothing leſs than my blood, 
while at the ſame time he knew my innocence, my 
innoxiouſneſs, nay I might add my virtues; that 
henceforth I trampled reverence and the recollec- 
tion of former eſteem under my feet. I loſt all 
regard to his intellectual 1 and all pity for 
the tortare and agonies of his ſoul. I alſo would 
abjure forbearance. I would ſhow myſelf bitter 
and inflexible as be had done. Was it wiſe in him 
to compel me into extremity and madneſs? Had 
he no fears for his own ſeeret and atrocious of- 
tences ? | 

I went before the magiſtrates to whoſe office 
Jones and his comrade conducted me, fully deter- 
mined to publiſh thoſe aſtoniſhing ſecrets, of which 
I had hitherto been the faithful depoſitory; and 
once for all to turn the tables upon my accuſer. It 
was time that the real criminal ſhould be the ſuf- 
ferer, and not that innocence ſhould for ever labour 
under the oppreſſion of guilt. J had been obliged 


to ſpend the remainder of the night upon vu - 
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had been apprehended in priſon. During the in- 
terval I had thrown off every veſtige of diſguiſe, 
and appeared the next morning in my own perſon. 
I was of courſe eaſily identified; and, this being 
the whole with which the magiſtrates before whom 
I now ſtood thought themſelves concerned, they 
were proceeding to make out an order for my bein 

conducted back to my own county. I ſuſpended 
the diſpatch of this meaſure by obſerving that I 
had ſomething to diſcloſe. This is an overture to 
which men appointed for the adminiſtration of cri- 
minal juſtice never fail to attend. 

I ſaid that I had always proteſted my innocence, 
and muſt now repeat the proteſt. 

In that caſe,. retorted the ſenior magiſtrate ab- 
ruptly, what can you have to diſcloſe? If you are 
innocent, that is no buſineſs of ours! We a& 
officially, 

I always declared, continued I, that I was the 

erpetrator of no guilt, but that the guilt wholly 
longed to my accuſer. He privately conveyed 
theſe effects among my property, and then charged 
me with the robbery. I now declare more than 
that, that this man is a MURDERER, that | de- 
tected his criminality, and that for that reaſon he 
is determined to deprive me of life, I preſume, 
gentlemen, that you do conſider it as your buſineſs 
to take this declaration, I am perſuaded you will 
be by no means diſpoſed actively or paſlively to 
contribute to the atrocious injuſtice under which I 
ſuffer, to the impriſonment and condemnation of 
an innocent man in order that a murderer may go 
free. I ſuppreſſed this ſtory as long as I could. I 
was extremely averſe to be the author of the un- 
happineſs or the death of a human being. But all 
patience and ſubmiſſion have their limits, 
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Give me leave, fir, rejoined the magiſtrate with 
an air of affected moderation, to aſk you two queſ- 


tions. Were you any way aiding, abetting, or 


contributing to this murder ? 


0. " 

And pray, fir, who is this Mr. Falkland, and 
what may have been the nature of your connection 
with him ? 

Mr. Falkland is a gentleman of fix thouſand 
per annum. I lived with him as his ſecretary. - 

In other words you were his ſervant ? 

As you pleaſe. 

Very well, fir, that is quite enough for me. Firſt 
I have to tell you as a magiſtrate, that I can have 
nothing to do with your declaration, If you had 
been concerned in the murder you talk of, that 
would alter the caſe, But it is out of all reaſona- 
ble rule for a magtſtrate to take an information 
from a felon, except againft his accomplices. Next 
I think it right to obſerve to you in my own pro» 
per perſon, that you appear .to me to be the moſt 
impudent raſcal I eyer ſaw. Why, are you ſuch 
an aſs as to ſuppoſe, that the ſort of ſtory you have 
been telling, can be of any ſervice to you, either 
here, or at the aſſizes, or any where elſe ? A fine 
time of it indeed it would be, if, when gentle- 
men of fix thouſand a year take up their ſervants 
for robbing them, thoſe ſervants could trump up 
ſuch accuſations as theſe, and could get any ma- 
giſtrate or court of juſtice to liſten to them | Whe- 

ther or no the felony with which you ſtand charged 
would have brought you to the gallows, I will not 
pretend to ſay. But I am ſure this ſtory will. 
There would be a ſpeedy end to all order and good 
government, if fellows that trample upon ranks 
and diſtinctions in this atrocious ſort, were upon 
any conſideration {uffered to get off. 


And 
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And do you refuſe, fir, to attend to the particu. 
lars of the charge I alledge ? 

Yes, fir, I do.—But, if I did not, pray what 
witneſſes have you of the murder? | 

This queſtion ſtaggered me. 

None.—But I believe I can make out a circum. 
ſtantial proof of a nature to force attention from the 
moſt indifferent hearer. 
a I thought ſo.—Oſſicers, take him from the 

ar. | | 

Such was the ſucceſs of this ultimate reſort on 


my part, upon which I had built with ſuch un- 


doubting confidence. Till now I had conceived 
that the unfavourable ſituation in which I was 
placed was prolonged by my own forbearance ; and 
J was determined to endure all that human na- 
ture could ſupport, rather than have recourſe to this 
extreme recrimination. That idea ſecretly con- 
ſoled me under all my calamities : a voluntary fa- 
crifice is chearfully made. I regarded myſeif as 
allied to the army of martyrs and confeſſors; J 
applauded my own fortitude and ſelf-denial; and 
I pleaſed myſelf with the idea, that I had the 
power, though I hoped never to employ it, by an 
unrelenting diſplay of all my reſources to put an 
end at once to my ſufferings and perſecutions. 
And this at laſt was the juſtice of mankind. A 
man under certain circumſtances ſhall not be heard 
in the detection of a crime, becauſe he has not been 
a participator of it! The ſtory of a flagitious mur- 
der ſhall be liſtened to with indifference, while an 
innocent man is hunted like a wild beaſt to the far- 
theſt corners of the earth ! Six thouſand a year 
ſhall protect a man from accuſation; and the va- 


lidity of an impeachment ſhall be ſuperſeded, be- 


cauſe the author of it is a ſervant ! 
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TI was conducted back to the very priſon from 
which a few months before I had made my eſcape. 
My proſpects were more gloomy, and my ſituation 
apparently more irremediable than ever. I was ex- 
poſed again, if that were of any account, to the 
inſolence and tyranny that are uniformly exerciſed 
within thoſe walls. Why ſhould Irepeat the loath- 
ſome tale of all that was endured by me, and is en- 


dured by every man who is unhappy enough to fall 


under the government of theſe conſecrated miniſters 
of national juriſprudence ? The ſufferings I had 
already experienced, my anxieties, my flight, the 
perpetual expectation of being diſcovered, worſe 
than the diſcovery itſelf, would perhaps have been 
enough to ſatisfy the moſt inſenſible individual in 
the court of his own conſcience, if I had even been 
the felon I was pretended to be. But the law has 
neither eyes, nor ears, nor bowels of humanity 


and it turns into marble the hearts of all thoſe that 


are nurſed in its principles. | 

Yet I was not caſt down. I reſolved that, 
while I had life, I would never deſpair. Op- 
prefled, annihilated I might be; but if I died, I 
would die reſiſting. What uſe, what advantage, 
what pleaſurable ſentiment could ariſe from a tame 
ſurrender ? There is no man that is ignorant, that 
to humble yourſelf at the feet of the law is a 
bootleſs taſk ; in her courts there is no room for 
amendment and reformation. 

My fortitude may to ſome perſons appear above 
the ſtandard of human nature. But, if I draw 
back the veil from my heart, they will readily con- 
feſs their miſtake. My heart bled at every pore. 
My reſolution was not the calm ſentiment of phi- 
loſophy and reaſon. It was a gloomy and deſperate 
purpoſe; the creature, not of hope, but of a mind 
aulterely held to its deſign, that thought _ 8 
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tisfied with the naked effort, and prepared to give 
ſucceſs or miſcarriage to the winds. It was to this 
miſerable condition, which might awaken ſym 
thy in the moſt hardened boſom, that Mr. Falk. 
land had reduced me. 

I anticipated the event of my trial. I was deter. 
mined once more to eſcape from my priſon, nor did 
I doubt of my ability to effect at leaſt this firlt ſtep 
towards my future preſervation. The aſſizes, how. 
ever, were near, and there were certain conſidera. 
tions, unneceſſary to be detailed, that perſuaded 
me there might be benefit in waiting till my trial 
ſhould aCtually be terminated, before I made my 
attempt. It ſtood upon the liſt as one of the lateſt 
to be brought forward. I was therefore extremely 
ſurpriſed to find it called out of its order early on 
the morning of the ſecond day. But, if this were 
unexpected, how much greater was my aſtoniſh- 
raent, when my proſecutor was called, to find nei- 
ther Mr. Falkland nor Mr. Foreſter, nor a ſingle 
individual of any deſcription appear againſt me | 
'The recognizances into which my proſecutors had 
entered were ordered to be forfeited, and I was 
diſmiſſed without further impediment from the 
bar. 

The effect which this incredible reverſe produced 
upon my mind was as if I had fallen from the ele- 
vation of the moſt diſtant planet in the ſyſtem upon 
our earth in a moment. I, who had come to that 
bar with the ſentence of death already in idea ring- 
ing in my ears, to be told that I was free to tran- 
ſport myſelf whitherſoever I pleaſed ! Was it for this 
that | had broken through ſo many locks, and bolts, 
and the adamantine walls of my priſon ; that I had 
Paſſed ſo many anxious days, and ſleepleſs, ſpectre- 
haunted nights; that I had racked my invention 
for expedients of evaſion and concealment 3 that 
my 
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my mind had been rouſed to an energy of which I 
could ſcarcely have believed it ——_ that my 
exiſtence had been enthralled to an ever-living tor- 
ment ſuch as I could hardly have ſuppoſed it in 
man to endure ? Great God! what is man? Is he 
thus blind to the future, thus totally unſuſpecting 
of what is to occur in the next moment of his ex- 
iſtence ? I have ſomewhere read that heaven in 
mercy hides from us the future incidents of our life. 
My own experience does not well accord with this 
aſſertion. In this inſtance at leaſt I ſhould have 
been ſaved from inſupportable labour and unde- 
ſcribable anguiſh, could I have foreſeen the cataſ- 
trophe of this moſt intereſting tranſaction. 


VoL. II. 
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Sr. XXI. 


Ir was not long before I took my everlaſting leave 
of this deteſted and miſerable ſcene. My heart was 
for the preſent too full of aſtoniſhment and exulta- 
tion in this unexpected deliverance, to admit of anxi- 
ety about the future. I withdrew from the town. 
I rambled with a flow and thoughtful pace, now 
burſting with exclamation, and now buried in pro- 
found and undefinable reverie. Accident led me 
towards the very heath which had firſt ſheltered 
me, when upon a former occaſion I broke out of 
my priſon, I wandered among its cavities and 
its vallies. It was a forlorn and deſolate ſolitude. 
I continued here I know,not how long. Night at 
length overtook me unperceived, and I prepared 
to return for the preſent to the town I had quitted. 

It was now perfectly dark, when two men whom 
I had not previouſly obſerved ſprung upon me 
from behind. They ſeized me by the arms, and 
threw me upon the ground, I had no time for re- 
ſiſtance or recollection. I could however perceive 
that one of them was the diabolical Jones. They 
-blindfolded, gagged me, and hurried me I knew 
not whither. As we paſſed along in filence, I en- 
deavoured to conjecture what could be the meaning 
of this extraordinary violence: © I was ſtrongly im- 
preſſed with the idea that, after the event of this 
morning, the moſt ſevere and painful part of my 
hiſtory was paſt ; nor could I perſuade myſelf to 
ſhrink with alarm at this unexpected attack. It 
might 
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might however be ſome new project ſuggeſted by the 
brutal unrelenting temper and auimoſity of Jones. 

[ preſently found that we were returned into the 
town I had juſt quitted. They led me into a houſe, 
and, as ſoon as they had taken poſſeſſion of a room, 
freed me from the reſtraints they had before im- 
poſed. Here Jones informed me with a malicious 
grin, that no harm was intended me, and there- 
fore I ſhould ſhow moſt ſenſe in keeping myſelf 
quiet. I perceived that we were in an inn; I over- 
heard 2 in a room at no great diſtance from 
us, and therefore was myſelf as thoroughly aware 
as he could be, that there was at preſent little rea- 
ſon to ſtand in fear of any ſpecies of violence, and 
that it would be time enough to reſiſt, when they 
attempted to conduct me from the inn in the ſame 
manner that they had brought me into it. I was not 
without ſome curioſity to fee the concluſion that 
was to follow upon ſo extraordinary a commence- 
ment. 

The preliminaries I have deſcribed were ſcarcely 
completed, before Mr. Falkland entered the room. 
I remember Collins, when he firſt communicated to 
me the particulars of our patron's hiſtory, obſerved 
that he was totally unlike the man he had once 
been. I had no means of aſcertaining the truth of 
that obſervation, But it was ſtrikingly applicable 
to the ſpectacle which now preſented itſelf to my 
eyes, though, when I laſt beheld this unhappy man, 
he had been a victim to the ſame paſſions, a prey 
to the ſame undying remorle as now. Miſery was 
at that time inſcribed in legible characters upon his 
countenance. But now he appeared like nothing 
that had ever been viſible in human ſhape. His 
viſage was haggard, emaciated, and fleſhleſs. His 
complexion was a dun and tarniſhed red, the co- 
lour uniform through every region of the face, and 
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ſuggeſted the idea of its being burnt and parched by 
the eternal fre that burned within him. His eyes 
were red, quick, wandering, full of ſuſpicion and 


rage. His bair was negleQted, ragged, and float. 


ing. His whole figure was thin to a degree that 
ſuggeſted the idea rather of a ſkeleton than a per- 
ſon actually alive. Life ſeemed hardly to be the 
capable inhabitant of ſo woe-begone and gholt-like 
a figure. The taper of wholeſome life was ex- 
pired ; but paſſion and fierceneſs and frenzy were 
able ſor the preſent to ſupply its place. 

I was to the utmoſt degree aſtoniſhed and ſhocked 
at the ſight of him.— He ſternly commanded my 
conduQtors to leave the room 

Well, Gr, I have this day ſucceſsfully exerted 
myſelf to ſave your life from the gallows. A fort- 
night ago you did what you were able to bring my 
lite to that ignominious cloſe. Ms 

Were you ſo ſtupid and undiſtinguiſhing as not 
to know that the preſervation of your life was the 
uniform object of my exertions ? Did not I main- 
tain you in prifon ? Did not | endeavour to prevent 
your being ſent thither ? Could you miſtake the 
bigoted and obſtinate conduct of Foreſter in offer- 
ing a hundred guineas for your apprehenſion for 
mine ? | 

I had my eye upon you in all your wanderings, 
You have taken no material ſtep through their 
whole courſe with which I have not been acquaint- 
ed. I mcditated to do you good. I have ſpilled 
no blood but that of "Tyrrell ; that was in the mo- 


ment of paſlion, and it has been the ſubject of my 


uninterrupted and hourly remorſe, I have con- 
nived at no man's fate but that of the Hawkinses : 
they could no otherwiſe have been ſaved than by 
acknowledging myſelf a murderer. The reſt of 
my life has all been ſpent in acts of benevolence. I 

— meditated 
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meditated to do you good. For that reaſon I 
was willing to prove you. You pretended to act 
towards me with conſideration and forbearance. 
If you had perfiſted in that to the end, I would yet 
have found a way to reward you. I leſt you to 
your own difcretion. You might ſhaw the impo- 
tent malignity of your own bert, but in the cir- 
cumſtances in which you were then placed [| knew 
you could not hurt me. Your forbgarance has 
proved, as I all along ſuſpected, empty and treach- 
erous. You have attempted to blaſt ray reputation. 
You have fought to diſcloſe the ſelect and eternal 
ſecret of my ſoul. Becauſe you have done that, I 
will never forgive you. I will remember it to my 
Jateſt-breath. The memory ſhall ſurvive me, when 
my exiſtence is no more. Do you think you are 
out of the reach of my powinu becanſe a court of 
juftice has acquitted you! | 

While Mr. Falkland was ſpeaking, a ſudden diſ- 
temper came over his countenance, his whole frame 
was ſhaken by an inſtantaneous convulſion, and he 
ſtaggered to a chair. In about three minutes he re- 
covered. | 5 

Yes, ſaid he, I am till alive. I ſhall live for 
days and months and yu ; the power that made 
me, of whatever kind it be, can only determine 
how long. I live the guardian of my reputation. 
That, and to endure a miſery ſuch as man never 
endured, are the only ends to which I live. But, 
when I am no more, my fame ſhalt ſtill ſurvive. 
My character ſhall be revered, as ſpotleſs and un- 
impeachable by all poſterity, as long as the name of 


Falkland ſhall be repeated in the molt diſtant region 


of the many-peopled globe. 

Having ſaid this, he returned to the diſcourſe 
which more immediately related to my future con- 
dition and happineſs, 

There 
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There is one condition, ſaid he, upon which 
you may obtain ſome mitigation of your future ca- 
lamity. It is for that purpoſe that I have ſent for 
you. Liſten to my propoſals with deliberation and 
ſobriety | Remember, that the inſanity is not leſs 
to trifle with the reſolved determination of my ſoul, 
than it would be to pull a mountain upon your 
head that hung trembling upon the edge of the 
mighty Appenine | | 

I infift then upon your ſigning a paper declaring 
in the moſt ſolemn manner that I am innocent of 
murder, and that the charge you alleged at the of- 
ce in Bow-ltreet is falſe, malicious and ground- 
leſs. Perhaps you may ſcruple out of a regard to 
truth. Is truth then entitled to adoration for its 
own fake, and not for the ſake of the happineſs it 
3s calculated to produce ? Will a reaſonable man 
ſacrifice to barren truth, when benevolence, huma- 
nity and every conſideration that is dear to the hu- 

man heart require that it ſhould be ſuperſeded ! It 
is probable that I may never make uſe of this pa- 
per, but I require it as the only practicable repara- 
tion to the honour you have aſſailed. This is what 
I had to propoſe. I expect your anſwer, 

Sir, anſwered I, I have heard you to an end, and 
T ſtand in need of no deliberation to enable me to 
anſwer you in the negative. You took me up a 
raw and inexperienced boy, capable of being 
moulded to any form you pleaſed. But you have 
communicated to me volumes of experience in a 
very ſhort period. I am no longer irreſolute and 
pliable. What is the power you retain over my 
fate I am unable to diſcover. You may deſtroy 
me ; but you cannot make me tremble. I am not 
concerned to enquire whether what I have ſuffered 
ſlowed from you by deſign or otherwiſe, whether 
you were the author of my miſeries or only on. 

nive 
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nived at them. This I know, that I have ſuffered 
too exquiſitely on your account, for me to feel the 
leaſt — claim on your part to my making 
any voluntary ſacrifice. 

You ſay that benevolence and humanity require 
this ſacrifice of me. No. It would only be a ſa- 
crifice to your mad and miſguided love of fame, 
to that paſſion which has been the ſource of all 


your miſeries, of the moſt tragical calamities to 


others, and of every misfortune that has hap- 
pened to me. I have no forbearance to exerciſe 
towards that paſſion. If you be not yet cured of 
this tremendous and ſanguinary folly, at leaft I will 
do nothing to cheriſh it. I know not whether 
from my youth I was deſtined for a hero; but I 
may thank you for having taught me a leflon of 
inſurmountable fortitude. 
What is it that you require of me? That I 
ſhould ſign away my own reputation for the better 
maintaining of yours. Where is the equality of 
that? What is it that caſts me at ſuch an immenſe 
diſtance below you, as to make every thing that 
relates to me wholly unworthy of conſideration ? 
You have been educated in the prejudice of birth. 
I abhor that prejudice. You have made me deſ- 
perate, and | utter what that deſperation ſuggeſts. 
| You will tell me perhaps that I have no repu- 
tation to loſe, that, while you are eſteemed fault- 
leis and unblemiſhed, I am univerſally reputed a 
thief, a ſuborner and a calumniator. Be it ſo. I 
will never do any thing to countenance thoſe im- 
putations. 'The more I am deſtitute of the eſteem 
of mankind, the more careful I will be to preſerve 
my own. I will never from fear or any other 
miltaken motive do any thing of which I ought to 
be aſhamed, 
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You are determined to be for ever my enemy, 
I have in no degree deſerved this eternal abhor- 
rence. I have always eſteemed and pitied you. 
For a conſiderable time I rather choſe to expoſe 
myſelf to every kind of misfortune, than diſcloſe 
the ſecret that was fo dear to you. I was not de- 
terred by your menaces, (What could you make 
me ſuffer more than I aCtually ſuffered ?) but by 
the humanity of my own heart; in which, and 
not in means of violence, you ought to have re- 
poſed your confidence. What is the myſterious 
vengeance that you can yet execute againſt me? 
You menaced me before; you can menace no 
worſe now. You are wearing out the ſprings of 
terror. Do with me as you pleaſe! You teach 
me to hear you with an unſhrinking and deſperate 
iirmneſs. Recollect yourſelf! I did not proceed 
to the act with which you reproach me till I was 
apparently urged to the very laſt extremity. I am 
no ſorry that that ſtep was ever adopted. But it 
ſeemed that I was treated with unrelenting rigour 
and, urged to exaſperation by unintermitted ſuſſer- 
ings, I had no time to cool or to deliberate. Even 
at preſent I cheriſh no vengeance againſt you. All 


that is reaſonable, all that can really contribute to 


your ſecurity, I will readily concede ;, but I will 


not be driven to an act repugnant to all reaſon, 


integrity, and juſtice. | | 
Mr. Falkland liſtened to me with aſtoniſhment 
and impatience. He had entertained no previous 
conception of the firmneſs I diſplayed. Several 
times he was convulfed with the fury that laboured 
in his breaſt. Once and again he betrayed an in- 
tention to interrupt; but he was reſtrained by the 
collectedneſs of my manner, and perhaps by a de- 
fire to be acquainted with the entire ſtate of my 
mind. Finding that I had concluded, he PO 
or 
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for a moment; his paſſion ſeemed gradually to en- 
large, till it was no longer capable of controul. 

It is well! ſaid he, gnaſhing his teeth, and 
ſtamping upon the ground. You refuſe the com- 
poſition I offer! I have no power to perſuade you 
to compliance! You defy me! At lealt I have a 
power reſpecting you, and that power J will exer- 
eiſe; a power that ſhall grind you into atoms. I 
condeſcend to no more expoſtulation. I know 
what I am, and what I can be. I know what you 
are, and what fate is reſerved for you } 

Saying this he quitted the room. | 

Such were the particulars of this memorable 
fcene. The impreſſion it has left upon my under- 
ſtanding is indelible. The figure and appearance 
of Mr. Falkland, his death-like weakneſs and de- 
cay, his more than mortal energy and rage, the 
words that he ſpoke, the motives that animated 
him, produced one compounded effect upon my 
mind that nothing of the ſame nature could ever 
parallel, The idea of his miſery thrilled through 
my frame. How weak in compariſon of it is the 
imaginary hell, which the great enemy of mar- 
kind is repreſented as carrying every where about 
with him! 

From this conſideration my mind preſently 
turned to the menaces he had vented againſt my- 
ſelf. They were all myſterious and undefined. 
He had talked of power, but had given no hint 
from which I could collect in what he imagined it 
to conſiſt. He had talked of miſery, but had not 
dropped a ſyllable refpeQing the nature of the mi- 
ſery to be inflited. 

I ſat ſtill for ſome time ruminating on theſe 
thoughts. Neither Mr. Falkland, nor any other 
perſon appeared, to diſturb my meditations. I 
roſe, went out of the room, and from the inn 
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into the ſtreet. No one offered to moleſt me. I. 
was ſtrange! What was the nature of this power 
from which I was to apprehend ſo much, yet 
which ſeemed to leave me at perſect liberty ? I 
began to imagine that all I had heard from this 
dreadful adverſary was mere madneſs and extra- 
vagance, that he was at length deprived of the uſe 
of reaſon, which had long ſerved bim only as a 
medium of torment. Yet was it likely in that 
caſe that he ſhould be able to employ Jones and 
his aſſociate, who had juſt been his inſtruments of 
violence upon my perſon ? 

I proceeded along the ſtreets with conſiderable 
caution. I looked before me and behind me, as 
well 2s the darkneſs would allow me to do, that [ 
might not again be hunted in ſight by ſome man of 
Kratagem and violence without my perceiving it. I 
was not as before beyond the hmits of the town, 
but conſidered the ſtreets, the houſes and the in- 
habitants as affording ſome degree of ſecurity, 
I was till walking with my mind thus full of ſuſ- 
picion and forecaſt, when I diſcovered Thomas, 
that ſervant of Mr. Falkland whom I have already 
more than once had occaſion to mention. He 
advanced towards me with an air ſo blunt and di- 
rect, as inſtantly to remove from me the idea of 
any thing infidious in his purpoſe ; beſide that L 


had always felt the character of Thomas, ruſtic 


and uncultivated as it was, to be entitled to. 2 
more than common. proportion of eſteem. 
Thomas, ſaid I, as he advanced, I hope you 
are willing to give me joy that I am at length 
delivered from the dreadful danger which for many 
_months haunted me ſo unmercifully. 
No, rejoined Thomas roughly, I be not at all 
willing, I do not know what to make of my- 
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ſelf in this affair. While you were in priſon in 
that miſerable faſhion, I felt all at one almoſt as 
if J loved you: and, now that that is over, and 
you are turned out looſe in the world to do your 
worſt, my blood riſes at the very fight of you. 
To look at you, you are almoſt that very lad 
Williams for whom { could with pleaſure as it 
were have laid down my life; and yer behind that 
ſmiling face there lie robbery, and lying, and eve- 
thing that is ungrateful and murderous Your 
laſt action was worle than all the reſt How could 
ou find in your heart to revive that cruel ſtory about 
Mr. 'Tyrrel, which every body had agreed out of 
regard to the ſquire never to mention again, and 
ef which I know and you know he is as innocent as 
the child unborn ?' There are cauſes and reaſons, 
or elſe I could have wiſhed from the bottom of 
my ſoul never to have ſet eyes on you again! 
Av you {till perſiſt in your hard thoughts of 
me | 
Worſe! I think worſe of you than ever! Be- 
fore, | thought you as bad as man could be. I 
wonder from my foul what you are to do next, 


But you make good the old ſaying, When a man 


33 once in 


And ſo there is never to be an end of my mis-- 


fortunes, What can Mr. Falkland contrive for me 


worſe than the ill opinion and enmity of all man- 


kind? 
Nr. Falkland contrive ! He is the beſt friend you 
have in the world, though you are the baſeſt trai- 
tor to him. Poor man! it makes one's heart ache 
to look at him; he is the very image of grief. 
And it is not clear to me that it is not all owing 
to you. At leaſt you have given the finiſhing blow 


in behalf of the diſeaſethat already had him in its 


clutches. There have been the deyil and all to pay 
- between 
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between him and ſquire Foreſter. The ſquire is 
right raving mad with my maſter, for having out- 
witted him in the matter of the trial, and ſaved your 
life. He ſwears that you fhall be taken up and 
tried all over again at the next aſſizes; but my 
maſter is ſo reſolute, that I believe he will carry it 
his own way. To fee him ordering every thing 
for your benefit, and taking all your maliciouſneſg 
as mild and innocent as a lamb, and then to think 
of your vile proceedings againſt him, is a fight one 
ſhall not ſee again, if one was to go all the world 
over. For God's fake, repent of your reprobate 
doings, and make what little reparation is in your 
| Power | Think of your poor ſoul, before you 

awake, as to be ſure one of theſe days you will, 
in fire and brimſtone everlaſting ! 

Saying this, he held out his hand, and took hold 
of mine. The aQtion ſeemed ſtrange, but I at 
firſt thought of it as the unpremeditated reſult of 


his ſolemn and well-intended adjuration. I felt 


however that he put ſomething into my hand. The 
next moment he quitted his hold, and haſtened 
from me with the ſwiftneſs of an arrow. What 


he had thus given me was a bank-note of twenty 


pounds. I had no doubt that he had been charged 
to deliver it to me from Mr. Falkland. 
What was I to infer ? What light did it throw 
upon the intentions of my inexorable perſecutor ? 
His animoſity againſt me was as great as ever; that I 
bad juſt had confirmed to me from his own mouth. 
Yet bis animoſity appeared to be ſtill tempered 


with the remains of 2 He preſcribed 


to it a line wide enough to embrace the gratifica- 
tion of his views, and within the boundaries of 
that line it ſtopped. But this diſcovery carried no 
conſolation to my mind. I knew not what portion of 
calamity I was fated to endure, before his jealouſy 
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of diſhonour and inordinate thirſt of fame would 
deem themſelves ſatisfied. 

Another queſtion offered itfelf. Was I to receive 
the money which had juſt been put into my hands? 
the money of a man, who had inflited upon me 
injuries, leſs than thoſe which he had entailed up- 
on himſelf; but the greateſt, that one man can in- 
flict upon another.? who bad blaſted my youth, 
who had deſtroyed my peace, who had held me up 
to the abhorrence of mankind, and rendered me an 
outcaſt upon the face of the earth ? who had forged 
of me the baſeſt and moſt atrocious falſeſhoods, 
and urged them with a ſeriouſneſs and perſeve- 
rance which produced univerſal belief? who an 
hour before had vowed againſt me inexorable en- 
mity, and ſworn to entail upon me miſery without 
end? Would not this conduct on my part betray a 
baſe and abject ſpirit, that crouched under tyran- 
ny, and kiſſed the hands that were embrued in my 
blood? 

If theſe reaſons appeared ſtrong, neither was 
the other ſide without reaſons in reply. I wanted 
the money: not for any purpoſe of vice or ſuper- 
fluity, but for thoſe purpoſes without which life 
cannot ſubſiſt. Man ought to be able, wherever 
placed, to find for himſelf the means of exiſtence : 
but I was to open a new ſcene of life, to remove 
to ſome diſtant ſpot, to be prepared againſt the ill- 
will of mankind, and the unexplored projects of 
hoſtility of a moſt accompliſhed foe. The actual 

means of exiſtence are the property of all. What 

| ſhould hinder me from taking that of which I was 
really in want, when in taking it I riſked no ven- 
geance and perpetrated no violence? The property 
in queſtion will be beneficial to me, and the volun- 
tary ſurrender of it is accompanied with no injury 
to its late proprietor ; what other condition can be 
neceflary 
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neceſſary to render the uſe of it on my part a duty? 
He that lately poſſeſſed. it has injured me; does 
that alter its value as a medium of exchange? He 
will boaſt perhaps of the imaginary obligation he 
has conferred on me: Surely to ſhrink from a 
thing in itſelf right, from any ſuch apprehenſion, 
— be the reſult only of puſillanimity and cowar- 
dice. | 
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INrLUINCRD by theſe reaſonings, I determin- 
ed to retain what had thus been put into my hands. 
My next care was in regard to the ſcene I ſhould 
chooſe as the retreat of that life which I had juſt 
ſaved from the graſp of the executioner. The 
danger to which I was expoſed of forcible —_— 
tion in my purſuits was probably in ſome reſpects 
leſs now, than it had been previoufly to this criſis, 
Beſide, that I was conſiderably influenced in this 
deliberation by the ſtrong loathing 1 conceived for 
the ſituations in which I had lately been engaged. 
I knew not in what mode Mr. Falkland intended to 
exerciſe his vengeance againſt me; but I was ſeized 
with ſo unconquerable an averſion to diſguiſe and 
the idea of ſpending my life in the perſonating a 
fictitious character, that I could not for the preſent 
at leaſt reconcile my mind to any thing of that na- 
ture. The ſame kind of diſguſt I had conceived 
for the metropolis, where I had ſpent ſo man 

hours of artifice and terror. I therefore decided 


in favour of the project which had formerly prov- 


ed amuſing to my imagination, of withdrawing to 
ſome diſtant, rural ſcene, a ſcene of calmneſs and 
obſcurity, where for a few years at leaſt, perhaps 
during the life of Mr. Falkland, T might be 
hidden from the world, recover the wounds my 
mind had received in this fatal connexion, metho- 
diſe and improve the experience which had been 
accumulated, cultivate the faculties I in any degree 
poſſeſſed, and employ the intervals of theſe occu= 
pations 
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pations in ſimple induſtry and the intercourſe of 
guileleſs, uneducated, kind- intentioned minds. The 
menaces of my perſecutor ſeemed to forebode the 
inevitable interruption of this ſyſtem. But I deem- 
ed it wiſe to put theſe menaces out of my conſi- 
deration. I compared them to death, which muſt 
infallibly overtake us, we know not when; but the 
poſſibility of whoſe arrival next year, next week, 
to-morrow, mult be left out of the calculation of 
him who would enter upon any important or well- 
concerted undertaking. o 

Such were the ideas that determined wy choice. 
Thus did my youthful mind delineate the ſyſtem of 
diſtant years, even when the threats of inſtant 
calamity ſtill ſounded in my ears. I was inured 
to the apprehenſion of miſchief, till at laſt the 
hoarſe roarings of the beginning tempeſt had no 
power to diſturb my tranquillity, I however 
thought it neceſſary, while I was apparently with- 
in the ſphere of the enemy, tv exert every practi- 
cable degree of vigilance. I was careful not to in- 
cur the hazards of darkneſs and ſolitude. When 
J left the town, it was with the ſtage-coach, an 
obvious ſource of proteCtion againſt glaring and 
enormous violence. Meanwhile I found myſelf no 
more expoſed to moleſtation in my progreſs, than 
the man in the world who ſhould have had the 
leaſt reaſon for apprehenſions of this nature. As 
the diftance increaſed, I relaxed fomething in my 
precaution, though {till awake to a ſenſe of danger, 
and conſtantly purſued with the image of my foe. 
J fixed upon an obſcure market-town in Wales as 
the choſen feat of my operations. This place re- 
commended itſelf to my obſervation, as I was wan» 
dering in queſt of an abode. It was clean, chear- 
ful, and of great ſimplicity of appearance. It was 
at-a diſtance from any public and frequented _ 
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and had nothing which could deſerve the name of 
trade. The face of nature around it was agree- 
ably diverſified, being partly wild and romantic, 
and partly rich and abundant in production. 

Here I ſolicited employment in two profeſſions; 
the firſt that of a watch-maker, in which though 
the inſtructions I had received were but few, they 
were eked out and aſſiſted by a mind fruitful in 
mechanical invention; the other that of an in- 
ſtroctor in mathematics and its practical applica- 
tion, geography, altronomy, land-ſurveying and 
navigation. Neither of theſe was a very copious 
ſource of emojument in the obſcure retreat I had 
choſen for myſelf ; but, if my receipts were ſlender, 
my diſburſements were ſtill fewer. In this little 
town I became acquainted with the vicar, the apo- 
thecary, the lawyer, and the reſt of the perſons 
who time out of mind had been regarded as the 
top gentry of the place. Each of theſe centred in 
himſelf a variety of occupations. There was little 
in the appearance of the vicar that reminded you 
of his proſeſſion except on the recurring Sunday. 
At other times he condeſcended with his evange- 
lical hand to guide the plough, or to drive the 
cows from the field to the farm- yard for the milk- 
ing. The apothecary occaſionally officiated as a 
barber, and the lawyer was the village ſchool- 
maſter. | 

By all theſe perſons I was received with kindneſs 
and hoſpitality. Among people thus remote from 
the buſtle of human life there is an open ſpixit of 
confidence, by means of which, a ſtranger eaſily 
finds acceſs to their benevolence and good-will. 


My manners had never been greatly debauched, by 


the ſcenes through which J had paſſed, from the 
ſimplicity of rural liſe; and the hardſhips I had 
endured gave additional mildneſs to my * 
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In the theatre upon which I was now placed I had 
no rival. My mechanical occupation had hitherto 
been a non-reſident; and the ſchoolmaſter, who 
did not aſpire to the ſublime heights of ſcience [ 
profeſſed to diſcover, was very willing to admit me 
as a partner in the taſk of civihzing the unpoliſhed 
manners of the inhabitants. For the parſon, civi- 
lifation was no part of his trade; his bufineſs was 
with the things of a better life, not with the carnal 
concerns of this material ſcene; in truth, his 
thoughts were principally occupied with his oat- 
meal and his cows. 

This ſcene bad perhaps a more powerful handle 
upon my affections, than it would have had upon 
thoſe of almoſt any other perſon with my degree 
of intellectual cultivation. I had had a profound 
experience, though a ſhort one, of ſociety ſuch as 
ranks and regulations have conſtituted it, 'The 
fimple ſcene of which I was now an inmate, the 
abode of groſs and unſuſpeCting ignorance, bore a 
kind of rude reſemblance to that ſimplicity which 
ſeems to be the goal of elevated and comprehenſive 
reaſon. | bore with its groſſneſs, the narrowneſs 
of its proſpeAs and the uniformity of its impreſ- 
fions, mn behalf of its freedom from malignity and 
deceit. How long I ſhould have ſat down contented 
with theſe defects in conſideration of theſe advantages 
I am unable to pronounce. For the preſent, fore 
with perſecution and diftreſs, and bleeding at almoſt 
every Vein, there was nothing I ſo much coveted as 
reſt and tranquillity. It ſeemed as if my faculties 
were, at leaſt for the time, exhauſted by the late 
preternatural and vice-derived intenſity of their ex- 
ertions, and -that they ſtood indiſpenſably in need 
of a period of comparative ſuſpenſion. 

In this ſtate, fo grateful to my feelings, week 
after week glided away without interruption and 


alarm, Every day contributed to my progreſs K 
the 
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the eſteem of my guileleſs neighbours. At firſt 
they looked upon me with wonder as a ſort of 
non deſcript; but they were pleafed to find upon 
farther acquaintance that I fell in for the moſt part 
with their habits and manners; and that, though 
J was able, if ſolicited, to inform them upon ſub- 
jets extremely remote from their uſual occupa- 
tions, yet my ſuperior knowledge gave me no in- 
clination to dictate or domineer. The peculiari- 
ties in which I differed from them generated no 
averſion. My habits were more ſolitary and ſeden- 
tary than thoſe of any of my neighbours ; but I 
ſtate the ſimple and unornamented fact when I 
affirm, that my univerſal character among them 
was that of a perſon of great learning and know- 
ledge, mild, even-tempered, and that would not 
hurt ſo much as a worm. 

Thus tranquil, there were moments in which I 
even forgot there was ſuch a perſon as Mr. Falk- 
land in the world. The fituation in which I was 
now placed was not very different from that in 
which I had ſpent my earlier years ; and I began to 
look back upon the intervening period as upon a 
diſtempered and tormenting dream ; or rather per- 
haps my feelings were like thoſe of a man reco- 
vered from fix months raging delirium, from ideas 
of horror, confuſion, flight, perſecution, agony 
and deſpair! When I recollected what I had un- 
dergone, it was not without ſome ſatisfaction as 
the recollection of a thing that was paſt; every 
day augmented my hope that it was never to re- 
turn. Surely the dark and terrific menaces of Mr. 
Falkland were rather the perturbed ſuggeſtions of 
his angry mind, than the final reſult of a delibe- 
rate and digeſted ſyſtem! How happy ſhould I 
feel beyond what ordinarily falls to the lot of man, 
if, after the terrors and alarms I had * : 
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found myſelf thus unexpectedly reſtored to the im- 
munities of a human being | 
While I was thus ſoothing my mind with fond 
imaginations, it happened that a few bricklayers 
and their labourers came over from a diſtance of 
five or {ix miles, to work upon ſome additions to 
one of the better fort of houſes in the town which 
had changed its tenant. No incident could be 
more trivial than this, had it not been for a ſtrange 
coincidence of time between this circumſtance and 
a change which introduced itſelf into my ſituation. 
This firſt manifeſted itſelf in a ſort af ſhyneſs with 
which | was treated firſt by one perſon and then 
another of my new-formed acquaintance. They 
were backward to enter into converſation with me, 
and anſwered my enquiries with an aukward and 
embarraſſed air. When they met me in the ſtreet 
or the field, their countenance contracted a cloud, 
and they endeavoured to ſhun me. My ſcholars 
quitted me one after another, and I-had no lon 
any employment in my mechanical profeſſion. It 
is impoſſible to deſcribe the ſenſations which the 
gradual, but uninterrupted progreſs of this revolu- 
tion produced in my mind. It ſeemed as if I had 
ſome contagious diſeaſe, from which every man 
ſhrunk with alarm, and left me to periſh unaſſiſted 
and alone. I aſked one man and another to ex- 
plain to me the meaning of theſe appearances ; but 
every one avoided the taſk, and anſwered in an 
evaſive and ambiguous manner. I ſometimes ſup- 
poſed that it was all a deluſion of the imagination; 
till the repetition of the ſenſation, and ftill more 


the decay of my projected modes of ſubſiſtence, 


brought the reality too painfully home to my ap- 
prebhenſion. There are few things that give a 
r ſhock to the mind than a phenomenon in 
the conduct of our fellow men, of great import- 
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ance to our concerns, and for which we are un- 
able to aſſign any plauſible reaſon. I was like a 
tree ſtruck with ſome fatal blight, from which one 
branch falls off after another, and leaves the naked 
trunk a monument of calamity and ſcorn. Inca- 
pable of aſſigning the cauſe of my diſgrace, I was 
at times half inclined. to believe that the change 
was not in other men, but that ſome alienation of 
my own underſtanding generated the horrid viſion. 
I endeayoured to awake from my dream, and re- 
turn to my former ſtate of enjoyment and happi- 
neſs; but in vain. To the ſame conſideration it 
may be aſcribed, that unacquainted with the ſource 
of the. evil, obſerving its perpetual increaſe, and 
finding it ſo far as I could perceive entirely arbi- 
trary in its nature, I was unable to aſcertain its 
limits, or the degree in which it would finally 
overwhelm me. 

In the midſt however of the wonderful and ſeem- 
ingly inexplicable nature of this ſcene, there was 
one idea that inſtantly intruded itſelf, and that I 
could never after baniſh from my mind. It is 
Falkland ! In vain I ſtruggled againſt the ſeeming 
improbability of the ſuppoſition. In vain I ſaid, 
Mr. Falkland, wiſe as he is and pregnant in re- 
ſources, acts by human and not by ſupernatural 
means. He may overtake me by ſurpriſe and in a 
manner of which I have no previous expectation 
but he cannot produce a great and notorious effect 
without ſome viſible. agency, however difficult it 
may be to trace that agency, to its abſolute author. 
He cannot, like thoſe inviſible perſonages who are 
ſuppoſed from time to time to interfere in human 
affairs, ride in the whirlwind, ſhroud himſelf in 
clouds and impenetrable darkneſs, and ſcatter de- 
ſtruction upon the earth from his ſecret habitation. 
Thus it was that I bribed my imagination, and en- 
deavoured to perſuade myſelf that my preſent un- 
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happineſs originated in a different ſource from my 
former. All evils appeared trivial to me, in com- 
pariſon of the recollection and perpetuation of my 
parent misfortune. I was little better than diſtracted 
between the incoherence of my ideas as to my pre- 
ſent ſituation excluding from it the machinations of 
Mr. Falkland, and the horror I conceived at the bare 
poſſibility of again encountering his animoſity, after 
a . ſuſpenſion of many weeks, a ſuſpenſion as I had 
hoped for ever. An interval of weeks was an age 
to a perſon in the calamitous ſituation I had fo 
long experienced. But, in ſpite of all my efforts, I 
could not baniſh from my mind the dreadful idea. 
My original conceptions of the genius and the per- 
ſeverance of Mr. Falkland had been ſuch, that I 
could with difficulty think that any thing was im- 
poſſible to him. I knew not how to ſet up my own 
opinions of material cauſes and the powers of the 
human mind as the limits of exiſtence. Mr. Falk- 
land had always been to my imagination an object 
of wonder, and that which excites our wonder we 
ſcarcely ever ſuppoſe ourſelves competent to ana- 
lyſe. 

, I was in this ſtate of mind, and had already been 
compelled by the ſituation of my affairs to meditate 
the removing myſelf to a different reſidence, when 
a new circumſtance occurred, that tended in part 
to diſſipate the miſt which hung over my under- 
ſtanding. In reality, nothing at this time appeared 
more neceſſary to me than information. Without 
ſome conception of the cauſe of my prefent mis- 
fortune I could not tell whither to remove, nor 
what precautions my intereſt obliged me to adopt. 
I was ſaved by the incident to which I allude from 
the neceſſity of proceeding entirely at random. 

I returned one evening from a pedeſtrian excur- 
ſion among the mountains. It is probable that my 
return was ſomewhat ſooner than was uſual with 

me 
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me upon ſimilar oceaſions. Be that as it will, I found 
upon entering the houſe an apartment of which I 
occupied, that it was totally deſerted of its uſual in- 
habitants. The woman and her children were gone 
out to enjoy the freſhneſs of the breeze. The huſ- 
band was engaged in his uſual without-door occu- 
pations. I opened for myſelf, and went into the 
kitchen of the family. Here, as I looked round, 
my eyes accidentally glanced upon a paper lying in 
one corner, which by ſome aſſociation I was unable 
to explain, rouſed in me a ſtrong ſenſation of ſuſ- 
picion and curioſity. I eagerly went towards it, 
caught it up, and found it to be the very paper of 
the Wonderful and Surpriſing Hiſtory of Caleb 
Williams, the diſcovery of which towards the 
cloſe of my reſidence in London had produced in 
me ſuch exquiſite pain. 

This diſcovery at once cleared up all the myſ- 
tery that had hung upon my late tranſaQtions. 
Abhorred and intolerable certainty ſucceeded to 
the doubts which had haunted my mind. It 
ſtruck me with the rapidity and irreſiſtible effect of 
lightning. I was like a man blaſted, his head bare 
and expoſed to the fury of the elements. 

Was there no hope that remained to me? Wag 
acquittal uſeleſs? Was there no period, paſt or in 
proſpect, that could give relief to my ſufferings ? 
Was the odious and atrocious falſhood that had 
been invented againſt me deſtined to follow me 
wherever I went, to {trip me of character, to de- 
prive me of the ſympathy and good will of man- 
kind, to wreſt from me the very bread by which 

life muſt be ſuſtained ? 
| For the ſpace perhaps of half an hour the agony 
I felt, from this termination to my late tranquillity, 
and the expectation it excited of that enmity 
which would follow me through every retreat, * 
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ſo great as to bereave me of all conſiſtent thinking 
and of the power of coming to any reſolution, 
As ſoon as this hurricane of the mind ſubſided, 
and the winds that impelled me this way and that 
were ſtill, one ſtiff and maſter pale took its turn of 
aſcendancy, and drove me to an inſtant defertion 
of this once-cheriſhed retreat. I had no patience 
to enter into remonſtrance and explanation with the 
uninſtructed inhabitants of my preſent reſidence, 
T had ſeen too much of the reign of triumphant 
falſhood to have that ſanguine confidence in the 
effects of my innocence, which would have ſug- 
geſted itſelf to the mind of any other perſon of 
my propenſities and my age. I could not endure 
the thought of oppoſing the venom that was thus 
ſcattered againſt me, in detail and through its mi- 
nuter particles. If ever it ſhould be neceſſary for 
me to encounter it, if I were purſued like a wild 
beaſt till I could no longer avoid turning upon my 
hunters, I would then turn upon the true author of 
this unprincipled attack. I would encounter the 
calumny in its ſtrong hold, I would rouſe myſelf 
to an exertion hitherto uneſſayed, and, by the firm- 
neſs, intrepidity and unalterable conſtancy I ſhould 
diſplay, would yet compel mankind to believe that 
Mr. Falkland was a ſuborner and a murderer. 
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1 HAS TEN to the concluſion of my melancholy 
ſtory. I began to write ſoon after the period to 
which I have now conducted it. It has ſerved me 
as à ſource of avocation for ſeveral years. For 
ſome time I had a melancholy conſolation in 
writing. I was better pleaſed to repaſs in my mind 
the particulars of calamities that had formerly 
afflicted me, than to look forward, as at other 
times I was too apt to do, to thoſe by which I 
might hereafter be overtaken. I conceived that my 
ſtory faithfully digeſted would carry in it an im- 
preſſion of truth that few men would be able to 
reſiſt; or at worſt that, by leaving it behind me 
when J ſhould no longer continue to exiſt, poſte- 
rity might be induced to do me juſtice, and, 
ſeeing in my example what ſort of evils are en- 
tailed upon mankind by ſociety as it is at preſent 
conſtituted, might be inclined to turn their atten- 


tion upon the fountain from which ſuch bitter 


waters have been accuſtomed to flow. But theſe 
motives have diminiſhed in their influence. I have 
contracted ſomething too like a loathing for life 
and all its appendages. Writing, which was at 
firſt a pleaſure, is changed into a burthen, | ſhall 
compreſs into a ſmall compaſs what yet remains to 
be told. 

| found out not long aſter the period of which 
I am ſpeaking the preciſe cauſe of the myſterious 
reverſe I had experienced in my reſidence in 
Wales, and included in that cauſe what it was I 

Vol. II. I had 
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had to look for in my future adventures. Mr. 
Falkland had taken the infernal Jones into his pay, 
a man in three reſpects moſt critically qualified for 
the ſervice in which he was now engaged; by the 
unfeeling brutality of his temper, by the habits of 


his mind at once audacious and artful, and by the 


peculiar animoſity and vengeance he had conceived 
againſt me. The employment to which this man 
was hired was that of following me from place to 
place for the purpoſe of blaſting my reputation, 
and preventing me from the chance, by continuing 
long in one reſidence, of acquiring a character of 
integrity that might give new weight to any accu- 
ſation | might at a future time be induced to pre- 
fer. He had come to the ſeat of my reſidence 
with the bricklayers and labourers I have men- 
tioned ; and, while he took care to keep out of 
ſight fo far as related to me, was induſtrious in 
difleminating that which in the eye of the world 
ſeemed to amount to a demonſtration of the profli- 


gacy and deteſtableneſs of my character. It was, 


no doubt, from -him that the deteſted ſcroll had 
been procured, which | had found in my habita- 
tion immediately prior to my quitting it. In all 
this Mr, Falkland, reaſoning upon his principles, 
was only employing a neceſſary precaution. There 
was ſomething in the temper of his mind that im- 
preſſed him with averſion to the idea of violently 
putting an end to my exiſtence; at the ſame time 
that unfortunately he could never deem himſelf 
ſufficiently ſecured againſt my recrimination, ſo 
long as I remained alive, As to the fact of Jones 
being retained by him for this tremendous purpoſe, 
he by no means deſired that it ſhould become gene- 
rally known; but then neither did he look upon 
the poſſibility of its being known with terror. It 
was already too notorious for his wiſhes, that I had 
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advanced the moſt odious charges againſt him. If 
he regarded me with abhorrence as the great adver- 
ſary of his fame, thoſe perſons who had had oc- 
caſion to be at all acquainted with our hiſtory, did 
not entertain leſs abhorrence againſt me for my 
own ſake. If they knew all the pains he exerted 
in cauſing my evil reputation to follow me, they 
would confider it as an act of impartial juſtice, 
perhaps as a generous anxiety to prevent other men 
from being impoſed upon and injured, as he had 
been. 


W hat expedient was I to employ for the purpoſe 
of counteraCting the meditated and barbarous pru- 
dence, which was thus deſtined in all changes of 
ſcene to deprive me of the benefits and conſolations 
of human — ? There was one expedient againſt 
which I was abſolutely determined, diſguiſe. 1 
had experienced ſo many mortifications and ſuch 
intolerable reſtraint when I had formerly had re- 
courſe to it, it was aſſociated in my underſtanding 
with ſenſations of ſuch acute — that my mind 
was thus far entirely convinced: Life was not worth 
purchaſing at ſo high a price]! But, though in this 
reſpect I was wholly reſolved, there was another 
point that did not appear to me ſo material, and in 
which therefore | was willing to accommodate my- 
ſelf to circumſtances. I was contented, if that 
would inſure my peace, to ſubmit to the otherwiſe 
unmanly expedient of paſſing by a different name. 

But the change of my name, the abruptreſs with 
which I removed from place to place, the remote- 
neſs and the obſcurity which I propoſed to myſelf 
in the choice of my abode, were all inſufficient to 
elude'the ſagacity of Jones, or the unrelenting con- 
ſtancy with which Mr. Falkland incited my tor- 
mentor to purſue me. Whitherſoever I removed 
myſelf, it was not long b-fore I had occaſion to 
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perceive this deteſted adverſary in my rear. No 
words can enable me to do juſtice to the ſenſations 
which this circumſtance produced in me. It was 
like what has been deſcribed of the eye of Omni- 
ſcience purſuing the guiity ſinner, and darting a 
ray that awakens him to new ſenſibility, at every 
moment when otherwiſe exhauſted nature would 
Jull him into a temporary oblivion of the reproaches 
of his conſcience. Sleep fled from my eyes. No 
walls could hide me ſrom the diſcernment of this 
hated foe. Every where his induſtry was unwea- 
ried to create for me new diſtreſs. Reſt I had 
none : relief I had none : never could I count upon 
an inſtant's ſecurity : never could I wrap myſelf 
for a moment in the ſhroud of oblivion. The mi- 
nutes in which I did not actually perceive him, 
were contaminated and blaſted with the certain ex- 
pectation of his ſpeedy interference. In my firit 
retreat | had paſſed ſome weeks of delufive tran- 
quillity, but never after was I happy enough to at- 
tain ſo much as that ſhadowy gratification. I ſpent 
ſome years in this dreadful viciſhtude of pain. My 
ſenſations at certain periods paxtook of inſanity. 
It has already appeared that | was not of a tem- 
per to endure calamity without endeavouring by 
every means I could deviſe to delude and diſarm it. 
Recollecting, as I was habituated to do, the various 
projects by which my ſituation could be meliorated, 
the queſtion in one inſtance occurred to me : Why 
ſhould I be baraſſed by the purſuit of this Jones; 
why, man to man, may I not by the powers of my 
mind attain the aſcendancy over him? at preſent 
he appears to be the periecutor and I the perſecu- 
ted: is not this difference the mere creature of the 
imagination? May I not employ my ingenuity to 
vex him with difficulties and laugh at the endleſs 


labour to which he will be condemned? 
Alas, 
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Alas, this is a ſpeculation for a mind at eaſe ! It 
is not the perſecution ; but the cataſtrophe which 
is annexed to it, that makes the difference between 
the tyrant and the fufferer ! In mere corporal ex- 
ertion the hunter perhaps is upon a level with the 
miſerable 'animal he purſues ! But could it be for- 
gotten by either of us, that at every ſtage Jones 
was to gratify his malignant paſſions by diſſeminating 
charges of the moſt infamous nature and exciting 
againſt me the abhorrence of every honeſt boſom 
while I was to ſuſtain the ſtill repeated annihilation 
of my peace, my character and my bread ? Could 
I by any refinement of my reaſon convert this 
dreadful ſeries into ſport? I had no philoſophy 


that qualified me ſor ſo extraordinary an effort. 


If under other circumſtances I could even have: 


entertained ſo frange an imagination, | was re- 
ſtrained in the preſent inſtance by the neceſſity of 
providing for myſelf the means of ſubſiſtence, and 
the fetters which through that neceſſity the forms 
of human ſociety impoſed upon my exertions. 

In one of thoſe changes of reſidence to which 
my miſerable fate repeatedly compelled me, I met, 
upon a road which 1 was obliged to traverſe, the 
friend of my youth, my earlieſt and beſt beloved 
friend, the venerable Collins. !t was one of 
thoſe misfortunes which ſerved fo accumulate 
my, diſtreſs, that this man had quitted the iſland 
of Great Britain only a very few weeks before that 
fatal reverſe of fortune which had ever ſince pur- 
ſued me with unrelenting eagerneſs. Mr. Falk- 
land, in addition to the large eſtate he poſſeſſed 
in England, had a very valuable plantation in th2 
Weſt Indies. This property had been greatly 
miſmanaged by the perſon who had the direction 
of it on the ſpot; and, after various promiſes and 
evaſions on his part, which, however they might 
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ſerve to beguile the patience of Mr. Falkland, 
had been attended with no ſalutary fruits, it was 
reſolved that Mr. Collins ſhould go over in perſon 
to reCtify the abuſes which had fo long prevailed. 
There had even been ſome idea of his reſiding 
ſeveral years, if not ſettling finally, upon the 
| 04 pho From that hour to the preſent I 
ad never received the ſmalleſt intelligence re- 
ſpeQing him. | 
I had always conſidered the circumſtance of 
his critical abſence as one of my ſevereſt mis- 
fortunes. Mr. Collins had been one of the firſt 
perſons even in the period of my infancy to con- 
ceive hopes of me as of ſomething above the com- 
mon ſtandard, and had contributed more than 
any other to encourage and aſſiſt my juvenile ſtu- 
dies. He had been the executor of — little pro- 
perty of my father, who had fixed upon him for 
that purpoſe in conſideration of the mutual affec- 
tion that exiſted between us; and I ſeemed on 
every account to have more claim upon his pro- 
tection than upon that of any other human being. 
I had always believed that, had he been preſent 
in the crifis of my fortune, he would have felt 
conviction of my innocence z and, convinced him- 
felf, would by means of the venerableneſs and 
energy of his character have interpoſed ſo effectu- 
ally, as to have ſaved me the greater part of my 
ſubſequent misfortunes, 
No ſight therefore could give me a purer de- 
light than that which. now preſented itſelf to my - 
eyes. It was ſome time however before either of 
us recogniſed the. perſon of the other. Mr. 
Collins looked at leaſt ten years older than he bad 
done when | laſt ſaw him, in addition to which 
he was in his preſent appearance pale, ſickly and 
thin. Theſe unfavourable effects had . — 
uceg 
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duced by the change of climate, particularly try- 
ing to perſons in an advanced period of life. Add. 
to which, I fuppoſed him to be at that moment 
in the Weſt Indies. I was probably as much al- 
tered in the period that had elapſed as he had 
been. I was the firſt to recollet him. He was 


en horſeback; I on foot. I had ſuffered him to 


paſs me. In a moment the full idea of who he 
was ruſhed upon my mind: I ran; I called with 
an impetuous voice; I was. unable to reſtrain the 
vehemence of my emotions. 

The ardour of my feelings diſguiſed my uſual 
tone of ſpeaking, which otherwiſe Mr. Collins 
would infallibly have recogniſed, His fight was 
already dim; he pulled up his horſe till 1 ſhould 
overtake him; and then ſaid, Who are you? I 
do not know you, 

My father! exclaimed:I, embraeing one of his 
knees with fervour and delight, I am your ſon ! 
once your little Caleb, whom you a thouſand 
times loaded with your kindneſs ! 

The unexpected repetition. of my name gave 2 
kind of ſhuddering emotion to my friend, which: 
was however checked by his age, and the calm 


and benevolent philoſophy that-formed one of the 


moſt conſpicuous of his habits. 

I did not expect to ſee you! replied he. — 1 
did not wiſh it! | | 

My beſt, my oldeſt friend! anſwered I, reſpect 
blending itſelf with my impatience, Do not ſay 
ſo! J have not a friend any where in the whole 
world, but you! In you at leaſt let me find ſym- 
pathy and reciprocal affection! If you knew how 
anxiouſly I have thought of you during the whole 
period of your abſence, you would not thus griev- 
ouſly diſappoint me in your return, 


How 
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How is it, ſaid Mr. Collins gravely, that you 
have been reduced to this forlorn condition? Was 
it not the inevitable conſequence of your own ac- 
tions? 1 

The actions of others, not mine! Does not 
your heart tell you that I am innocent? 

No. My obſervation of your early character 
taught me that you would be extraordinary. But 
unhappily all extraordinary men are not good men ; 
that ſeems to be a lottery, dependent on circum- 
ſtances apparently the moſt trivial. 

Will you hear my juſtification ? I am as ſure 
as Jam of my exiſtence that I can convince you 
of my purity. | 

Certainly, if you wiſh it, I will hear you. But 
that muſt not be juſt now. I could have been glad 
to decline it wholly. At my age I am not fit for 
the ſtorm, and I am not fo ſanguine as you in my 
expectation of the reſult. Of what would you con- 
vince me? That Mr. Falkland is a ſuborner and 
a murderer ? 

made no anſwer. My filence was an aſſirma- 
tive to this queſtion. 

And what benefit will reſult from this convic- 
tion? I have known you a promiſing. boy, whoſe 
character might turn to one fide or the other as 
events ſhould decide. I have known Mr. Falkland 
in his maturer years, and have always admired him 
as the living model of liberality and goodneſs. If 
you could change all my ideas, and ſhow me that 
there was no criterion by which vice might be pre- 
vented from being miſtaken for virtue, what be- 
neht would ariſe from that? I muſt part with all 
my interior conſolation, and all my external con- 
nections. And for what? What is it you pro- 
poſe? The death of Mr. Falkland by the hands 
of the hangman ? 


No. 
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No. I will not hurt a hair of his head, unleſs 
compelled to it by a principle of defence. But 
ſurely you owe me juſtice ? 

What juſtice ? Tune jultice of proclaiming your 
innocence? You know what conſequences are 
annexed to that. But l do not believe | ſhall find 
you innocent. If you even ſucceed in perplexing 
my underſtanding, you will not fucceed in enlight- 
ening it. Such is the ſtate of mankind, that in- 
nocence when involved in circumftances of ſuf- 
picion can ſcarcely ever make out a demonſtration 
of its purity, and guilt can often make us feel an 
inſurmountable reluctance to the pronouncing it 
guilt, Meanwhile for the purchaſe of this uncer- 
tainty I mult ſacrifice all the remaining comforts of 
my life. I believe Mr. Falkland to be virtuous, 
but I know him to be prejudiced. He would never 
forgive me even this accidental parley, if by any 
means he ſhould come to be acquainted with it. 

Oh, argue not the conſequences that are poſſible 
to reſult ! anſwered | impatiently. I have a right 
to your kindneſs; I have a right to your afliſt- 
ance !. 

You have them, You have them to a certain 
degree; and it is not likely by any proceſs of ex- 
amination you can have them entire. You know 
my habits of thinking. I regard you as vicious; 
but I do not conſider the vicious as proper objects 
of indignation and ſcorn. I conſider you as a ma- 
chine : you are not conſtituted, I am afraid, to be 
greatly uſeful to your fellow men ; but you did not 
make yourſelf; you are juſt, what circumitances 
irreſiſtibly compelled you to be. I am forry for 
your ill properties; but I entertain no enmity 
againſt you, nothing but benevolence. Conſider- 
ing you in the light in which I at preſent conſider 
you, I am ready to contribute-eyery thing in my 


I's power 
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wer to your real advantage, and would gladly 
aſſiſt you, if I knew how, in detecting and extir- 
pating the errors that have miſled you. You have 
diſappointed me, but I have no reproaches to utter: 
it is more neceſlary for me to feel compaſſion for 
ou, than that I ſhould accumulate your misfortune 
y my cenſures. | 
What could I ſay to ſuch a man as this? Amia- 
ble, incomparable man ! Never was my. mind more 
ainfully divided than at that moment. The more 
ho excited my admiration, the more imperiouſly did 
my heart command me; whatever were the price 
it ſhould coſt, to extort his friendſhip. I was per- 
ſuaded that ſevere duty required of him, that he 
ſhould reject all perſonal. conſiderations, that he 
ſhould proceed reſolutely to the inveſtigation of the 
truth, and that, if he found the reſult terminating 
in my favour, he ſhould reſign all his advantages, 
and, deſerted as I was by. the world, make a com- 
mon cauſe, and endeavour to compenſate the gene- 
ral injuſtice. But was it for me to force this con- 
duct upon him, if, now. in his declining years, his 
own fortitude. ſhrunk from it? Alas, neither he 
nor I foreſaw: the dreadful cataſtrophe that was ſo 
cloſely impending ! Otherwiſe I am well aſſured, 
that no tenderneſs for his remaining tranquillity 
would have-withheld him from a compliance with 
my wiſhes.! On the other hand, could I pretend 
to know. what evils might reſult to him from his 
declaring bimſelf my advocate? Might not his 
integrity be brow-beaten and defeated as mine had 
been? Did the imbecility of his grey hairs afford 
no advantage to my terrible adverſary in the con- 
teſt? Might not Mr. Falkland reduce him to a 
condition as wretched and low as mine? After 
all, was it not vice in me to deſire to involve an- 
ether man as my champion? If he could protect 
7 | me, 
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me, had I not yet energy and wiſdom and conſcious 
purity enough to protect myſelf ? 


his views. I aſſented to be thought hardly of by. 
the man in the world whoſe eſteem I moſt ardently 
deſired, rather than involve him in poſſible cala- 
mity. I aſſented to the reſigning what appeared 
to me at that moment as the laſt practicable com- 
fort of my life, a comfort upon the- thought of 


which, while I ſurrendered it, my mind dwelt with 


undeſcribable. longings. Mr. Collins was deeply 
affected with the apparent ingenuouſneſs with 


which I expreſſed my feelings. The ſecret ſtruggle 


of his mind was, Can this be hypocriſy ? The in- 
dividual with whom I am conferring, if virtuous, 
is one of the-moſt difintereſtedly virtuous perſons 
in the world. We tore ourſelves from each other. 
Mr. Collins. promiſed, as far as he was able, to 
have an eye upon mp viciſſitudes, and to aſſiſt me 
in every reſpect that was at all conſiſtent with a 
juſt recollection of conſequences. Thus I parted 
as it were with my right arm; and voluntarily 


conſented, thus maimed and forlorn, to encounter - 


all the evils that were yet in ſtore for me. 


CHAP: 


Influenced by theſe conſiderations, I aſſented to 
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CHAP. XIX. 


H AVING made an experiment of various fitu- 
ations, all of them with one uniform reſult, I at 
length determined to remove myſelf, if poſſible, 
from the reach of my perſecutor, by going into 
voluntary baniſhment from my native ſoil. But it 
ſeemed this {lender conſolation was to be denied to 
me by the inexorable Falkland. At the time that 
the project was formed by me I was at no great 
diſtance from the eaſt coaſt of the iſland, and [ 
determined to take ſhip at Harwich, and paſs im- 
mediately into Holland. I accordingly repaired to 
that place, and went almoſt as ſoon as I arrived to 
the port. But there was no veſſc! juſt at that time 
ready to ſail. I left the port, and withdrew to an 
mn, where after ſome time I retired to a chamber. 
I was ſcarcely there, before the door of the room 
was opened, and the man, whole countenance 
was of all others moſt hateful to my eyes, Jones, 
entered the apartment. He ſhut the door again as 
ſoon as he entered. | 
Youngſter, ſaid he, I have a little private intel- 
igence to communicate to you. I come as a friend, 
and that | may fave you a labour-in-vain trouble. 
If you conſider what 1 have to ſay in that light, it 
will be the better for you. It is my buſineſs now, 
do you ſee, for want of a better, to ſee that you 
do not break out of bounds. Not that I much 
matter having one man for my employer, or dancing 


- attendance after another's heels; but 1 have a 
| ſpecial 
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fpecial kindneſs for you, for ſome good turns that 
you wot of, and therefore I do not ſtand upon cere- 
monies! You have led me a very pretty round 
already; and, out of the love I bear you, you 
ſhall lead me as much farther, if you will. But 
beware the ſalt ſeas! They are out of my orders. 
You are a priſoner at preſent, and I believe all your 
life will remain fo. Thanks to the milk-and-water 
foftneſs of your former maſter ! if J had the order- 
ing of theſe things, it ſhould go with you in an- 
other faſhion. As long as you think proper, you 
are a priſoner within the rules; and the rules with 
which the ſoft-hearted ſquire indulges you are all 
England, Scotland and Wales. But you are not 
to go out of theſe climates. The ſquire is deter- 
mined you ſhall never paſs the reach of his diſ- 
poſal. He has therefore given orders that, when- 
ever you attempt ſo to do, you ſhall be converted 
from a priſoner at large to a priſoner in the pro- 
perer meaning of the word. A friend of mine fol- 
lowed you juſt now to the harbour; I was within 
call; and, if there had been any appearance of 

our ſetting your foot from land, we ſhould have 
— with you in a trice, and laid you faſt by the 
heels. I would adviſe you for the future to keep 
at a proper diſtance from the ſea, for fear of the 
' worſt, You ſee | tell you all this for your good. 
For my part I ſhould be better ſatisfied, if you 
were in limbo, with a rope about your neck, and 
a comfortable bird's eye proſpect to the gallows : 
but I do as I am directed; and fo, good night to 

ou! 

The intelligence thus conveyed to me occaſioned 
an inſtantaneous revolution in both my intellectual 
and animal ſyſtem. I diſdained to anſwer or take 
the ſmalleſt notice of the fiend by whom it was de- 


livered. It is now three days fince I received it, 
and 
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and from that moment to the preſent my blood has 
been in a perpetual ferment. My thoughts wan- 
der from one idea of horror to another with incre- 
dible rapidity. I have had no ſleep. I have 
ſcarcely remained in one poſture for a minute to- 
ether. It has been with the utmoſt difficulty that 
have been able to command myſelf far enough to 
add a few pages to my ſtory. But, uncertain as I 
am of the events of each ſucceeding hour, I thought 
it right to force myſelf to the performance of this 
taſk. All is not right within me. How-it will 
terminate God knows. I ſometimes fear that I 
| (hall be wholly deſerted of my reaſon. 
What—dark, myſterious, unfeeling, unrelent- 
ing tyrant !—is it come to this? When Nero and 
Caligula ſwayed the Roman ſceptre, it was a fear- 
ful thing to offend theſe bloody rulers. The em- 
pire had already ſpread itſelf from climate to cli- 
mate, and from ſea to fea. If their unhappy vic- 
tim fled to the riſing of the ſun, where the lumi- 
nary of day ſeems to us firſt to aſcend. from the 
waves of the ocean, the power. of the tyrant was. 
till behind him. If he withdrew. to the weſt, to 
Heſperian darkneſs, and the ſhores of barbarian. 
Thule, ſtill he was not ſafe from bis gore-drenched 
foe.— Falkland! art thou the offspring in whom 
the lineaments of theſe tyrants are faithfully pre- 
ſerved ? Was the world with all its climates made 
in vain far thy helpleſs, unoffending victim? 
Tremble 
Tyrants have trembled furrounded with whole 
armies of their Janiſſaries! What ſhould make thee 
znacceſhble to my fury.?—No, I will uſe no dag- 
gers! I will unfold a tale—! I will ſhow thee for 
what thou art to the world, and all the men that 
hve ſhall confeſs my truth !—Didſt thou imagine 
that I was altogether paſſive, a mere worm, or- 
ganized to feel ſenſations of pain, but no emo- 
tion of reſentment? Didſt thou imagine _ 
| there 
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there was no danger in infliting on me pains how- 
ever great, miſeries however dreadful ? Didſt thou 
believe me impotent, imbecil and idiot-like, with 
no underſtanding to contrive thy ruin, and no 
energy to perpetrate it ? | | 

I will tell a tale— ! The juſtice of the country ſhall 
hear me! The elements of nature in univerſal uproar 
ſhall not interrupt me! I will ſpeak with a voice more 
fearſul than thunder Why ſhould I be ſuppoſed 
to ſpeak from any diſhonourable motive ? 1 am un- 
der no proſecution now ! I ſhall not now appear to 
be endeavouring to remove a criminal indictment 
from myſelf, by throwing it back on its author |— 
Shall I regret the ruin that will overwhelm thee ! 
Too long have been tender-hearted and forbearing!. 
What benefit bas ever reſulted from my miſtaken 
clemency ? There is no evil thou haſt ſcrupled to. 
accumulate upon me! Neither will I be more ſcru- 

pulous]! Thou haſt ſhown no mercy ; and thou. 
ſhalt receive none!—I muſt be calm! Bold as a. 
lion, yet collected 

This is a moment pregnant with fate. I know 
I think I know—that I will be triumphant, and 
cruſh my ſeemingly omnipotent foe. But ſhould it 
be otherwiſe, at leaſt he ſhall not be every way ſuc- 
ceſsful. His fame ſhall not be immortal as he 
thinks. Theſe papers ſhall preſerve the truth: 
they ſhall one day be publiſhed, and then the world 
ſhall do juſtice on us both. RecolleCting that, I. 
ſhall not die wholly without conſolation. It is not 
to be endured that falſhood and tyranny ſhould: 
reign for ever. 

How impotent are the precautions of man againſt 
the eternally-exiſting laws of the intellectual world? 
This Falkland has invented againſt me every ſpecies 
of foul accuſation ? He has hunted me from city 
to city. He has drawa his lines of circumvallation 
round me that I may not eſcape. He has kept his 

ſcenters, 
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ſcenters of human prey ſor ever at my heels. He 
may hunt me out of the world. —In vain! With 
this engine, this little pen I defeat all his machina- 
tions; I ſtab him in the very point he was moſt 
ſolicitous to defend ! 

Collins! I now addreſs myſelf to you. I have 
conſented that you ſhould yield me no afliſtance in 
my preſent terrible ſituation. I am content to die 
rather than do any thing injurious to your felicity. 
— But, remember,—you are my father till !—ſ 
conjure you, by all the love you ever bore me, by 
the benefits you have conferred on me, by the 
forbearance and kindneſs towards you that now 

netrates my foul, by my innocence—for, if theſe 
be the laſt words I ſhall ever write, I die proteſting 
my innocence I all theſe or whatever tie more 
ſacred has influence on your ſoul, I conjure you, 
liſten to my laſt requeſt ! Preſerve theſe papers 
from deſtruction, and preſerve them from Falkland? 
It is all | aſk! I have taken care to provide a ſafe 
mode of conveying them into your poſſeſſion ; and 
I have a firm confidence which 1 will not ſuffer to 
depart from me, that by ſome means or other they 
will one day find their way to the public! 

The pen lingers in x trembling fingers |—Is 
there any thing I have left unſaid ?—The contents 
of the fatal cheſt from which originated all my 
misfortunes I have never been able to aſcertain. I 
once thought it contained ſome murderous inſtru- 
ment or relique connected with the fate of the un- 
happy Tyrrel. 1 am now perſuaded that the ſecret 
it incloſed was a faithful narrative of that and its 
concomitant tranſactions to be reſerved in caſe of 
the worſt, that, if by any unforeſeen event the 
guilt of Falkland ſhould ever come to be fully diſ- 
cloſed, it might contribute to redeem the wreck of 
his reputation. But it is no matter. If Falkland 
ſhall never be detected to the fatisfattion of the 
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world, ſuch a narrative will probably never ſee the 
light. In that caſe this ſtory of mine may amply, 
ſeverely perhaps ſupply its place. 

I know not what it is that renders me thus ſo- 
lemn. I have a ſecret foreboding as if I ſhould 
never again be maſter of myſelf. If I ſucceed 
in what I now meditate reſpecting Falkland, m 
precaution in removing theſe papers will have been 
unneceflary ; I thall no longer be reduced to arti- 
fice and evaſion. If I fail, the precaution will ap- 
pear to be wiſely choſen, 


POST- 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


A LL is over. I have carried into execution my 
meditated attempt. My ſituation is totally chang- 
ed; I now ſit down to give an account of it. For 
ſeveral weeks after the completion of this dreadful 
buſineſs, my mind was in too tumultuous a ſtate 
to permit me to write. I think I ſhall now be able 
to arrange my thoughts ſufficiently for that purpoſe, 
Great God!] how wondrous, how terrible are the 
events that have intervened ſince I was laſt employ- 
ed in a fimilar manner! It is no wonder that my 
thoughts were ſolemn, and my mind filled with 
horrible forebodings ! 

Having formed my reſolution, I ſet out from 
Harwich for the metropolitan town of the county 
in which Mr. Falkland reſided. Jones I well knew 
was in my rear. That was of no conſequence to 
me. He might wonder at the direCtion I purſued, 
but he could not tell with what purpoſe I purſued 
it. My deſign was a ſecret carefully locked up in 
my own breaſt. It was not without a ſentiment of 
terror that I entered a town which had been the 
ſcene of my long impriſonment. © I proceeded to 
the houfe of the chief magiſtrate the inſtant I ar- 
rived, that I might give no time to my adverſary to 
counterwork my proceeding. 

I told him who I was, and that I was come 
from a diſtant part of the kingdom for the purpoſe 
of rendering him the medium of a charge of murder 


againſt 
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againſt my former maſter. My name was already 
ſamiliar to him. He anſwered that he could not 
take cognizance of my depoſition, that I was an 
object of univerſal execration in that part of the 
world, and he was determined upon no account to 
be the vehicle of my depravity. 

J warned him to conſider well what he was 
about. I called upon him for no favour; 1 only 
applied to him in the regular exerciſe of his func- 
tion. Would he take upon him to ſay that he had 
a right at his pleafure to ſuppreſs a charge of this 
complicated nature? I had to accuſe Mr. Falkland 
of - repeated murders, The perpetrator knew 
that I was in poſſeſſion of the truth upon the ſub - 
jet; and, knowing that, I went perpetually in 
danger of my life from his maliee and revenge. 
was determined to go through with the bufineſs, 
if juſtice were to be obtained from any court in 
England. Upon what pretence did he refuſe my 
depoſition ? 1 was in every reſpect a competent 
witneſs, I was of age to underſtand the nature of 
an oath; I was in my perfect ſenſes; I was un- 
tarniſhed by the verdict of any jury, or the ſentence 
of any judge. His private opinion of my characs 
ter could not alter the law of the land. I demand» 
ed to be confronted with Mr. Falkland, and I was 
well aſſured I ſhould ſubſtantiate the charge to the 
ſatisfaction of the whole world. If he did not 
think proper to apprehend him upon my ſingle tef- 
timony, | ſhould be ſatisfied if he only ſent him 
notice of the charge and ſummoned him to appear. 

The magiſtrate finding me thus reſolute, thought 
proper a little to lower his tone. He no longer 
abſolutely refuſed to comply with my requiſition, 
but condeſcended to — with me. He re- 
prefented to me Mr, Falkland's health which had 
for ſome years been exceedingly indifferent, his 
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having been already once brought to trial, upon 
the ſame accuſation, the diabolical malice in which 
alone my proceeding muſt have originated, and the 
tenfold ruin it would bring down upon my own 
head. I ſhould be pilloried for perjury, if not 
hanged for the robbery, in relation to which Mr. 
Falkland had ſo generouſly ſpared me upon a for- 
mer occaſion. To all theſe repreſentations my an- 
ſwer was ſhort. I was determined to go on, and 
would abide the conſequences. A ſummons was 
at length granted, and notice ſent to Mr. Falkland 
of the charge preferred againſt him. | 
Three days elapſed before any farther ſtep could 
be taken in this buſineſs. This interval in no de- 
gree contributed to tranquilliſe my mind. The 
thought of preferring a capital accuſation againſt, 
and haſtening the death of ſuch a man as Mr. 
Falkland, was by no means an opiate to reflexion. 
At one time I commended the action, either as 
juſt revenge (for the benevolence of my nature 
was in a great degree turned to four), or as neceſ- 
ſary ſelf-defence, or as that which in an impartial 
and philanthropical eſtimate included the ſmalleſt 
evil. At another time I was haunted with doubts. 
But, ſpite of theſe variations of ſentiment, I uni- 
formly determined to perſiſt; 1 felt as if impelled 
by an unconquerable neceſſity. The conſequences 
were ſuch as might well appal the ſtouteſt heart. 
Either the ignominious execution of a man whom 
I had once ſo deeply venerated, and whom now [ 
ſometimes ſuſpected not to be without his claims to 
veneration; or a confirmation, perhaps an increaſe, 
of the calamities I had ſo endured. Yet theſe I pre- 
ferred to a ſtate of uncertainty. | defired to know 
the worſt; to put an end to the hope, however 
faint, which had been ſo long my torment ; and 
above all to exhauſt and finiſh the catalogue of ex- 
pedients 
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dients that were within my diſpoſition. - My 
mind was worked up to a ſtate little ſhort of frenzy. 
My body was in a burning fever with the agita- 
tion of my thoughts. When I laid my hand upon 
my boſom or my head, it ſeemed to ſcorch them 
with the fervency of its heat. I could not fit ſtill 
for a moment. I panted with inceſſant defire that 
the dreadful criſis I had ſo eagerly invoked were 
come, and were over. | 

After an interval of three days I met Mr. Falk- 
land in the preſence of the magiſtrate to whom I 
had applied upon the ſubject. I had only two 
hours notice to prepare myſelf, Mr. Falkland ſeem- 
ing as eager as I to have the queſtion brought to a 
criſis, and laid at reſt for ever. I had an opportu- 
nity before the examination to learn that Mr. Fo- 
reſter was gone upon ſome buſineſs on an excurſion 
to the continent, and that Collins, whoſe health 
when I ſaw him was in a very precarious ſtate, was 
at this time confined with alarming illneſs. His 
conſtitution had been wholly broken with his Weſt 
Indian voyage. The audience I met at the houſe 
of the magiſtrate conſiſted of ſeveral gentlemen 
and others ſelected for the purpoſe, the plan being 
to find a medium between the ſuſpicious air of a 
private examination, and the indelicacy as it was 
ſtyled of an examination expoſed to the remark of 
every accidental ſpectator. 

I can conceive of no ſhock greater than that I 
received from the fight of Mr. Falkland. His ap- 
pearance on the laſt occaſion on which we met had 
been haggard, ghoſt- like and wild, energy in his 
geſtures and frenzy in his aſpect It was now the 
appearance of a corpſe. He was brought in in a 
chair unable to ſtand, ſatigued and almoſt deſtroyed 
by the journey he had juſt taken. His viſage was 
colourleſs; his limbs deſtitute of motion, 9 
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of life. His head reclined upon his boſom, except 
that now and then he liſted it up and opened his 

with a languid glance, immediately after 
which he ſunk back into his former apparent in- 
ſenſibility. He ſeemed not to have three hours to 
live. He had kept his chamber for ſeveral weeks; 
but the ſummons of the magiſtrate had been de- 
livered to him at his bed-fide ; his orders reſpecting 
letters and written papers being ſo peremptory that 
no one dared to diſobey them. Upon reading the 
paper he was ſeized with a very dangerous fit; 
but, as ſoon as he recovered, he inſiſted upon 
being — with all practicable expedition to 
the place of appointment. Falkland in the moſt 
helpleſs ſtate was ſtill Falkland, firm in command, 
and capable to extort obedience from every one 
that approached him. 

What a ſight was this to me! Till the moment 
that Falkland was preſented to my view, my breaſt 
was ſteeled to pity. I thought that I had coolly en- 
tered into the reaſon of the caſe (paſſion in a ſtate 
of ſolemn and omnipotent vehemence always ap- 

s to be coolneſs to him in whom it domineers); 
and that | had determined impartially and juſtly. 
I believed that, if Mr. Falkland were permitted to 
perſiſt in his ſchemes, we muſt both of us be 
completely wretched. I believed that it was in my 
power by the reſolution I had formed to throw my 
ſhare of this wretchedneſs from me, and that his 
could ſcarcely be increaſed. It appeared therefore 
to my mind to be a mere piece of equity and juſtice, 
ſuch as an impartial ſpectator would deſire, that 
one perſon ſhould be miſerable in preference to 
two, that one perſon rather than two ſhould be in- 
capacitated from aCting his part, and contributing 
his ſhare to the general good. I thought that in 
this buſineſs I had riſen ſuperior to perſonal conſi- 
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derations, and judged with a total neglect of the 

miſerable ſuggeſtions of ſelf- regard. It is true 
Mr. Falkland was mortal: but, notwithſtandin 
his apparent decay, he might live long. Ougbt f 
to ſubmit to waſte the beſt years of my life in my 
rigors wretched ſituation ? He had declared that 
his reputation ſhould be for ever inviolate; this 
was his ruling paſſion, the thought that worked 
his ſoul to madneſs. He would probably therefore 
leave a legacy of perſecution to be received by me 
from the hands of Jones or ſome other villain 
equally atrocious, when he ſhould himſelf be no 
more. Now or never was the time for me to re- 
deem my future life from endleſs woe. 

But all theſe fine-ſpun reaſonings vaniſhed be- 
fore the object that was now exhibited to me. 
Shall I trample upon a man thus dreadfully re- 
duced ? Shall I point my animoſity againſt one 
whom the ſyſtem of nature has brought down to 
the grave? Shall I poiſon with ſounds the moſt in- 
tolerable to his ears the laſt moments of a man like 
Falkland ? It is impoſſible. There muſt have been 
ſome dreadful miſtake in the train of argument 
that perſuaded me to be the author of this hateful 
ſcene. There muft have been a better and more 
magnanimous remedy to the evils under which I 
groaned. k | 

It was too late. The miſtake I had committed 1 
was now gone paſt all power of recal. Here was 1 
Falkland folemnly brought before a magiſtrate to { 
anſwer a charge of murder. Here I ſtood, having 
already declared myſelf the author of the charge, 
gravely and ſacredly pledged to ſupport it. This 1 
was my ſituation; and, thus fituated, I was called 1 
upon immediately to act. My whole frame ſhook.- i; 
I] would eagerly have conſented that that moment 
{hould have been the laſt of my exiſtence. I how- 
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ever believed that the conduct now moſt indiſ 
ſably incumbent on me, was to lay the emotions of 
my ſoul naked before my hearers. I looked firſt at 
Mr. Falkland, and then at the magiſtrate and at- 
tendants, and then at Mr. Falkland again. My 
voice was ſuffocated with agony. I began: 

Why cannot I recal the four laſt days of my 
life? How was it poſſible for me to be fo eager, ſo 
obſtinate in a purpoſe ſo diabolical ? Oh, that 1 
had liſtened to the expoſtulations of the magiſtrate 
that hears me, or ſubmitted to the well meant deſ- 
potiſm of his authority] Hitherto I have only been 
miſerable; henceforth I ſhall account myſelf baſe! 
Hitherco, though hardly treated by mankind, I 
ſtood acquitted at the bar of my own conſcience. 
I had not filled up the meaſure of my wretched- 
neſs! : | 

Would to God it were poſſible for me to retire 
from this ſcene without uttering another word! 
J would brave the confequences—I would ſub- 
mit to any imputation of cowardice, | falſhood 
and profligacy, rather than add to the weight 
of misfortune with which Mr. Falkland 1s ovef- 
whelmed. But the ſituation and the demands of 
Mr. Falkland himſelf forbid me. He, in compai- 
ſion for whoſe fallen ſtate I would willingly forget 
every intereſt of my own, would compel me to ac- 
cuſe, that he might enter upon his juſtification.— 
I will confeſs every ſentiment of my heart. 

No penitence, no anguiſh can expiate the folly 
and the cruelty of this laſt act I have perpetrated. 
But Mr. Falkland well knows—1 athrm it in his 
preſence—how unwillingly I have proceeded to this 
extremity. | have reverenced him; he was wor- 
thy of reverence: | have loved hin; he was en- 
dowed with qualities that partook of divine. 

From the firſt moment I ſaw him, I conceived 


for him the moſt ardent admiration. He conde- 
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ſcended to encourage me; I attached myſelf to 
him with all the fulneſs of affection. He was un- 
happy; I exerted myſelf with youthful curioſity 
to diſcover the ſecret of his woe. This was the 
beginning of misfortune. 

What ſhall I ſay ?—He was indeed the murderer 
of Tyrrel; he ſuffered the Hawkinses to be ex- 
ecuted, knowing that they were innocent, and that 
he alone was guilty. After ſucceſſive ſurmiſes, 
after various indiſcretions on my part and indica- 
tions on his, he at length confided to me at full the 
fatal tale 

Mr. Falkland! I moſt folemnly conjure you to 
recollect yourſelf! Did I ever prove myſelf un- 
worthy of your confidence? The ſecret was a moſt 


painful burthen to me; it was the extremeſt folly 


that led me unthinkingly to gain poſſeſſion of it 
but I would have died a thouſand deaths rather 
than betray it. It was the jealouſy of your own 
thoughts, and the weight that hung upon your 
mind, that led you to watch my motions, and con- 
ceive alarm from every particle of my conduct. 

You began in confidence; why did you not con- 
tinue in confidence ? The evil that reſulted from 
my original imprudence, would then have been 
comparatively little. You threatened me: did I 
then betray you? A word from my lips at that 
time would have freed me from your threats for 
ever. I bore them for a conſiderable period, and 
at laſt quitted your ſervice, and threw myſelf. a 
fugitive upon the world in ſilence. Why did you 
not ſuffer me to depart? You brought me back 
by ſtratagem and violence, and wantonly accuſed 
me of an enormous felony ; did I then mention a 
ſyllable of the murder, the ſecret of which was in 
my poſſeſſion? | 

Vo. II. K : Where 
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Where 1s the man that has ſuffered more ſrom 
the injuſtice of ſociety than 1 have done? I was 
accuſed of a villainy that my heart abhorred, I 
was ſent to jail. I will not enumerate the horrors 
of my priſon, the lighteſt of which would make 
the heart of humanity ſhudder. I looked forward 
to the gallows! Young, ambitious, fond of life, 
innocent as the child unborn, I looked forward to 
the gallows! I believed that one word of reſolute 
accuſation againſt my maſter would deliver me, 
yet I was filent, I armed myſelf with patience, 
uncertain whether it were better to accuſe or to 
die. Did this ſhew me a man unworthy to be 
truſted ? | 

I determined to break out of priſon, With in- 
finite difficulty and repeated miſcarriages I at length 
effected my purpoſe. Inſtantly a proclamation 
with a hundred guineas reward was iſſued for ap- 
prehending me. I was obliged to take refuge 
among the ſcum of mankind, in the midſt of a 
gang of thieves. I encountered the moſt imminent 
peril of my life when I entered into this retreat, 
and when I quitted it. Immediately aſter I tra- 
velled almoſt the whole length of the kingdom in 
poverty and diſtreſs, in hourly danger of being re- 
taken and manacled like a felor. I would have fled my 
country; I was prevented. I had recourſe to various 
diſguiſes 3 I was innocent, and yet was compelled 
to 2s many arts and ſubterfuges as could have been 
en:ailed on the worſt of villains. In London I was 
as much haraſſed and as repeatedly alarmed, as l 
bad been in my flight through the country. Did 
all theſe perſecutions perſuade me to put an end to 
my filence? No: I ſuffered them with patience 
and ſubmiſſion; I did not make one attempt to re- 
tort them upon their author, | 
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J fell at laſt into the hands of the miſcreants 
that are nouriſhed with human blood. In this 
terrible ſituation I for the firſt time attempted by 
turning informer to throw the weight from myſelt. 
Happily for me the London magiſtrate liſtened to 
my tale with inſolent contempt, g 

I foon and long repented of my raſhnefs and re- 
Joiced in my miſcarriage. I acknowledge that in 
various ways Mr. Falkland ſhewed humanity to- 
wards me during this period. He would have pre- 
vented my going to priſon at firſt ; he contributed 
to my ſubſiſtence during my detention; he had no 
Mare in the purſuit that had been ſet on foot 
againſt me; he at length procured my diſcharge 
when brought forward for trial. But a great pact 
of his ſorbearance was unknown to me; I ſuppoſed 
him to be my unrelenting purſuer. I could not 
forget that, whoever heaped calamities on me in 
the ſequel, they all originated in his forged accu- 
fation, 

The proſecution againſt me for felony was now 
at an end. Why were not my ſufferings permitted 
to terminate then, and I allowed to hide my weary 
head in ſome obſcure yet tranquil retreat? Had l 
not ſufficiently proved my conſtancy and fidelity ? 
Would not a compromiſe in this ſituation have 
been moſt wife and moſt ſecure ? But the reſtleſs 
and jealous anxiety of Mr. Falkland would not per- 
mit him to repoſe the leaſt atom of confidence. 
The only compromiſe that he propoſed was, that 
with my own hand I ſhould ſign myſelf a villain. 
I refuſed this propoſal, and have ever fince been 
driven from place to place, deprived of peace, of 
honeſt fame, even of bread. For a long time I 
perſiſted in the reſolution that no emergency ſhould 
convert me into the affailant, In evil hour I at 


laſt liſtened to my reſentment and impatience, * 
the 
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the hateful miſtake into which I fell has produced 
the preſent ſcene. 

I now ſee that miſtake in all its enormity. I 
am ſure that, if I had opened my heart to Mr. 
Falkland, if I had told to him privately the tale 
that I have now been telling, he could not have re- 
filted my reaſonable demand. After all his pre- 
cautions, he muſt ultimately have depended upon 
my forbearance. Could he be ſure that, if I 
were at laſt worked up to diſcloſe every thing 
I knew, and to inforce it with all the energy I 
could exert, I ſhould obtain no credit? If he muſt 
in every caſe be at my mercy, in which mode ought 
he to have ſought his ſafety, in conciliation or in 
inexorable cruelty ? 

Mr. Falkland is of a noble nature. Yes; in 
ſpite of the cataſtrophe of 'Tyrrel, of the miſera- 
ble end of the Hawkinses, and of all that I have 
myſelf fuffered, I affirm that he has qualities of 
the molt admirable kind. It is therefore impoſſible 
that he could have reſiſted a frank and fervent ex- 
poſtulation, the frankneſs and the fervour in which 
the whole ſoul was poured out. I deſpaired, while 
it was yet time to have made the juſt experiment; 
but my deſpair was criminal, was treaſon againſt 
the ſovereignty of truth, 

[ have told a plain and unadulterated tale. I 
came hither to curſe, but ] remain to bleſs. I came 
to accuſe, but am compelled to applaud. I pro- 
claim to all the world that Mr. Falkland is a man 
worthy of affection and kindneſs, and that I am 
myſelf the worlt of villains !. Never will I forgive 
myſelf the iniquity of this day. The memory will 
always haunt me, and embitter every hour of my 
exiſtence. In thus acting I have been a murderer, 
a cool, deliberate, unfeeling murderer.—I have 
{aid what my accurſed precipitation has obliged me 

to 
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to ſay. Do with me as you pleaſe ! I aſk no favour. 
* would be a kindneſs, compared to what I 
feel ! 

Such were the accents dictated by my remorſe, 
] poured them out with uncontroulable impetuoſity, 
for my heart was pierced, and I was compelled to 
give vent to its anguiſh. Every one that heard me 
was pEtrified with aſtoniſhment. Every. one that 
heard me was melted into tears. 'They could not 
reſiſt the ardour with which I praiſed the great 
qualities of Falkland; they manifeſted their ſym- 
pathy in the tokens of my penitence. 

How ſhall I deſcribe the feelings of this unfor- 
tunate man? Before I began, he ſeemed ſunk and 
- debilitated, incapable of any ſtrenuous impreſſion, 
When I mentioned the murder, I could perceive 
in him an involuntary ſhuddering, though it was 
counteracted partly by the feebleneſs of his frame, 
and partly by the energy of his mind. This was 
an allegation he expected, and he had endeavoured 
to prepare himſelf for it. But there was much of 
what I faid, of which he had had no previous con- 
ception. When I expreſſed the anguiſh of my 
mind, he ſeemed at firſt ſtartled and alarmed left 
this ſhould be a new expedient to gain credit to my 
tale. His indignation againſt me was great for 
having retained all my refentment towards him 
thus, as it might be, in the laſt hour of his ex- 
iſtence. It was increaſed, when he diſcovered 
me, as he ſuppoſed, uſing a pretence of liberality 
and ſentiment, to give new edge to my. hoſtility, 
But, as I went on, he could no longer reſiſt. He 
ſaw my ſincerity; he was penetrated with my 
grief and compunction. He roſe from his ſeat 
ſupported by the attendants, and—to my infinite 
altoniſhment—threw himſelf into my arms! 
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Williams, ſaid he, you have conquered ! I ſee 
too late the greatneſs and elevation of your mind. 
I adore the qualities that you now diſplay, though 
to thoſe qualities I owe my ruin. I could have re- 
ſiſted any plan of malicious accuſation you might 
have brought againſt me. But I ſee that the artleſs 
and manly ſtory you have told, has carried con- 
viction to every hearer. All my proſpects are 
concluded. - All that I moſt ardently defired is far 
ever fruſtrated. I have ſpent a life of the baſeſt 
cruelty to cover one act of momentary vice and to 
protect myſelf againſt the prejudices of my ſpecies. 
I ſtand now completely detected. My name will 
be conſecrated to infamy, while your heroiſm, 
your patience and your virtues will be for ever ad- 
mired. You have inflicted on me the moſt fatal of 
all miſchiefs, but I bleſs the hand that wounds me. 
And now,—turning to the magiſtrate—and now, 
do with me as you pleaſe. I am prepared to ſuffer 
all the vengeance of the law. You cannot inflict 
on me more than I deſerve. You cannot hate me 
more than I hate myſelf. I am the moſt execrable 
of al{ villains. I have for years (I know not how 
long) dragged on a miſerable exiſtence in inſup- 
portable pain. I am at laſt, in recompenſe for all 
my labours and my crimes, diſmiſſed from it, with 
the diſappointment of my only remaining hope, 
the deſtruction of that for the ſake of which alone 
I conſented to exiſt. It was worthy of ſuch a life, 
that it ſhould continue juſt long enough to witneſs 
this final overthrow. If however you wiſh to 
puniſh me, you muſt be ſpeedy in your juſtice ; 
for, as reputation was the blood that warmed my 
heart, ſo I feel that death and infamy muſt ſeize 
ane together. | 
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ſerve to aggravate the baſeneſs of my cruelty. He 
ſurvived but three days this dreadful ſcene, I 
have been his murderer. It was fit that he ſhould 
praiſe my patience, who has fallen a victim, life 
and fame, to my precipitation! It would have 
been merciful in compariſon, if I had planted a 
dagger in his heart! He would have thanked me 
for my kindneſs. But, atrocious, execrable wretch 
that 1 have been ! I wantonly inflicted on him an 
anguiſh a thouſand times worſe than death. Mean- 
while I endure the penalty of my crime. His figure 
is ever in imagination before me. Waking or ſleeping 
I {till behold him. He ſeems mildly to expoſtu- 
late with me for my unfeeling behaviour. I live 
the devoted victim of conſcious reproach. Alas! 
I am the ſame Caleb Williams that but ten days 
before boaſted, that, however great were the cala- 
mities I endured, I was ſtill innocent. 

Such has been the reſult of a project I formed 
for delivering myſelf from the evils that had ſo 
long attended me. I thought that, if Falkland 
were dead, I ſhould return once again to all that 
makes life worth poſſeſſing. I thought that, if 
the guilt of Falkland were eſtabliſhed, fortune and 
the world would ſmile upon my efforts. Both 
theſe events are accompliſhed; and it is only now. 
that I am truly miſerable. 

Why ſhould my reflections perpetually centre 
upon myſelf ? ſelf, an overweening regard to which 
has been the ſource of my errors! Falkland, I will 
think only of thee, and from that thought will 
draw ever-freſh nouriſhment for my ſorrows! One 
generous, one diſintereſted tear I will conſecrate to 
thy aſhes! A nobler ſpirit lived not among the 
ſons of men. Thy intellectual powers were truly 
ſublime, and thy boſom burned with a godlike am- 
bition. But of what uſe are talents and ſentiments 
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in the corrupt wilderneſs of human ſociety ? It is 
a rank and retten foil from which every finer ſhrub 
draws poiſon as it grows. All that in a happier 
field and a purer air would expand into virtue and 
germinate into general uſefulneſs, is thus converted 
into henbane and deadly nightſhade. 

Falkland! thou ſettedſt out in thy career with 
the pureſt and moſt laudable intentions. But thou 
imbibedſt the poiſon of chivalry with thy earlieſt 
youth: and the baſe and low-minded envy that 
met thee on thy return to thy native ſeats, operated 
with this poiſon to hurry thee into madneſs. Soon, 
too ſoon, by this fatal coincidence were the bloom- 
ing hopes of thy youth blaſted for ever! From that 
moment thou only continuedft to live to the phan- 
tom of departed honour. From that moment thy 
benevolence was in a great part turned into rank- 
ling jealouſy and inexorable precaution. Year 
after year didſt thou ſpend in this miſerable project 
of impoſture; and only at laſt continuedſt to live 
long enough to ſee, by my misjudging and abhor- 
red intervention, thy cloſing hope diſappointed, 
and thy death accompanied with the fouleſt diſ- 
grace | | 

I began theſe memoirs with the idea of vindi- 
cating my own character. I have now no charac- 
ter that I wiſh to vindicate : but I will finiſh 
them that thy ſtory may be fully underſtood; and 
that, if thoſe errors of thy life be known which 
thou ſo ardently deſiredſt to conceal, the world 
may at leaſt not hear and repeat a half-told and 
mangled tale, 


